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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 
| MRS, BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Secured 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 


Studio: 
New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


od Singing, Ear- Training, Musical Sten- 
eerep ormal course in ublic and Private 
School "Music. Special coaching for church trials 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Circle 2297 








CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Norma! Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


309 Moja St., Orange, N. J 


680 . Nicholas Ave., New York 


Residence: 





ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street 
New York 


MME. 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th St., New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 
Telephone, Circle 6130 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
teacher of Marta Casevorri, coloratura 

Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York City 
Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: 46 Cannon Street 


Only 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 


and Samuel Robe 


few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 


120 Carnegie Hall, 


Exrert—Coach—Rerertoire 


tole season— Mary 
Neilson, John 
elen Porter Sleeper 


Voice 
Artists who have worked 
ordan, Marie Morrisey iene 
tarnes Wells, Leroy Weil, 

154 West 57th St., 


oberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 
N City 
Tel, Circle 1472 


ew York 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th St., New York 
Tel Schuyler 1337 
Susan S. Botce, Soprano. Teacher of the Art 
of Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


N, Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 


25 Claremont Ave., 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


MRS. 


78th Street New York 


136 g 
Telephone, Rhinelander 4468 


East 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Pennsylvania 2634 


RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
louse Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna, 


ADELE 


Studio: 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


15 East 69th Street, 
Telephone, 





GRANT 

Opera Recitals, Tuesdays, 
At the Town Hall 
Studio Vocal and Dramatic Art 
New York City 


AMY 


5:30 


Address Sec. 
78 West 55th St., 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor oleae ian Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone, 1350 Circle 





MABEL PHIPPS’ BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


Musical Art 
New York. Tel. Circle 1350 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu vor Concert AND Operatic ARTISTS 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, New York 


Studio: 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGERS 
Coaching and Repertoire 
Studios: 


156 West 11th St., New York City 
Phone Watkins 4366 
16 Duryea Place, Brooklyn 
Flatbush 4393 
Appointment Only 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics ong Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall : York 
Telephone, Circle 135¢ 
50 West 67th Street, ‘New York 


Studio: New 


Residence: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
35th Street 


. New York 
Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 


15 East 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
Carroll St. Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone, Decatur 2525 


1476 





SIGNOR A, BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th St., 


Studio: New York 





GING 


144 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander 





PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


E. 


1350 Circle 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 





EDWARD ROYCE 
PIANIST 
Teacher at New York School of Music and Arts. 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3655 

Instruction according to the most 
approved modern principles, 
Hours for personal sater view. 

Mondays and Thursdays, 2-3 P. 





FLORENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
> Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacuer or Viowin, Oncuestaa Conpuctor 
Juvenile and "Adult Orchestras 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Voice and Piano Departments 
136 East 7a, Set . New York City 
Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, nN * Studio: 1339 Union Street 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE SNSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschet yee ae 
ork City 


MR. 


WILLIAM 


Address: 


HARRIET 
Studio: 


ELIZABETH K. 


singing, - «he has the ability to form great artists.’ 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 


439 West End Avenue, 


WILBUR 


Class courses begin Oct. 
Carnegie Hall. 


THORNER 
TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 


VOCAL 
209 West 79th Street, 





BELLMAN 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
239 West 72d Street, New York City 


Telephone 7060 Endicott 





PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

full possession of my method of 


MR. 


“Being in 


-Francesco Lamperti. 
1103-4, New York City 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. 
Teacher of the 
of Singing. 


Germain 


Coach and Art and Science 


New York City 





LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Ist, Private any time 


Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 








Carnegie Hall Studios, wiry 3 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y. 
Residence: 2184 Ba ate Ave., N. Y. 
Phone: 3967 Fordham 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
New York City 





“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 


Riverside Drive. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 


20 East 23rd Street 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


certs—Recitals—Instruction 
135 West 72nd Street. New Yors 
Phone: Endicott 5364 


Con 
Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Hroad 
way, New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York 


471 West End Avenue ak oe 
Schuyler 6870 


Phone: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street : 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Music League of America, 
New York 
New York 


Mat. 
8 East 34th Street, 
1187 Madison Avenue 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES pARLAROFS. 
LYDIA LYPKOVSK 
pad York City 


132 West 74th Street $8 
G. E, Patten, Secy. 


Phone: Columbus 0180 — 





MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction Lehmann Method 
New York 


MME. 


601 Carnegie Halli 


J. Cartall, Secy. 





MAESTRO A. SEISMIT-DODA 
CORRECT, AND. QUICK VOICE 


PLACE 
54 West 39th New 


Street - 
Phone: 
See ad on another page 


4045. Fitz Roy 
LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 
21!8 Columbus New York 


York 





Phone: 





JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
Master of Calv vary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. H ARTING TON, 


‘Ashland 


Assist me 
Je w 


York 


Telephone: 1 234 


KATHRYN CARYLNA 


Defects 





MME. 


Teacher of Voice in all its branches. 
of Tone Production Eradicated 
Frencu anv Irauian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 


VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 


VOICE CULTURE, 
230 East 62nd Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





Telephone, Riverside 3469 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 


VISANSKA, Violinist 


and 


gale acon 


Nine years of successful teaching 
 concertizing in Berlin. 

155 West 122nd St., New York 

Phone: 4778 Morningside 

(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and 

Thursdays In Stamford and New 
Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 


Address: 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 


ROOKLYN: Academy of Musio 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102nd Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





Address: 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
In New York till May 15th, 1923 
In Europe June until aaa 1923 
THE aaeeze Hor 
203 West sath ‘Street, New York 
Telephone, Circle 2500 





FREDERICK Riesperc, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
sonal address, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone, Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano. 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





JAMES 


Carnegie Hall 


BRUNO HUHN 


205 Wee, srt Street, New York 


el. Circle $420 
Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 





MORRIS HELFENSTEIN 
Formerly of Grace Church, N. Y. 
Specialist on Vocal Training, Concert, 
Oratorio and Upera. 
New York 
For Appointments Apply to 49 Fifth Avenue 
Stuyvesant 9120 














1923 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 
INSTRUCTION: CELLO 
AND CHAMBER MUSIC 
Studio: 289 Alexander St., 


Rochester, N. 
Phone Chase 1770- a 


March 29, 








MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital ements 
souin: ‘Ureuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Private Address: The remont, Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert aren Hinkle Barcus, 
1425 B pone way. New York. 
Studio, 3 E. treet, New York. 
leche: 8391 


Murray Hill ia 
ROSSI- DIEHL 
SOPRANO 


Concerts and Recitals 


Studio: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbes | poces 
Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347M 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
Soprano 


‘each f Vocal Art gelence. Endorsed by Dr. 
E. Miller, studio: 61 West 128th St., New York. 
phone 1489 Harlem. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ora natal 5 ay 
Gotel Hardi 203 West S4th St. 
New York Ouy Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


f Matis, 
Celene Geet * Wabash Ave., Chicago 


RosBeERT O’CONNOR 


New York 
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Frank 
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lo: 375 East Pivom Wireet, 
—_ Phone: 4016 Tremont 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL rengher of 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Brgy, Hew Yrk 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitale of his aenee--Sransete 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIAIIET—- ACCOMP ANNES -CPAEe 
feline Cheral Society 
1227 Kimball Buildi Chicago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
312 Ri ide Drive. New York 














Pupile A ted 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a ‘oven Fact. Write 
for dewletes folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall 





i Residence Studio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 





.— 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


ly in charge of artist classes in the 

i a the late al Professor Julius Stock- 

hausen, Frankfort 0/M, Germany. Mme. Bay- 

erlee not only trains singers in their various 

stages of development, but gives invaluable as- 

sistance to concert singers and teachers of sing- 
ing who come to perfect their art. 
Circular on request 


Stadio: 502 W. 113th St., N.Y. City, Tel. Cathedral 7960 
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Natl, Song AS SS. WALTER 


ou KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instraction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive N.Y. C. 
Morwingside 0787 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and sob 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


t NADWORNEY "28a. 





(National Prize Winner) 
80 Weet Sist St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Tel. 1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


DOMENICO A. BOVE 
VIOLINIST 
(Pupil of % Sevcik and Be tas Hess) 


1150 So. 52nd a Streets SRiadelphia, Pa. 











ry CONTRALTO 
B 519 Lincoln Place 
E Brooklyn, N. 

Phone 7277-] aati. 








SPRING IS HERE! 


A MABELANNA CORBY SONG 
From your dealer or direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


aus; HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


# GRAVES ATKINS 


oprano 
839 North Pedar A, Street 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. CLarlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mibr- Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 8103 Circle, New York 




















Chicago, II). 





New York 














Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Contralto 
Concerts— Recitals—Oratorios 
Personal Representative: 
Miss J. de Feronnaye 
124 West 88th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI" 

By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Mr, HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


‘ 
Mme.Hildegard Hoffmann 

Instructions CS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








Oratorio ond Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 





COURIER 


TOFI TRABILSEE 
Baritone 


Teacher of Many 
Successful Opera and 
Concert Singers 
Pupils taught from the begin- 
ning to the final preparation 
for the operatic or concert 

stage. 
agg - 202 West 74th St., 
. ¥. Phone 3110 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Be tier Teacher 
* “Internationally recog- 
Repairer and Coach.” 
Special Course in Diction. Puaily pre) 
oratora and Concert. Teacher of Luci!) 


other successful " “bt di 
Drawing Rooms, Cineinnat . Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Wadsworth 1989 (Private) 
Phones { Wadeworth 4650 (Apartment) 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


‘GRASSE wine oe and 
will Poon ogre Advance 
roe. 16) East 176th | 7 


Tel, 2052 Tremont 


s| | Teo OF 
KA 
32s, Broadway. 








“Singer «a 
nized as a Toles Bel Dutlder: 
for Opera, 
Lawrence and 
Burnet House 
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" RAF T 
a Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
u Care of Frank La Forge 
R 14 West 68th St., New York City 
w Concert 
Y GEHRKEN Oraaniat 
R “Able technic and fine command.” 
& Srgehian Seale ; 
a) tat "am 
x idly |g ning unique reputation.’ 
687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bonci ets 
2 ve. 
one "VAL 4 Entrance 
tnporses E. rain. 
MARY 
Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 
Care 


Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan % Avenue 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











Chicago, U1. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 


BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hail New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist witha Message” 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
LAURIE MERRILL 
Soprano 


COSTUME RECITALS 


Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. 1000 Schuyler 


Karoo HOFFMANN = 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
aseenetie 


SESSIONS “cx: 


apale- 4 4 “All Souls,” 
537 West Omer ot N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI sopran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


& LJUNGKVIST 





























Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


~ {ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ae fog E 
Arts Building - ° 


HAZEL 


|| GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
"1 = Teacher—A ist—Coach 
Studio: 8 we Send Street 


w Yor 
Teleghene’ Riverside 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Personal Representative: Mrs. A. R. Bw a, 
437 Fifth Ave., Knabe Piano Co., New York 





Fine Chicago 

















E-mma A. DAMBMANIN) 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instruction. Residence 
re 137 W. 93d gt., Tel. 1436 River, between ® and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
= P34 Smith. 
Ave., Col 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties. 
51 W. 16th 8t., i ¥, C, 





Management: 
b Ohio 














Studio Phone Chelsea 2234. 





JFINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N.Y. 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst. L. 1, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stade: 212 W. 59th 5t.. New York City, 5329 Circle 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Studio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Tel, 4720 Cathedral 








E. PLOTNIKOFF russiss'imperiai Opere 
H. ROMANO 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, 
all languages. 
Dancing 


IVAN TARASOFF ‘scsi: 


Telephone 3019 Plaza 


Dramatic Soprano 
Coaching, 


Affiliated 
with 


637 Madison Ave., New York 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical Itlustrations by the Greatest Authorities 
Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 








Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing Player Pianos 


New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. | 

















Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 





GATTI-CASAZZA REVIVES L’AFRICANA 
GILDED SUPERBLY FROM TOP TO TOE 


New Presentation of Meyerbeer’s Opera Stars Rosa Ponselle, Beniamino Gigli and Giuseppe Danise, Each of Whom Is 
Given an Ovation, and Queena Mario, Adamo Didur and Leon Rothier, Who Also Shared in the Success 
of the Evening—Bodanzky’s Conducting Is Splendid—Work of Chorus Exceptionally Well Done 
—Joseph Urban’s Settings Are Fine and Costumes Various—Performance Leaves 
Excellent Impression—Other Operas of the Week 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Metropolitan chief, is not only a 
student of opera but also one of psychology. He has dis- 
covered an infallible recipe to fill the coffers of the Metro- 
politan box office and he brews this recipe in his laboratory 
as often as circumstances permit. Here it is: At least three 
stars, quantities of sweet, whistly tunes, lavish scenery and 
costumes. 

He gave the public one dose of the remedy already this 
season in William Tell. It was swallowed with greatest 
delight. So on Wednesday evening, March 21, he repeated 
with L’Africana, written by a long dead gentleman, named 
shortly after his birth in Berlin Jakob Liebermann Beer, 
but better known to the world today as 
Giacomo Meyerbeer. Owing to the Metro- 
politan’s unchangeable policy of giving #2 
opera in the language in which it was = 
written, this work, written by a German = 
Jew to a French text, was sung in Ital- = 
ian, and hence is known at the Metropoli- = 
tan as L’Africana instead of its original = 
title of L’Africaine. It would be foolish, & 
however to get up any excitement over the & 
language in which L’Africaine-cana is 
sung today. The Italian sounded very 
good, being the native language of two of 
the principals and almost the native lan- 
guage of the third. 

Meyerbeer pottered about with the book 
and music of L’Africana from 1838 until 
his death in 1864, the opera first seeing 
the footlights at the Grand Opera in 
Paris in April, 1865, nearly a year after 
his death. The book, one of the rest 
ever turned out by that master craftsman, 
Scribe, and afterward mangled by other 
hands, including those of the composer, 
belongs in the same collection of curiosi- 
ties with the books of the Magic Flute, 
Trovatore or Gé6tterdammerung. T 
music is hopelessly old-fashioned, for hour 
after hour treacly tunes, clothed in the 
simplest of harmonic dress, are poured over 
the listener, until the ears are as gorged 
and surfeited with rich sound as the stom- 
ach with rich food after an eight-course 
table d’hote. (What would Meyerbeer 
have done without the dotted eighth and 
the triplet?) 


FLoops or TUNES. 


Mr. Gatti, to judge by the first night 
applause, is perfectly right, however, in 
thinking that the layman loves to be 
melodically flooded, especially the Italian 
layman, who packs himself in like a sar- 
dine in the standing space and remains 
enthusiastically on his feet for three hours 
and a half. To the musician, the prin- 
cipal interest nowadays is in the orches- 
tration of Meyerbeer, which is often con- 
siderably in advance of his time. Such 
experiments as the double bassoon and the 
English horn playing the first couple of 
measures of the Minstrel Boy (It’s there!) 
in octaves, piques even the modern ear. 

The principal thing in a revival of an 
opera like L’Africana is not the question 
of what the work really is, but of how 
it is presented; and Mr. Gatti certainly 
gilded it from top to toe. There may be 
two better singers of the true Meyerbeer 
style somewhere in the world than Rosa 
Ponselle and Beniamino Gigli, but up to 
date they have not reported or been re- 

rted in New York. Gigli, as Vasco Da 

ama, has the greatest opportunities and 
certainly made the most of them. His 
pores voice was in its best shape and 
ave himself without stint, pouring 
forth one melodious phrase after another 
for the whole length of the long opera, 
without seeming to tire in the least. His 
famous aria, O Paradiso, called forth a real riot of ap- 
lause. Gigli sings Meyerbeer with real conviction and 

e acts in the same way, as if he really believed in the 
futilities of the book. He has done many fine things since 
he came to the Metropolitan, but nothing quite as good as 
this. His success with the public was as great as his 
deserts. 

Rosa Ponselle was not behind him in taking advantage 
of every opportunity that came to her, though Selika has 
not so many chances as Vasco Da Gama. Miss Ponselle, 
also in splendid voice, accomplished the tremendous vocal 
task set her by Meyerbeer with the ease that characterises 
all her singing and she infused as much life as possible into 
the decidedly unreal dusky Princess. It was her voice that 
led and dominated the great ensembles and her exquisite 
singing in the last act and final scene was something to 
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Photo by Edwin F. Townsend. 


extensively in concert throughout the United States and Canada. 
was recently engaged as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for the 


be remembered. Needless to say she shared fully in the 
plaudits of the evening. 

Giuseppe Danise sang the role of Nelusko excellently, 
getting a hand all to himself for his aria in the ship scene. 
He acted well, too, though handicapped by his lack of 
height in making the figure the impressive one that it 
should be. Queena Mario was the Ines of the cast. Ines 
is a forlorn picture in opera, but vocally Miss Mario did 
excellently by her, singing her music in good style, with 
vocal finish, while histrionically she was no more plaintive 
than one must be as the washed-out young heroine; besides 
which she made a very charming appearance. Adamo Didur 


2 AULT 








LYELL BARBER, 


pianist, who, in addition to recitals in New York and Chicago, is appearing 


May Festival in Bloomington, Ill. 


was the Don Pedro, while Leon Rothier doubled in the 
brass, first as a grand Catholic inquisitor, and then as an 
equally grand Brahman inquisitor. ; 

Mr. Bodanzky conducted this French opera, sung in Ital- 
ian; perhaps because he is of the same nativity of the com- 
poser, he did it excellently, with energy and vigor and a 
surprising patience with what, to him, must be a decidedly 
inane and boresome score. 

The chorus had a lot to do and did it all extremely well. 
The bass and baritone section had special chances to show 
themselves off, for Meyerbeer’s choral music often lies 
low. August Berger arranged the very elaborate ballet 
which opens the fourth act. It was a very old-fashioned 
ballet. In style it fitted perfectly into the frame of the 
picture where it belonged, and was much more effective 
than a modern one would have been. The ballet costumes 


Mr. Barber 


were very gorgeous, numerous and varied. One thought 
of the grand march-around which precedes every Barnum 
and Bailey performance. 

Fine SEttincs. 

Joseph Urban made the scenery. It was fine scenery, 
good in design and most effective in color scheme. The 
third act was placed, not between decks of Don Pedro's 
ship, but on deck—such an attractive deck that one yearned 
to see Sir Joseph Porter come over the side in place of 
Vasco Da Gama. It had its peculiarities like other stage 
ships—no steering apparatus and the two principal masts 
way back on the poop deck, so that the bow must have 
pointed toward heaven; but it was a picturesque ship and 
went to pieces with al] the skill and adroitness of Samson's 
temple when, at the end of the third act, it was suddenly 
overtaken by a tempest, a rocky shoal, and a band of In- 
dians, all at the same moment. "Twould be a stout ship 
indeed to stand up against that combined attack. 

The terrace and the Temple of Brahma (act IV, scene 
I), a beautiful outdoor scene, earned hearty applause for 
itself the moment the curtain arose, and one longed to see 
a real manzanillo tree (act IV, scene II) notwithstanding 
its deadly properties, so attractive had Mr. Urban made it. 
This set and that of the ship, by the way, could double in 
Tristan’ for the third and first acts, respectively. 

The costumes were.various. The white folks were treated 
well enough, but it“took Miss Ponselle’s dressmaker four 
acts to learn to make her a becoming 
gown. Mr. Danise, with his quaint little 
kilt worn in the first act, looked as if 
somebody had hauled him off the beach 
and told him to stop playing in the sand 
and come in and sing, 

All in all, it was an exceedingly fine 
production of L’Africana, probably from 
the standpoint of the picturesque the best 
= ever given, and certainly in the principal 
roles not much behind those of former 
days, even though the last Metropolitan 
production before this (1907) did enlist 
the services of Fremstad, Rappold, Caruso, 
Stracciari, Plancon and Journet. 

La Traviata, Marcu 19, 

La Traviata was repeated at the Metro- 

politan Opera House on Monday evening, 
(Continued on page 65) 


GERMAN OPERA AND 
- STATE ORCHESTRA 
ARE TO COMBINE 


Josef Stransky Will Have Hand in Con- 
ducting Both 

Melvin H. Dalberg, who, since the re 
organization of the so-called Wagner Festi- 
val Company two weeks ago, has been its 
= general director, announced last Friday 
= evening that, with the present organization 
= as a nucleus, a company is being formed 
= on a permanent basis to give opera here 
= and throughout the country. 
= He also announced that Josef Stransky, 
= who resigned the conductorship of the 
Philharmonic last month after twelve years 
= Of service, has been invited to become asso- 
= ciated with the new organization for the 

whole season of 1923-24 as guest conductor, 
= and that the invitation has been accepted. 
= Mr. Stransky is to conduct the Mozart 
= Festival announced for next November at 
the Manhattan Opera House, besides sev- 
eral Wagner operas. 

Mr. Dahlberg also says the newly-formed 
State Symphony Orchestra, of which Mr. 
Stransky is musical director, will become 
an integral part of the new operatic or 
ganization, the program, however, to be so 
arranged as not to interfere with the sym- 
phony orchestra’s plans for the coming 
season, previously announced. As already 
previously stated, the season of the new 
organization will open at the Manhattan 
Opera House on October 22, and continue 
for six weeks, after which the company 
will go on tour. 
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HERMES LEU 


Farrar Divorce Suit Hearing 


At the hearing held on March 19 be- 
fore Thomas Mahony, referee, Lou Telle- 
gen, husband of Geraldine Farrar, who is 

suing him for divorce, did not appear and 

was not represented. Counsel for Miss 
“Farrar stated that he understood Telle- 

gen would make no defense. Evidence 
was introduced by Miss Farrar’s attorney in an attempt to 
show that Tellegen was involved with at least three corre- 
spondents. 
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Walter Henry Rothwell Signs New 
Los Angeles Contract 

Los Angeles, March 22 (by telegram).—Walter Henry 
Rothwell today signed a contract for five additional years 
as conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
which he has directed since its foundation. This contract 
continues until October, 1929, coinciding with the full term 

of W. A. Clark, Jr.’s guarantee to the orchestra. 

(Signed) Carotine E. Smita, 

Manager, Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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THE MUSIC OF INDIA 1T_THE MUSIC_OF THE KHASIS OF ASSAM (INDIA) 


, | ‘HE Khasis people, dwelling in the Khasis and Jaintia 

Hills of Assam, are one of the most unusual and 
distinctive tribes in the world. They are com- 
isolated, a strange remnant of some race whose 
genesis is lost in the dim shadows of an ancient past. The 
subject of their origin and development has afforded the 
greatest interest to philologists, anthropologists and ethnolo- 
While there is a good deal of argument as to their 
forbears on the great family-tree, and a number 


ple tel 


gists 
szist 


immediate 


KHASIS PREPARING 


of theories formed, it is mainly in their- music that we can 
trace the Khasis affinities with some other Eastern Races. 

The most outstanding characteristic of this interesting 
race of Hill people is that they represent one of the few 
extant matriarchies, In the country, which I recently visited, 
we found that the women were the real rulers of the 
family. The grandmother is the official head of the clan; 
both names and property pass down in her name to the 
youngest daughter of the house. The daughter is the family 
priestess and conducts private religious ceremonies; she 
even assists the village priest in the more important cere- 
monies of the State. 

Moruer Is It, 


The mother is the center of the family unit, the holder 
of the family purse, the arbiter of disputes, in all things 
venerated, respected and obeyed. Hers is the last word 
in reality 

The father, of course, has his functions. Recognizing 
that without him there can be no family, he is accorded 


KHASI DANCERS (MALE) 


the proper amount of notice. He is the father of the 
mother’s children; he tills, but does not own, the soil on 
which his wife’s homestead stands. He is not related to 
his children, however, but belongs to his mother’s clan; 
his children belong to his wife’s clan. His money goes to 
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his mother’s stock, and when he dies his bones repose in 
the cromlechs, or cairns, of his mother’s family. 

The foundation of these people’s religion is built on 
ancestor-worship and tribal piety. They are animists and 
believe in spiritism, divination, and the propitiation of the 
spirits of the departed. While recognizing a sort of main 
Creator,.they attribute a god to every force in Nature 
and believe in devils. 

Aside from their remarkable system of government and 


BEETLE NUT 
family life, they lead a normal, healthy, hardworking life. 
They are not like some of the Tibetan tribes, polyandrous, 
but they are monandrists; however, divorces are granted 
with great facility, and if a man does not live fairly close 
to the chalk-line, he is put aside. The male Khasis seems 
perfectly contented with his lot, and the matriarchal system 
works very well. 

The second striking characteristic of these original folk 
is their custom of erecting memorial stones in honor of 
the dead. The whole country around Laitkor (about a 


don especial dancing dress and take part in the ceremonials 
at the annual Goat-Killing Festival. 

In a comparative study of the instruments of the old 
races who have contributed to the stock of the North 


KHASIT RAJA IN DANCING DRESS 


and North-Eastern hill tribes of India, we find that there 
are a great many musical instruments used in common. 
In China, Burma, Tibet, and India we see that the favorites 
were drums, gongs, cymbals, flutes, bells, lutes and the 
important conch-shell trumpet. They are the main standbys, 
and we also find them in the Khasis tribes, with a few 
additions which I will enumerate. 


DRUMS AND OTHER NOISEs. 


Of drums there are the kettle drum; a long narrow cylin- 
drical drum; a small drum resembling the “monkey drum” 
of Bengal; and a round one like a tom-tom. Most of these 
drums are made of wood or clay and give out a hollow, 
flat, peculiar sound which seems a part of the oriental tone- 
color. 

Of stringed instruments there is a sort of guitar, with 
silk strings and played with a wooden key; a one stringed 
guitar which is picked with the finger; and a kind of violin 
played with a bow. 

Of reed instruments there is the wooden pipe, or flageolet ; 


KHASI PRIVATE DANCE 


hundred miles from the railroad), has the appearance of 
a great deserted graveyard. One sees these monoliths and 
table stones in many out-of-the-way places, as well as along 
the roadside and in the market place. 

As hill-tribes go, they may be reckoned musical. As is 
the case with all primitive races, music plays a vital part 
in the daily life, religious and secular, of the Khasis. It 
is taken seriously by both sexes and is a recognized part of 
ceremonials, in birth, death, war and ace. Even the 
Siem, or ruler of each of the fifteen Khasis states, must 


a bamboo flute, or Pan’s pipe, and a few varieties of flutes 
and clarionets, and abals. 


Even A Jew’s Harp. 


For instruments of percussion there is the gong, cymbals 
and bells all made of metal, and all used in religious cere- 
monies by priests, priestesses and musicians. The chief 
wind-instrument is the conch trumpet and horn of brass. 
and lastly and strangest of all, they have a “Jew’s Harp” 
made of bamboo, although no one has been able to say 
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KHASI MIXED DANCE 


who introduced it into Assam, unless it was the wandering 
Jew. 

We may sneer at the small number of instruments among 
these folk, but 1 assure you that what they lack in quantity 
they make up in volume, for they dearly love the clang of 
gong, and raucous blast of brazen 
horn and becom of drum, and the 
thin whine of the oboe cuts the 
air like a thread through butter. 

There is noise enough and 
to spare, but we love it, be- 
cause it “belongs,” just as the 
pines and the swift rocky streams 
belong to the hills, just as the 
clouds belong to the height, and 
the wild flower to forest. There 
is all nature to catch the sound 
and carry it through the moun- 
tains and valleys on the still night 
air, and the throb of the drum 
alone is enough to transport one 
to the realms of fancy and fan- 
tasy. 

Gone Up! 


On the top of Shillong Peak, 
the highest mountain in the dis- 
trict, the mountain deity is sup- 
posed to dwell, and it is here that 
the religious ceremonies _ take 
place on special occasions. ‘When 
the old clan-priest, or Lyngdoh, 
dies, and his successor is appoint- 
ed, members of the clan climb the 
mountain path, singing and danc- 
ing the special tribal songs and 
steps for the inaugural occasion. All the people wear a dis- 
tinctive dress, which the accompanying photographs show. 

When the villagers reach the Peak, they perform the cere- 
mony of sacrificing a cock and a goat under the sacred 
Ka'la phiah tree. The victims are offered to the various 
gods and in particular the god of the peak. Then when 
the elaborate ceremonials are completed, and the puja fin- 
ished, the company retires with a new priest of the clan, 
and they go down the mountaiy with song and dancing 
steps, as they came up. 

On another occasion of puja (worship) is performed 
in honor of U’lei lyngdoh, the village tutelary deity. The 
priest and people have a specially interesting dance at this 
time. Armed with sword and shield, and a quiver of 
arrows, decorated with plumed cock feathers and goat 
hair, they go through the measures of the dance, taking 
sides and advancing and retreating in rhythmic steps to the 
music. This dance is said to be a survival of the old 
Khasis war dance of which Mohamed Cazim in 1778 wrote 
the following: “When any one of them send word that 
he has cut off the head of an enemy, the people of his 
family, whatever be their age or sex, express great delight, 
making caps and ornaments of red ‘and. black ropes; then 
filling some large vessel with fermented liquors, and decking 
themselves with all the trinkets they possess, they go forth 
to meet the conqueror blowing large shells (the conch 
trumpet) and_ striking plates of metal, with other rude 
instruments of music. 

“When both parties are met, they show extravagant joy, 
men and women dancing and singing together; and having 
piled the heads of their enemies in the courtyard of the 
chieftain’s house, they sing and dance round the pile.” 

In the days before the English occupation, the war dance 
of the clan before and after a skirmish with an enemy 
clan, was a very important occasion. The god of war, U 
Syngkai Bamon, was propitiated with the sacrifice of a cock 
and the men danced around the altar, upon which they had 
placed offerings of a bow and arrow, a sword and shield, 
the pan-leaves, dearly beloved of the Indian, and the feathers 
of a coque noir. 

The death ceremonies are significant and are performed 
according to the old customs of the Khasis, which have 
remained unchanged through the centuries: After all the 
elaborate services to the dead are performed the funeral 
cortége starts on its way, accompanied by the wailing flute 


(Sharati) and slow beat of drums, whose quality of wood- 
enness give them a dull hollow sound. 
A Picktep Raja. 

When a Siem, or Khasi Raja, dies, his body is pickled in 

spirits and lime juice, and kept until the natives can scrape 





KHASI GIRLS DANCING 


up enough money to afford the intricate and extravagant 
ceremonies demanded by their tribal custom. When the 
mummy is finally burned, sometimes several years later, the 
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new Siem and the people have a great Puja and ceremonies 
of sacrifice, offerings, dancing and singing. 

The dance is performed by the Khasi girls, and the 
feasting lasts a day and night. The last ceremony takes 
place at the funeral pyre, and the girls and men dance 
around the stone platform, where the pickled, or preserved, 
body of the old Siem slowly burns and the people chant 
the “Passing” song, have fireworks and fire a salute of 
arrows into the air. When the uncalcined bones and ashes 
of the deceased are gathered and removed to the cairn, there 
are further ceremonies of sacrificing and offerings; this time 
to the spirits of the dead. 

There is another special dance performed at night by 
women, with flute and drum. This ceremony lasts for nine 
days, and is part of the ancestor worship which is such an 
important element in the Khasi’s life. This ceremony is 
called the “Lympung,” and is the third ceremony attending 
death. Nor is this all; there are stone memorials set up 
to the dead, and this applies to any of the clan, as they 
all must pass through the same ceremonial forms and vary 
only in their elaborateness. There is a special occasion, 
called the “Behtympew,” on the night before depositing the 
bones in the clan cairn, and is supposed to drive away the 
evil spirits of devils, so that they will not disturb the last rest 
of the bones in the home before they are taken away. Lastly 
the bones are placed in the ossuary and a dance, this time 
executed by the males, with sword and shield, takes place, 
before the sepulchre, and finally the poor bones are allowed 
to rest and the death ceremony is ended. 


TripPING THE Licgut FANTASTIC 


Besides the death dances there are several others of spe- 
~- note, the principal one being the Nongkrem Dance at 

the great Khasi Festjval. This dance is performed on the 
same occasion as the goat-killing ceremony, in which the 
Siem participates conspicuously. The festival is usually held 
at Smit in the spring of the year, about May. There are 
days of pujas which finally crystallize in the goat-cock 
sacrifice by the Siem. Then twenty men do a dance before 
the altar in honor of the goddess Ka Blei Synshar, who 
is the deity of the crops and grain; so she is importuned for 
a lucky season for the farmers. 

The priest and priestess do a special dance of their own, 
then the girls and men do a dance together, chanting in 
unison as a rule. All of the dances resemble the folk type 
of an average peasant dance, only in the case of the Khasis, 
the steps are no so rapid. There is an awkward dignity 
about all their dances that amuses the spectator while he 
wonders what feeling animates 
these people that makes them 
take themselves and the spirit of 
music and the dance so seriously, 

If any of you-.have ever seen 
a Lama Dance or a _ Tibetan 
Dance you will understand the 
grotesque awkwardness of these 
folk dances. They take one step 
at a time, gyrate around stiffly, 
jump and skip and a hop, and 
have movements that resemble a 
person trying to walk fast in the 
water, spraddling about as a diver 
does in an ungainly and weird 
fashion. 


Fine FEATHERS 


There is the beat of drum, 
shrill of pipe and clash of cymbal 
to add a barbaric touch, and this 
is further augmented and ac 
cented- by the gorgeous costumes 
of the dancers. The illustrations 
will show the style of dress worn 
by men and women; but you will 
have to imagine the riot of color 
shining in the sunlight of the out 
loor dance. The girls are dressed 
in rich silks and brocades of 
bright, hues, peacock blues, rose, 
yellow, green or purple, and they are covered with jewelry 
of gold and silver, and coral beads. On their heads they 

(Continued on page 46) 
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GERMAN OPERA SEASON CONTINUES SUCCESSFULLY 


Christine Langenhan Steps in at Last Moment and Saves Fidelio—Other Favorite Operas Repeated with Success 


Fivecio, Marcu 19. 


On Monday evening, Fidelio was given for the second 
time by the German Opera Company, at the Lexington 
Theater. There were two vital changes in the cast over 
the Saturday afternoon preceding, which was the premier 
of the Beethoven opera given by this organization. 

Theodor Lattermann was Pizzaro and Mme. Christine 
Langenhan was the Leonora. The remainder of the cast 
was the same as was heard at the first performance: Rob- 
ert Hutt as Florestan, Alexander Kipnis as Rocco, Edith 
Flescher as Marcellina, Harry Steiner as Jaquino and 
Benno Ziegler as Don Fernando. 

Hats are off to Mme. Langenhan! This artist is known 
here principally as a concert singer and it was indeed a 
surprise to witness a performance of Fidelio with this singer 
interpreting the principal role on a few moments’ notice. 
There are few artists in New York at this present time who 
could have stepped into the role of Leonora at the last 
moment, to say nothing of the limited number of artists 
who have included Leonora in their repertory. Mme, 
Langenhan deserves the highest praise. The fact that she 
was substituting at the last moment and this fact not being 
announced to the audience was unpardonable. It seems that 
Elsa Alsen was to have sung the role, but the program 
stated that Mme. Lorenz-Hoellischer was singing it. 

The production was a thoroughly satisfactory one in a 
great many respects, and one feels sure had the audience 
understood the importance of Mme. Langenhan appearing 
and saving the performance there would have been a great 
deal more enthusiasm, The New York audiences are quick 
to appreciate this sort of thing and it does seem that Mme. 
Langenhan’s name should have been announced at the 
beginning of the performance. 








“A pianist for the discriminating.”—Boston Transcript. 


HARRISON 
POTTER 
Pianist 


He has an ‘agreeable touch, a nice perception of values, 
musical taste.—Philip Hale in Boston Herald. 


Always a maker of interesting programs.— 
’ W. S. S., Boston Transcript. 


He has what so few young pianists have—style and un 
usual style, too.— Boston Post. 


Management: AARON RICHMOND 
404 Pierce Bidg., Boston, Mass, 








Die Fiepermaus, Marcu 20. 

On Tuesday evening, Die Fledermaus was repeated by the 
German singers, again delighting a large and wholly re- 
sponsive audience. The cast was much the same: Marcella 
Roeseler was Rosaline, Editha Fleischer was Adele, the 
maid; Harry Steier, the von Eisenstein; Frank, the director 
of the prison, Desidor Zador, and Erik Schubert, the war- 
den. The performance on thé whole was spirited and even, 
and the singing generally good. The acting was equally so 
and there was much applause for the principal singers. 
Otto Schwarz conducted. 

Die Metstersincer, Marcu 22. 

There was a record audience at the Lexington Opera 
House on Thursday evening, to hear Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer, given its final performance of the company’s season. 
By far the outstanding work, both vocally and histrionically, 
was that of Friedrich Schorr in the role of Hans Sachs. 
Not only has he a voice of great power and unusual beauty, 
but he knows how to act. It was a characterization which 
will linger long in the memories of those who were present. 
Heinrich Knote, who has an excellent tenor voice, sang the 
role of Walter. Appealing to the eye and ear was the Eva 
of Marcella Roeseler and Emma Bassth was well cast in the 
role of Magdalene. The David of Paul Schwarz, the 
Pogner of Alexander Kipnis, and the Beckmesser of Desidor 
Zador, each call for a special word of praise. The re- 
mainder of the cast was in thoroughly capable hands, Jo- 
hannes Scheurich singing the role of Vogelgesang; Erik 
Schubert, that of Konrad Nachtigall; Benno Ziegler, Fritz 
Kothner; Josef Birlenbach, Balthasar Zorn; Hermann 
Lindemann, Ulrich Eislinger; Harry Steier, Augustin 
Moser; Josef Groetzinger, Hermann Ortel; Josef Braun, 
Hans Schwartz; Heinrich Mueller, Hans Foltz, and the 
watchman. Eduard Moerike conducted with skill and was 
compelled to share a number of curtain calls with the prin- 
oes. Lonencrin, Marcu 23, 

Lohengrin was repeated on Friday night, at the Lexington, 
this, incidentally, being its last hearing during this engage- 
ment of the German singers. The cast, a familiar one, 
sang well and on the whole helped to make the evening an 
enjoyable one. Elsa Wuehler was the Elsa, singing with 
good tonal quality and style; Elsa Alsen, as Ortrud, re- 
peated her fine impersonation of the role and proved her 
standard as an artist; Alexander Kipnis was a worthy King, 
and Robert Hutt and Theodor Lattermann were equally suc- 
cessful in their respective roles of Lohengrin and Telramund. 
The orchestra, under the skilled direction of Ernest Knoch, 
was heard to fine advantage and provided an excellent 
background for the work of the chorus and principals. 

HAENSEL AND Gretet, Marcu 24 (MATINEE) 

The German singers revived Humperdinck’s Haensel and 
Gretel on Saturday afternoon, and attracted an audience 
that included young and grown up children. Always charm- 
ing, visually and musically, the opera upon this occasion was 
given a creditable performance, with Ernest Knoch at the 
conductor’s stand. Mr. Knoch is a past master at wielding 
the baton and any performance with which he is associated 
is bound to be a good one. First honors as far as the 

rincipals are concerned go to Emma Passth as Haensel and 
tte Appel as the sister. Miss Bassth gave a creditable 
performance vocally and was adequate in her boyish man- 
ner, while Miss Appel appealed through the sweetness of 
her voice and charm of manner. A capital father—Peter, 
the Broommaker—was Benno Ziegler, and much credit is 
due Ottilie Metzger, his wife, who sang with a freedom 
and richness of tone, despite the fact that she was supposed 
to be somewhat indisposed. Paul Schwarz, as the Witch, 
presented a grotesque appearance and acted skilfully. Mar- 
cella Roeseler, as the Sandman and the Dewman, did com- 
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— work, There was much applause for all of the 
artists. 
Der Freiscnatitz, Marcu 24 (Eveninc) 

On Saturday evening, the second performance of Der 
Freischiitz was enjoyed by a large audience. The cast was 
practically the same, with the exception of Marcella Roeseler, 
who was the Agathe. She sang admirably and made a 
favorable impression. Others in the cast were Benno 
Ziegler as Ottakar, Desidor Zador as Kuno, Editha 
Fleischer as Aennchen, Robert Hut as Max, Theodor Lat- 
termann as Kaspar, Harry Steier as Kilian, and Alexander 
Kipnis as Eremit. The orchestra, under Eduard Moerike 
played well. ‘ 
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WHITERILL 


BARITONE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Voice of such excellent quality that he was recalled many times. 


—Richard Aldrich, New York Times, February 4 


Fine diction—a gift which is his in any language.—A. C., New York World, February 2 
Admirable in the character of Amfortas.—H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune, December 9 
Whitehill’s Amfortas remains a remarkable portrayal. 


—G. Gabriel, New York Sun, December 9 


Whitehill’s Athanael was very fine in its dignity, impressiveness, emotional 
power.—Richard Aldrich, New York Times, December 15. 


ATHANAEL 


Clarence Whitehill was a splendid Athanael. He gave the poignant 
suggestion of strength and fanatic purpose, with his baritone voice 
colored for every mood.—K. Spaeth, New York Evening Mail, Dec. 15. 


Whitehill’s performance as Athanael was very fine in its dignity, 
its impressiveness, its emotional power, its suggestion of the victory 
of the flesh over the spirit; and it was sung with equal impressiveness. 
—Richard Aldrich, New York Times, December 15. 


Whitehill’s Athanael is an old friend. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to say much about it. Good wine needs no bush. He sang well and 
his French, as usual, was a delight—-W. J. Henderson, New York 
Herald, December 15. 

AMFORTAS 

Clarence Whitehill’s Amfortas remains a remarkable portrayal. 
The ascetic anguish that his very repose carries home must communicate 
itself to the most unmystical, and is masterly indeed.—G. Gabriel, 
New York Sun, December 9. 


Whitehill is as admirable in the character of Amfortas, whether he 
sings in English or German, as he is in the Wotan of the German 
Walkiire—and every part that he essays to do.—H. E. Krehbiel, New 
York Tribune, December 9. 


Yesterday afternoon’s performance had its moments. Clarence 
Whitehill furnished many of them. His Amfortas remains one of the 
greatest impersonations in opera today, a figure of kingly beauty and 
heart-shaking pathos. He sang the role in a manner worthy of his 
acting—Deems Taylor, New York World, December 9. 


WOLFRAM 
The opera will endure and comment on it may be reserved, and a 
note of patriotic pride be sounded because of the outstanding nobility 
and beauty of the Wolfram of the American, Whitehill —H. E. Kreh- 
biel, New York Tribune, February 2. 


They might all, however, have learned useful lessons by attending 
to Mr. Whitehill’s style, the modulation of his voice, his denotement of 
tenderness, his phrasing, even his diction. He was, of course, the 
Wolfram as he has been for so many years.—Richard Aldrich, New 
York Times, February 2. 


Clarence Whitehill as Wolfram was the true, faithful and sacri- 
ficing friend, acting and singing with extreme skill. Of course, the 
“hit” of the opera is his, the Song to the Evening Star—Frank Warren, 
New York World, February 2. 

Whitehill (one of the latter’s few appearances without a beard) 


looked twenty years younger. The audience had no idea that Mr. 
Whitehill was so handsome! As the disappointed Wolfram he sang as 


well as he looked, mid fine diction—a gift which is his in any language. 
A. C., New York World, February 2. 


Mr. Whitehill’s Wolfram was admirable and his singing was a 
delight —W. J. Henderson, New York Herald, February 2. 


Mr. Whitehill sang with invariable art and intelligence, and his 
Wolfram was often more than a mere minnesinger—G, Gabriel, New 


York Sun, February 2. 
KURWENAL 

But with all the array of foreign singers in this performance there 
was much to be proud of and grateful for in the well-remembered imper- 
sonation of Kurwenal by Mr. Whitehill, who upheld magnificently the 
credit of American art as he has so long and so often done it at the 
Metropolitan and elsewhere—Richard Aldrich, New York Times, 
December 3. 

WITH HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, BOSTON 

To Mr, Whitehill, singing-actor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
fell the speech of the commending priest and the witness and the prayer 
of The Angel of the Agony. He declaimed with a flawless clarity, 
unerring vocal means and with the exalted passion which is the very 
spirit of Elgar’s music—H. T. Parker, Boston Evening Transcript, 
February 12. 

As regards diction, Whitehill was the most remarkable of the solo- 
ists. He employed consummate intelligence and economy of effort when 
he made his effects. It is not easy to imagine a more restrained and 
at the same time a more im- 
pressive delivery of the lines 
of the Angel of Agony.—Olin 
Downes, Boston Post, Feb. 12. 


WITH BOSTON SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 


Clarence Whitehill sang the 
music of Wotan in the fare- 
well and magic fire scene 
from The Valkyrie yesterday 
afternoon in the Wagner con- ~ 
cert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, 
New York. His voice was of 
such excellent quality that he 
was recalled many times. The 
audience was the largest which 
has attended a concert of the 
Boston organization this sea- 
son.—Richard Aldrich, New 
York Times, February 14. 
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BERLIN CONCERTS 


Week of February 17-24 











Eigutu PuitnarmMonic Concert. 

The eighth Philharmonic concert under Furtwangler was 
one of no unusual interest. Pfitzner’s weak overture, Das 
Kathchen von Heilbronn, was the opening number, followed 
by the Haydn cello concerto, played by young Emanuel 
Feuermann. While cordially received, he did not create 
anything of a furore, The average opinion of the press, 
while admitting his talent, left the impression that he is 
hardly mature enough for launching in such important con- 
certs as the Philharmonic series. Furtwangler gave his 
customary energetic reading of the Brahms fourth sym- 
phony as the closing number, A. Q. 

Harriet VAN EMDEN, 

Harrict van Emden, who is making a big name for her- 
self throughout Germany, gave a third song recital in Ber- 
lin with her usual A tasteful program of arias 
and lieder ranging from Handel, Purcel and Dr. Arne to 
modern gems by Mahler and Grieg, was rapturously received 
by a select audience. As previously noted in this column, 


success, 


Miss van Emden's voice 1s one of beautiful crystal like 
quality, the timbre, especially in high register, being most 
agreeable. Add to this her refined interpretations and her 


stunning appearance, and one finds the key to her ever- 
increasing popularity - ¢ 
Lupka KOLessa. 

A piano talent of remarkable attainment is Lubka Kolessa, 
a young Russian already a prime favorite in Vienna and one 
who recently scored heavily in the Leipsic Gewandhaus. She 
is a born virtuosa who seems to take keen delight in play- 
ing, as she greets her audience with a captivating smile even 
after the most difficult works. She possesses an abundance 
of temperament and power besides tenderness and poetry. 
She can pound, yes—but she can also caress the piano, and, 
what is even still more important, she has personality enough 
to hold her listeners in direct contact. The second young 
pianist heard within a month who should have a big future. 

Nits GREVILLIUs. 

Nils Grevillius, conductor of the Stockholm Opera and 
almost unknown to the Berlin public, will not remain so 
since his unusually successful debut February 24. He is 
not only an accomplished musician, an intelligent and warm- 
hearted interpreter of his scores, ‘but also gifted by nature 
expressly for conducting. Thus his rendering of the first 
Mahler symphony was in every respect thoroughly enjoy- 
able. Quick response to all the sudden changes of mood 
and color proved his intimate knowledge of the subtleties, 
the peculiar fantastic and romantic Mahler traits. Mr, 
Grevillius was heartily applauded and often recalled by a 
large and distinguished audience. Dr. H. L. 

WALTER GIESEKING. 

The symphony was preceded by the Brahms B flat major 
concerto, played by Walter Gieseking. This pianist’s repu- 
tation is of comparatively recent date. Once discovered, 
however, he quickly became famous and is now counted 
among the most individual and interesting reproductive art- 
ists of our age. He is even considered by many the one to 
whom Germany may point with pride as a characteristically 
Germanic artist, who, strange to say, excels in interpreting 
French and other impressionistic music. His remarkable 
accomplishments in this field have already been reported in 
the Musica. Courier. His rendering of the Brahms con- 
certo was technically perfect, full of charming details, im- 
passioned and steeped in musical feeling, but it gave to 
Brahms a foreign note, an appearance at least which one 
has not been accustomed to so far. It is difficult in a case 
like this to decide whether Gieseking’; reading was faulty 
(from a traditional point of view) or laudable (opening a 
new vista). Any way it was extraordinary, and a means 
not a little. ry * 

Georce ANTHEIL. 

Young George Antheil’s first recital was dealt with in 
detail some time ago. His second recital confirmed the im- 
pressions already established by the preceding concert. His 
futuristic experiments have been ridiculed by some, excused 
by others, but highly praised by none of the competent 
judges, as far as | am informed. Leaving aside at present 
the actual artistic value of his compositions, it is evident 
that a considerable talent must be behind his daring experi- 
ments, and, considering his youth, one may certainly expect 
something ¢rom his development, from the growing insight 
into the problems of modern music, and from the mature 
employment of the technical means. At the second _ recital 
a part of the program was devoted to the interpretation of 
classical and romantic compositions, and this section gave 


Mr. Antheil occasion to show a pianistic skill of no mean 
order. Dr. H. L. 


Berimen and Kraft Appear in Syracuse 
The joint recital given by Ernesto Berimen, pianist, and 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, in Syracuse on February 27, proved 
to be one of the most interesting musical affairs of the 
season in that city. 
Mr. Kraft, who was heard in Syracuse just a month be- 
fore this recital, thrilled his audience once more with his 
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art, A throng of friends and admirers gave the young 
tenor enthusiastic applause after his rendition of songs by 
Scarlatti, Handel, Liszt, La Forge and Bridge. Many en- 
cores were given, and some of the songs had to be repeated. 

Mr. Ber&men appeared for the first time in Syracuse, and 
he proved himself to be one of the most brilliant young 
pianists heard in that city. The possessor of a brilliant 
technic, a fine singing tone and magnetic personality, Mr. 
Berimen captivated his audience at once. The young 
pianist’s offerings were ynusual, this making his playing all 
the more interesting. The Little Star by Ponce, Sea-Chanty 
by Grainger, and La Forge’s brilliant concert waltz were 
among the gems of the evening. 


John Prindle Scott Writes His Opus 80 


With the signing of contracts for a new song, Green 
(an Irish ditty), John Prindle Scott recently achieved 
his eightieth published opus. Of these various items, 
sixty are songs, both sacred and secular. There are fifteen 
college and camp songs, largely Oberlin, and five piano 
pieces. While numerically the list is not ‘startlingly large, 
these numbers have now an exceptionally wide popularity 
among public performers. 

Mr. Scott is best known for his sacred songs, which have 
been sung in the choir lofts of practically every State in 
the Union. Church singers from Maine to California 
have used The Voice in the Wilderness, Come, Ye Blessed, 
Ride On, Light, and Repent Ye, and various other numbers, 
many of which have been reissued in choral form. A 
Christmas song, There Were Sheperds, was a feature of 
the Christmas Day service in Litchfield Cathedral, England, 
this season. 

Of his secular songs, The Wind’s in the South, has now 
a permanent place in the repertory of coloratura sopranos. 
Cora Chase and Suzanne Keener of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Florence Macbeth of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, are among the prima donnas using it. 





“Hers is a delightfully placed organ, 
pearly and pure, with an extraordi- 
nary ability of sustained tone in its 
most poignant notes, but possessing 


likewise a very beautiful middle regis- 
ter, vibrant and appealing. Her vo- 
calization is the perfection of ease and 
naturalness, neither forced nor shout- 
ed, her phrasing and reading of rare 
artistry, and she makes of each offer- 
ing a complete little dramatic episode 


satisfying in itself,” 


The Louisville Herald (Ky.) said 
the above about May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 
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It was recently issued in a slightly lower key to meet the 
demand and has been arranged for full orchestra and for 
brass band. It has proved successful in concert, in the 
movie theaters and in vaudeville. Fritzi Scheff used it 
an entire season in her act. This season, Rachel Jane 
Hamilton has sung it with Pryor’s Band in Florida. It has 
been recorded on the phonograph and has achieved a solid 
reputation as “a good top-note song!” Two recent songs, 
Holiday and The False Prophet, are fast finding favor 
among the prima donnas also. 

The Old Road, a swinging march song, originally issued 
for solo voice, became popular at once, and has since been 
arranged for mixed, men’s and women’s voices, duplicating 
its success as a solo. Merle Alcock, the contralto, has 
made a Victor record and there is also an arrangement for 
the player piano. The Brooklyn Apollo Club (men) and 
the New York Rubinstein Club (women) and the Los 
Angeles Municipal Chorus (a thousand strong) have used 
this number. Old Bill Bluff, and Romeo in Georgia, have 
proved a boon to basses and tenors looking for songs in 
lighter vein. 

New songs scheduled to appear, besides Green, include 
Arise, Shine, a sacred song, and April Time, a spring song 
for soprano. 


New York Trio’s Many Bookings 

The New York Trio was engaged for a series of four 
Sunday evenings at Lawrence, L. I. The first of these 
programs was given on February 11, the second on March 
11, the third on March 25, and the series of chamber music 
concerts will close on April 8. On March 10, the New 
York Trio gave a successful concert at Chancellor’s Hall, 
Albany, to an enthusiastic audience. On March 7, 8, and 9, 
the Trio was heard at the concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, playing the Beethoven triple concerto, 
making five appearances in all in five days. 
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Nyiregyhazi and Thomas Reengaged for Boston 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi and John Charles Thomas were so 
well received at their joint recital at Symphony Hall, we 
ton, last season, that they have been booked for a re-ap 
ance in the same hall on Sunday evening, April 8. bes 
they appeared there last year, Olin Downes, in the Boston 
Globe, wrote: 

John Charles Thomas, the American baritone, well known for his 


admirable performances in light opera, and Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the 


young Hungarian pianist, who made an exceptional success when he 
appeared with the Boston Symphony Orchestra earlier in the season, 
gave a joint recital yesterday atternoon. Mr. Thomas has a voice 
which is uncommonly flexible and warm, He is an interpreter as well 
as a gifted and well schooled vocalist, and he gave the audience great 
pleasure. Mr. Nyiregyhazi played with the virtuoso fire and feeling 
of ten. The roundness and beauty of his tones in singing passages, 
for those who know what good piano playing means, is even more 
remarkable than the astonishing speed and sonority he can bring to 
bear when he chooses. He mi shes the sustained phrase on the piano 
a thing of beauty to enjoy and remember. In the poetic or dramatic 
character of his conceptions, in the complete ease anf mastery with 
which he makes his efects in a great concert hall Nyiregyhazi 
shows the qualities which should make him one of Be. world 8 greatest 
pianists in years to come, 

The Boston Herald wrote: 

Both responded to segented requests for encores, Mr. Nyiregyhazi 
adds one more to the list of excellent pianists who have played in 
Symphony Hall. Remembering his recent fame as a “boy prodigy,” 
one naturally feared a certain amount of immaturity in his perform- 
ance, but there was none in evidence. He will soon reach the point 
where he will stir an audience's emotions to an almost unbearable 
extent. His melodies stand out as clearly against a moving mass of 
harmony as any orchestra could make them, Nir. Thomas is a talented, 
very pleasing singer. His voice is rich and smooth, with even more 
of a tenor ring in it than is usual with baritones, in the middle reg- 
He was wholly delightful. 


Caselotti Pupils in West Hoboken 


Maria Caselotti, coloratura soprano; Josephine Patuzzi, 
ee soprano, and Percy Boat, baritone, pupils of G. H, 

Caselotti, were heard in concert at Emerson High School 
auditorium, West Hoboken, N. J., on the evening of March 
11. Each soloist sang groups of songs by A. Louis Scar- 
molin, as well as numbers by other composers. 

Mme. Maria Caselotti, just back from her tour with the 
International Opera Company, was the star of the evening. 
With the very first number, Venzano’s Gran Valser, she 
held the audience spellbound. Her florid passages were 
rendered with ease, brilliance and accuracy. At the conclu- 
sion she was obliged to add The Wren, which she gave with 
her accustomed charm. 

Mme. Patuzzi, who has a sympathetic, lyric soprano voice, 
revealed in her work the excellent results of thorough train- 
ing. She also was compelled to respond with an encore. 
Mr. Boat, a fine baritone, was highly commended for his 
artistic phrasing, as well as for his diction. His voice is 
always pleasing, while his delivery shows remarkable ease, 
and is absolutely free from that unpleasant tone forcing 
employed by so many young singers. 

The singers were well supported by Mr. Scarmolin, who 
accompanied them sympathetically. 


ister, 


Reno-Van Bommel Musical Tea 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Reno gave a musical tea and recep- 
tion for Jan van Bommel, baritone, March 11, when May 
Barron, alto of the San Carlo Opera Company, sang ex- 
quisitely, repeated encores being requested of her. Dorothy 
Mansfield, pianist, played charmingly, Miss M. Daly, violin- 
ist, was well received, and several of Mr. van Bommel’s 
pupils were heard, namely, Misses E. Meller, mezzo; J. 
Heimes, contralto; A. Boland, soprano, all singing with 
excellent style, great ease and poise. 

Mr. van Bommel sang several selections; Air, from 
Andrea Chenier, was given with dramatic intensity, showing 
him the possessor of a rich baritone voice of remarkable 
quality. Singing of Meta Schummann’s Thou Immortal 
Night, accompanied by the composer, delighted the guests, 
among whom were many well known musicians and critics, 
as well as members of foreign Embassies. Conmimander 
ge Rowles, English R. N., and Commander Ritter, 

S. Navy, were among the guests. 


Simmons Sings in New York and Connecticut 


William Simmons, baritone, sang at a reception given 
to the officers of the All American Cable Company at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of February 21. He 
was heard in a group of Kipling ballads. 

March 12 Mr. Simmons sang at the Fourth Lenten Musi- 
cale at the United Church, Bridgeport, Conn. He was 
heard in the baritone aria, O, God, Have Mercy, from 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio, St. Paul, also Just As I Am, by 
the late Charles B. Hawley, and He Maketh Wars to 
Cease by Chadwick. Mrs, Elmer Beardsley, organist and 
choir director of the church, furnished excellent accom- 
paniments for Mr. Simmons. 


Dambois in America Next Season 


Maurice Dambois, the Belgian cellist, will return to the 
United States for the season 1923-24 under the management 
of Loudon Charlton. Mr. Dambois will arrive about Janu- 
ary 15 for a tour not to exceed three months. This past 
season he has been playing with gratifying success through- 
out Belgium, France and England. a1 London, alone, he 
has appeared thirteen times, nine of these occasions being 
his individual recitals. Associated with him during the 
winter have been Eugen Ysaye, violinist, and Yves Nat, 
pianist. The three artists have been playing to capacity 
houses in a series of concerts devoted to trio works. 
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“exceptional promise” 
“engagingly limpid voice” 
“pure in quality” 

“lovely in plasticity” 
“brilliant timbre” 

“clarity and ease” 

“an excellent soprano” 
“voice of rich timbre” 
“voice of charming quality” 


“altogether lovely” 
“superb sostenuto” 
“brilliant singing” 

“vigor and spirit” 
“attractive stage presence” 
“faultless manner” 
“scored heavily” 

“flawless diction” 

“most artistic” 

“delightful personality” 
“consummate artist” 

“sang with stunning effect” 
“bewitching humor” 
“breathed romance” 


“great range” 


“musical appreciation” 
“charming personality” 
“gracious manner” 


“musicianly manner” 
“sympathetic quality” 
“full of appeal” 


“voice of ample breadth” 
“smooth quality” 
“wonderful attainments” 


“strong and brilliant” 
“striking appearance” 


“animation” 
o ot ab 
expressive 


“unusually fine technique” 
“charm of interpretation” 


“remarkable finish” 
“musical intelligence” 


“ability and discrimination” 


“fascinating stage presence” 
“amazing ease” 


“clear and resonant voice” 
“good volume” 


“an instant favorite” 
“beautiful enunciation” 


“beauty and brilliancy” 


“delicate sense of interpretation” Charlotte News, N. C. 
“intelligence and understanding” Watertown Daily Times, N. Y. 


“personal magnetism” 


The Cntics Know 
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Some of the Press, Comments 


of the Past Year 


Boston Transcript, Mass. 
Pittsburgh Post, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Press, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Sun, Pa. 


Springfield Daily Republican, Mass. 


> 


Springfield Union, Mass. 


Springfield Daily News, Mass. 
Providence Tribune, R. I. 


Bridgeport Evening Star, Conn. 
Lowell Courier Citizen, Mass. 
Keene Evening Sentinel, N. H. 


Allentown Morning Call, Pa. 
Allentown Record, Pa. 
Newark Evening News, N. J. 


Newark Ledger, N. J. 


Waterbury Evening Democrat, Conn. 


Waterbury Republican, Conn. 
Fall.River Herald, Mass. 


Fall River Evening News, Mass. 


Summit Herald, N. J. 
Summit Recorder, N. J. 
Charlotte Observer, N. C. 


90% 


of Miss Vreeland’s engage- 
ments have resulted from 
hearings. 


ee 


Soprano 


Exclusive Management 
WALTER ANDERSON 
1452 Broadway, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
OFFERS BACHAUS AS SOLOIST 





Orchestra Also Gives Russian Program, with Nina Koshetz 
as Soloist—Bourskaya’s Carmen Feature of Metro- 
politan Opera's Visit—Philharmonic Orchestra 
Presents Triple Attraction—Many Other 
Concerts and Recitals 

Philadelphia, Pa, March 18.—An all-Russian program 
was the offering of the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
concerts of March 16 and 17. The first number was the 
Overture Rouslane et Ludmila, by Glinka. This was follow- 
ed by four Moussorgsky numbers: Trepak, Humoresque, 
Reverie and Dance and Death the Commander, sung by 
Nina Koshetz, whose magnificent voice, excellent inter- 
pretation and strong personality left their impress on the 
audience. The Tschaikowsky oon+ pag, Presny 5, in E minor, 
admirably led and played, followed. me. Koshetz again 
appeared in the Air of Marpha, from Tzar’s Bride, and 
Mlada and Eastern Romance, by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The 
program closed with the Dance from Snegourotchka by 
composer 

SpeciaL Orcnestra CONCERT. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski, 
gave its third special concert, March 15, in the Academy of 
Music, with Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, as soloist in the 
third concerto for piano and orchestra, by Beethoven. The 
orchestral numbers included the third Leonore overture, by 
Beethoven; the Swan of Tuonela, by Sibelius, and Till 
Eulenspiegel, by Strauss. 


he same 


MerTropoLitaAN Opera COMPANY 

The Metropolitan Opera Company presented Carmen at 
the Academy of Music, March 13, with Ina Bourskaya in 
the title role, She portrayed a vivid Carmen, Nina Morgana 
appeared delightfully as Micaela, Orville Harrold as Don 
Jose, Giuseppe De Luca as Escamillo (his maginficent sing- 
ing of the Toreador Song was thrilling), Charlotte Ryan 
as Frasquita, Henriette Wakefield as Mercedes, Louis 
D'Angelo as Damcaire, George Meader as Remendado, Italo 
Picchi as Zemiga, Millo Picco as Morales: Rosina Galli, 
premiere danseuse, Guiseppe Bonfiglio and the corps de 
ballet presented some delightful dances. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted 

Matinee Musicat Cius 

An interesting Lenten program was given at the regular 
meeting of the Matinee Musical Club in the Bellevue- 
Stratford, March 13. The club chorus, under the direction 
of Helen Pulaski Innes, opened the program with numbers 
by Buzzi-Peccia and Grieg with incidental solos by Rachel 
Troost Stuempfig, soprano, and Laura T. Bast, contralto. 
Loretta Kerk accompanied, A quartet composed of Dorothy 
Johnstone Baseler, harpist; Lucius Cole, violinist; Bertram 
Austin, cellist, and Mrs. Edward P. Linch, pianist, played 
numbers by Grieg and Bruch. Others taking part were 
Ruth Grim Craft, pianist; Margaret Eberbach, soprano; 
Florence E. Newbourg, soprano, Dora Young Van Roden, 
contralto; Mrs, Charles E. Fricke, soprano; Florence Adele 
Wightman, harp, and piano numbers; the Junior Chorus; 
Susan Johns Mills, soprano; Anne B. Smith, contralto; 
Florence I, Haeule and Helen Rowley contributing violin 
obligati; Lillian Leidy, contralto, and Ada W. Craig, so- 
prano. Loretta Kerk, Nan Woerner and Nina Prettyman 
Howell were the accompanists. 

PHILHARMONIC Society ORCHESTRA. 

The concert given March 11, in the Academy of Music, 
held a triple attraction for the large audience assembled. 
First, the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra; second, Alex- 
ander Siloti, pianist; and third, Camille Zeckwer, composer- 
pianist and conductor, who conducted his own composition, 
Jade Butterflies. Mr. Siloti played the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo for piano and orchestra in B flat minor, Bach’s organ 
prelude, in E minor, and a group of Russian Folk Songs 
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from op. 2, by Liadow, arranged Siloti, consisting of 
Legend A'ut the Birds, I Danced Wick ny Be Cradle 
Song and Dance. The orchestra under Josef Pasternack, 
nm Lewy presented, Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet 
fantasy and Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries. 
Francesco Marcacci Conpuctor AND CoMPOSER. 
Francesco Marcacci conducted an orchestra of 
players assembled under the name of the Metropolitan Sym- 
ony Orchestra, in a concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
ouse, March 12. The three numbers, Bimba Morente, 
Minuetto and the Prelude to Act III of the opera, Nadeyda, 
were composed by Maestro Marcacci and elicited loud ap- 
plause from the audience. Anthony Liuzzi, cellist, accom- 
panied by Joseph Allard, played numbers by Frind, Selig- 
mann, Reisman and Popper. The other orchestral numbers 
were La Vestale, by Spontini; Iris, by Mascagni; A a, 
by Catalani; Buffalmacco, by Gasco, and I Vespri Siciliani, 
by Verdi. The program was preceded by the playing of 
the Star Spangled Banner and an Italian Patriotic air. 


Bocuettt Pupit 1n Recirat, 
Giuseppe Boghetti, the well known Philadelphia vocal 
teacher, presented one of his pupils, Marion Anderson, con- 
tralto, in a studio recital, March 14. 


TorPADIE AND PENHA IN JoINT RECITAL, 

Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Michael Penha, first cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, assisted by Agnes Clune 
Quinlan at the piano, gave a joint recital at the Plays and 
Players’ Club, March 14. This is the last concert in the 
Artist Series under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Miss Torpadie was in native cos- 
tume and her songs were mostly Scandinavian, A group 
of four Swedish folk songs were particularly pleasing. 
Her voice and manner delighted her audience. Mr, Penha 
played numbers by Gluck, Couperin, Sammartini, Guerrero, 
Faure, Maurage and Saint-Saéns with finesse and power. 
Miss Quinlan again exhibited her well known ability as an 
accompanist. 

St. Marks MALE Cuor. 

The male choir of St. Marks’ Church gave its ninth 
public service, March 14, with Lewis A. Wadlow directing 
and Andrew Wheeler at the organ. The program included 
two organ numbers played by Mr. Wadlow, the third 
sonata by Mendelssohn, and toccata from the Gothic Suite, 
by Boellmann. The anthems were Magnificat in E, by B. 
Luard-Selby ; Nunc Dimittis and O Lord God of Our Salva- 
tion, by Ernest Ford, and O Light Divine, by A. Kastal- 
sky. 

Marcet Dupré 1n FareweLt Concert. 

Marcel Dupré gave his farewell Philadelphia concert, 
March 15, on the large organ in the Grand Court of the 
Wanamaker Store. It is estimated that more than eight 
thousand persons were present in the store to say nothing of 
those who “listened in” over the radio. Mr. Dupré played 
Bach’s passacaglia in C minor and two movements from 
the fourth symphony by Widor, beside many of his own 
compositions. The chief feature of the program was the 
symphony which Mr. Dupré improvised upon themes sent 
in to him by prominent musicians. 

PHILADELPHIA Music CLus Gives OrPHEUs. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, 
pens gave Gluck’s Orpheus in the Bellevue-Stratford, 

arch 15. It was an admirable production. Veronica Swei- 
gart, contralto, made a realistic and diginfied Orpheus with 
a voice of smoothness and beauty and remarkably clear 
enunciation, Cora Frye was a handsome and adequate 
Eurydice, while Dorothy Fox made a sweet-voiced Amour. 
The chorus of about forty voices was excellent as was 
the ballet which was trained by Caroline Littlefield. The 
entire production was under the able direction of Edith A. 
Pusey and was enthusiastically appreciated by a capacity 
audience. The Women’s Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
J. W. F. Leman, rendered adequately the difficult accom- 
paniment. M. W. C. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
John Henry Lyons, director of the department of music in the public schools of Tacoma, Wash., (center) and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the composer, and Princess Tsianina, mezzo-soprano, who were soloists at the third and fourth concerts 


of the music festival held on February 6-9. 


At the first concert, the Stadium High School Music Department, Clayton 


W. Johnson director, took part, while the students of the Lincoln High School, D. P. Nason director, were heard at the 


second concert. 


Preceding the program rendered by Cadman and Princess T'sianina, at the third of the series, an instru- 


mental prelude was given by the Horace Mann School Band, Charles M. Sherman director ; Combined Grade School Orches- 
tras, D, P. Nason director, and two vocal selections by Johns and Jakobowski by the combined chorus, John Henry Lyons 


director, with Mary Bula Cook, as accompanist, and Niles Ackerman as soloist. 


Following Mr. Cadman and the Indian 


princess, there were other selections by the combined chorus. Princess Tsianina sang a group of Indian songs, Mr. Cad- 
man playing @ group of his own compositions, and later they united in giving selections from Cadman’s American opera, 


Shanewis. 


(Photo by Boland.) 
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NEW PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR 
GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 


Interesting Meeting at the Home of Mrs. Daniel Guggen- 
heim—Goldman Concerts Endorsed by 
Juilliard Foundation 

An important and interesting meeting of the committee 
of the Goldman Band Free Concerts. was held on March 14, 
at the residence of Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, in the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, about thirty-five members being present. 

Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, who has assumed the chairman- 
ship of the committee this year and who has done so much 
to make these concerts possible, called the meeting to order 
and addressed the members present as follows: 2 

“This is the first meeting of the Citizens’ Committee and 
we have come together, primarily, to know each other and 





© Underwood & Underwood. 
EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 


conductor and composer. 


to know what the plans for the immediate future are, and 
finally to organize on a permanent basis so that the future 
of the concerts will be assured.” 

Mrs. Guggenheim then introduced Prof. John J. Coss, di- 
rector of the summer session at Columbia University, who 
told of the work accomplished by the Goldman Band during 
the five seasons it has played on the Green. 

The chairman then introduced Dr. Eugene A. Noble, sec- 
retary of the Juilliard Foundation, who, she said, had been 
a frequent attendant of the Goldman Band concerts, and 
was well able to express an opinion concerning them. Dr. 
Noble spoke on behalf of the Juilliard Foundation, and as a 
conclusion of his remarks, handed the chairman an envelope 
containing a check for $1,500, as a tribute from the Juilliard 
Foundation. 

Mrs. Guggenheim then called u Hon. Philip Berolz- 
heimer, who spoke in behalf of the City Administration. Mr. 
Berolzheimer has been interested in these concerts since 
their inception and has always been a generous contributor. 

All the speakers were eloquent in their praise of the Gold- 
man Band concerts, and particularly of Mr. Goldman per- 
sonally. After the speeches time was allowed for discus- 
sion, and it was decided to appoint several committees, the 
principal one being the financial committee. Mr. Goldman 
told of the plans for the coming season, all of which met 
with the unanimous approval of the committee. 

A season of sixty concerts is to be given in Central Park, 
starting on June 4 and vee, Se August 26. The concerts 
will be given on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. 

Following is a list of the citizens’ committee: Mrs. Daniel 
Guggenheim, chairman; Murry Guggenheim, vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Alexander Kohut, secretary; Mrs. William Laimbeer, 
treasurer; Prof. Felix Adler, Mme. Frances Alda, Mrs. 
Francis MacNeil Bason, Mrs. Rogers H. Bacon, Mrs. 
Courtlandt Barnes, Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, Stephen 
Birch, Mrs. John Blair, George Blumenthal, William C. 
Breed, George T. Brokaw, Francis H. Brownell, Mabel 
Choate, Mrs. Arthur B. Claflin, Joseph Clendenin, Thomas 
Cochran, Prof. John J. Coss, Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, Walter 
Damrosch, Leo L. Doblin, Pierre S. Du Pont, Dr. James C. 
Egbert, Dr. John L. Elliott, Louis L. Firuski, Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler, Mrs. Simon Frankel, Mrs. Barton French, Col. 
Michael Friedsam, Virginia D. H. Furman, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. Isaac Gimbel, Harry 
F. Gygueatein, William D. Guthrie, Mrs. Millie R. Ham- 
bur, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Mrs. Montgomery Hare, 

ohn F, Harris, Mary Garrett Hay, Charles Hayden, August 

eckscher, M. sg James N. Jarvie, Mrs. Helen 
pods fs ns, Otto H. Kahn, Daniel Kops, Mrs. James 
Lees diaw, Arthur Lehmann, Louis S. Levy, William 
Loeb, Jr. Elisabeth Marbury, Albert G. Milbank, Mrs. 
Clarence Millhiser, Mrs. William Fellowes Morgan, Frank 
A. M , Judge Morena J. O’Brien, Grace Parker, Mrs. 
Herbert Parsons, Mrs. Francis K. Pendleton, Dagmar Per- 
kins, James H. Post, Virginia Potter, Mrs. John T. Pratt, 
Albert Rifkin, Louis F. Rothschild, John D. Thomas 
F. sa Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, Mrs. Jac . Schiff, 
Charles M. Schwab, Mrs. Mary K. Simkovitch, Gertrude 
Robinson og James rm er, Mrs. ii Bentley Squier, 
Mrs. Benjamin tern, Frank V. Storrs, Mrs. S. W. Straus, 
Mrs. Charles L. Hiffany, Mrs. Samuel Untermeyer, Mrs. 
ocr = bse rag dW goa” Mi aergg illian D. 

ald, ix M. Warburg, Maude Wetmor uis Wiley, 
Mrs. Lewis S. Wolff. “ ‘ 


: Ellen Ballon with Culbertsons 
Ellen Ballon, the pianist, next season 
aunapeuet’ of Harry and Arthur Choe “‘oslea 
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Phenomenal Success in Chicago 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW| 





AUGUSTA COTTLOW SECOND ONLY TO PADEREWSKI 


Foremost Artist of Her Sex 
BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Three piano recitals stand out from the hammerous rush of the 
season: Paderewski’s, which was, of course, historic; that of Cortot, 
which marked some interesting departures from established pian- 
istic style; that of Augusta Cottlow, last night in Kimball Hall. 

AFTER PADEREWSKI, MISS COTTLOW PLAYED 
THE MOST IMPORTANT PROGRAM. 

AFTER PADEREWSKI, also, always and of course, MISS 
COTTLOW PLAYED WITH AS MUCH DISTINCTION, 
INDIVIDUALITY, PERSONALITY AND VIRTUOSITY AS 
ANY PIANIST THAT THE SEASON HAS BROUGHT TO 
US. She has the firm intellectual grasp, the buoyant rhythm, the 
technical infallibility that belong to the finest Bach style, with an 
added luster of modern pianistic art that banishes all hint of the 
academic. She has the greatness of spirit, the massive tone, the 
splendid imagination that belong to Beethoven. ; ; 

She has that tonal luster, that acoustic magic, that veil of pian- 
istic resonance that can surround the melodies of Chopin with the 
glamour that belongs to romance. She has the noble poetry of 
feeling to match the poetic nobility of MacDowell. She has the 
fervor, the abandon and the superlative virtuosity that alone can 
reveal the spirit of Liszt. 

In short, SHE HAS ALL THE PIANIST VIRTUES and 
ALL THE MUSICAL REQUISITES and SHE HAS THE 
PERSONAL FORCE AND MAGNETISM TO MAKE THEM 
A PART OF HER OWN ARTISTIC MESSAGE. WHERE- 
FORE SHE SHOULD BE THE MOST POPULAR OF 
AMERICAN PIANISTS, AS SHE UNQUESTIONABLY IS 
NOW THE FIRST OF HER SEX.—Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, February 16, 1923. 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW, RANKS WITH BEST 
BY EDWARD MOORE 


PIANO PLAYING TO RANK WITH THE SEASON’S 
BEST was on exhibition last night, emanating from the fingers and 
still more from the brain of Augusta Cottlow. : 

SHE IS AN IMPORTANT FIGURE to those who know their 
piano. She has the intellect to cope with and make a stunning per- 
formance out of Beethoven’s sonata, opus 111, the fancy to persuade 
her hearers with Chopin’s B major nocturne and his F minor bal- 
lade—it is a pity that so many pianists fear the difficulties of this 

‘ piece—and the smashing drive to make MacDowell’s “Norse” son- 

ata impressive. She arranged a BIG PROGRAM AND SHE 
PLAYED IT IN A BIG WAY.—Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1923. 


“‘Leader of 
WOMAN PIANISTS.” 


—Herman Devries. 


“Second only to 
PADEREWSKI.”’ 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn. 


“RANKS WITH BEST.” 


—Edward Moore. 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW, LEADER OF WOMAN 
PIANISTS 
BY HERMAN DEVRIES - 


The only alloy in a recapitulated enjoyment of 
Augusta Cottlow’s playing is regret that she is not 
with us more often. 


One wonders if one ever really did APPRECIATE HER 
BEFORE, THIS REMARKABLE AMERICAN, whose place is 
UNIQUE AMONG FEMININE PIANISTS. IS THERE ANY 
ONE JUST LIKE AUGUSTA COTTLOW? 

Her program promised much and much was given that was fine 
and big and brainy. 


Brains and sentiment are blended in Cottlow’s art, so that one’s 
sense of beauty is satisfied while one approves as well with clear 
reason. 


Especially in the Beethoven sonata were her qualities of power 
and personality best revealed. 


SHE HAS THE VIRILITY OF TONE AND TECHNIC 
OF THE MALE PIANISTS PAR EXCELLENCE, WITH- 
OUT EVER LOSING THE FEMININE GRACES OF 
POETRY AND CHARM. If her fingers are of steel, they are 
also of velvet—and everything she touches has meaning. As I 
said above, A REMARKABLE AMERICAN, A REMARK. 
ABLE WOMAN—A REMARKABLE ARTIST.—Chicago Eve- 
ning American, February 16, 1923. 


BY KARLETON HACKETT 


Mme. Cottlow gave a delightful recital SHE HAS THE IN. 
STINCT FOR THE PIANO AND THINKS MUSIC IN 
TERMS OF THE PIANO. Her fingers are strong, her technique 
dependable and SHE PLAYS WITH THE EASE OF ONE 
INTENDED BY NATURE TO PLAY. The greatest natural 
aptitude must be subject to the unending routine if its gifts are to 
be made of full avail, but the fine results are possible only when 
nature supplied the right sort of material in the first place. 
NATURE WAS KIND TO MME. COTTLOW AND SHE HAS 
DONE THE REST. 


For some years now she has made rather a specialty of Mac- 
Dowell’s music, and she gave an interesting reading of his “Norse” 
sonata, 

Mme. Cottlow succeeded in bringing out the “impetuous vigor” 
without losing the sense of the underlying strength. 

MacDowell demands especial sympathy on the part of the artist 
who is to interpret him if his meaning is to be made clear. Mme. 
Cottow HAD THE COMPREHENSION that had PENE- 
TRATED BENEATH THE SURFACE and THE FORCE TO 
SET FORTH CONVINCINGLY what she found there. 


The reading of the second movement was particularly fine. It 
was poetic, with a restrained expression in keeping with Mace- 
Dowell’s mode of thought. There was play of light and shade, and 
always with the sense that the tonal colors came naturally from the 
spirit of the music.—The Chicago Evening Post, February 16, 1923. 


Address: 385 Fort Washington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC A PROMINENT 
FEATURE IN BERLIN CONCERTS 


Kaminski’s Sixty-ninth Psalm Achieves Popular Success—Rentsch’s Erwartung a Noble Work—Singakademie Migrates— 
Wave of Patriotism Spreading Through Germany Brings Ruhr Orchestras to Berlin—Two 
American Composers Arouse Attention 


Berlin, March 1—A feature of the month of February, 
otherwise without exciting musical moments, has been a 
certain revival of interest in choral music, This has in 
part been due to the accidental juxtaposition of interesting 
concerts by the various leading choruses of Berlin, and 
partly to the sudden revival of patriotism in connection with 
the events in the Ruhr. This latter feature, of course, is 
entirely fortuitous, but it is nevertheless felt in an intensi- 
fied religious feeling and consequent interest in the doings 
of the church choirs, such as the famous Berlin Domchor 
(Cathedral Choir) which is still one of the finest boy 
choirs in the world and gives its regular weekly concerts 
as in the days before the war, under the direction of the 
same choirmaster, namely Georg Riidel. 


Bertin’s Leapinc CHoruses. 


Aside from the crack boys’ choir of the Protestant Cathe- 
dral, the leading choruses of Berlin are the venerable Sing- 
akademie, still under the leadership of Prof. Georg Schu- 
mann, the composer of Ruth and other choral works known 
in America; the Bruno Kittel Choir, named after its con- 
ductor, which has become the leading choral utility since 
the demise of Prof. Siegfried Ochs’ Philharmonic Chorus 
two years ago; and this same Prof. Ochs Hochschulchor— 
the reorganized chorus of the State High School for Music 

which comprises some of the elements of the old Phil- 
harmonic Choir. That there are in Berlin a number of other 
choral organizations capable of executing big musical tasks 
was proved by the recently repeated performance of Mah- 
ler’s Symphony of the Thousand under Dr, Heinz Unger 
(already recorded in the Musica Courter), in which none 
of the above-named leading organizations took part. 


Hocuscnute CHorus Presents Bic Novevty. 


At the most recent concert of the Hochschule Choir, 
Prof. Ochs presented a novelty that had been looked for- 
ward to with keen interest by the critics, namely Heinrich 












“A fine voice, splendid musi- 
cianship and rare interpretative 
power.”-—Rome (Ga.) News, 
Feb. 6, 1923. 















Kaminski’s Sixty-ninth Psalm, for solo, chorus and orches- 
tra. Kaminski, who despite his name is a German, ag i 
to the so-called Munich school of composers, though 
actually studied in Berlin under Profs. Klatte and Juon. 
His name first aroused attention at the German Tonkiinst- 
lerfest in 1921 in Nuremberg, where this same psalm had 
its very first hearing anywhere. This second performance 
was Kaminski’s very first chance to be heard in the city of 
Berlin. 

The composition was received with evident enthusiasm 
by the public and deserves this distinction to a certain de- 
gree by the grandeur of its conception and the unusual 
contrapuntal skill displayed. Technically and zsthetically, 
however, the score manifests obvious defects. Max Reger’s 
over-charged contrapuntal style seems to be Kaminski’s 
ideal, and Reger’s tendency toward Cyclopean and rather 
roughly designed construction has left distinct traces in 
the younger man’s score. An excess of polyphonic treat- 
ment produces that characteristic thickness of sound which 
tires the ear after a short time. The dullness of tone color 
and the absence of delicate transitions are also a conse- 
quence of this style of writing. 

The heaping-up of masses of sound—eruptions of an ec- 
static temperament—nevertheless produced a startling effect, 
which largely accounts for the undisputed popular success 
of this work. Kaminski’s manner of writing is typically 
that of a certain class of neo-Germanic composers whose 
principal aim is the exhibition of strength and massive 
weight. The performance of the difficult composition was 
excellent, thanks to Prof. Ochs and his well-schooled chorus. 
The boys’ choir, however, to which a considerable part of 
the score is allotted, failed in purity of intonation, besides 
causing some critical moments in the performance which 
were, fortunately, overcome by the conductor’s skill. 


More CuHorat Novetties. 


Since Prof. Ochs has retired within the walls of the 
Hochschule (all the concerts of his chorus are given at the 
Hochschule Hall) the Bruno Kittel Chorus has gradually 
been replacing the former Philharmonic Chorus in the gen- 
eral musical life. Kittel’s chorus is now in excellent trim, 
has an abundance of youthful, fresh voices and is tech- 
nically equal to high technical demands. Its most recent 
program promised a six-part Ave Maria by Werner Wolff, 
the able conductor of the Hamburg Opera. At the re- 
hearsals this work was seen to be an excellent test of cre- 
ative talent, but at the last moment the performance had 
to be put off for some mysterious reason—ostensibly be- 
cause of a defect in the organ. On the same program 
figured a new composition by Arno Rentsch. This setting 
for chorus and orchestra of Hélderlin’s ode, Erwartung, is 
distinguished by noble melodic invention, and reproduced a 
sound atmosphere akin to the exalted beauty of the famous 
poem. The composer attests, moreover, a remarkable skill 
in the treatment of the choral body. 


SINGAKADEMIE Forcep To EMIGRATE. 


In opposition to Prof. Ochs, who has revolutionized the 
methods of choral singing, Prof. Schumann, the director 
of the famous old Singakademie, has for a long time been 
considered a conservative musician. But of late the two 
opponents have approached each other more and more in 
their zsthetic convictions and musical practices. This was 
particularly noticeable in Schumann’s remarkable and highly 
impressive interpretation of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, 
which preserved all the sterling traditional qualities of the 
famous Singakademie Choir without lacking that vividness 
and that rhythmical verve and dynamic power to which 
Siegfried Ochs has accustomed Berlin audiences. The solo 
parts, too, were in able hands, notably those of Hilde Elger, 
the Berlin contralto, and Hans Vaterhaus, of Zurich, who 
has become a celebrity in Berlin concert halls by his achieve- 
ments as a song interpreter. ‘ 

This performance, by the way, was a sign of the times 
—of the critical state of affairs in Germany, which de- 
mands a greater amount of economizing and exhaustion of 
economic resources than ever before. For the first time 
in its history of more than a century the Singakademie has 
been forced to emigrate from its own beautiful home and 
give concerts in large churches and in the big Philharmonic, 
in order to increase the size of its audiences and reduce 
its own expenditures. In the meantime its own hall is 
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EMINENT FRENCH ‘CELLIST 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 
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To say that a 
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BOSTON POST (0. Downes): 

Mr. Miquelle payed beautifully. We 
know of few ‘cellists who unite his 
sound technique, his sure musicianship 
and sincerity of feeling, with the 
finesse of style and the exquisite sense 
of proportion which are characteristics 
of his “school” of -playing. 


BOSTON GLOBE: 

He chose the Lalo concerto and 
pinged it with considerable technical 
skill as well as sound musicianship. 
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being hired out for chamber music and other concerts, for 
which the budget is small. H. 1, 
Tue New Wave or Patriotism. 

The revival of patriotic feeling which we mentioned at 
the beginning of this letter has had a curious revival of 
community singing in its wake. For three years after the 
war it was impossible to hear a patriotic song except in 
the private haunts of patriotic students and secret re- 
actionary clubs. Today one cannot go anywhere without 
running the danger to be obliged to stand up for Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles or the Watch on the Rhine. A remarkable 
demonstration that occurred recently in the revival premiere 
of Schiller’s William Tell at the State Theater, is being 
repeated nightly by audiences that fill the big theater despite 
the exorbitant prices of seats. In the scene between the 
conspirators on the Riitli, when they grasp each others’ 
hands and pronounce the famous oath: “One united people 
of brethren we shall be,” those in the audience grasp each 
others’ hands as well, raise them high during the oath, 
and then break into the national hymn. Woe to him who 
does not follow the crowd! Yesterday an American mis- 
sionary, not understanding what it was all about, barely 
escaped being lynched. 

In all the theaters now there are entr’acte speakers ap- 
pealing for financial help for the Ruhr—quite like in the 
war—and the passions of people are to my mind being 
roused in a dangerous manner. Between the acts of operas, 
singers in costumes wander about the corridors collecting 
money, and a great proportion of the concerts are given 
for the benefit of the Ruhr population. Music, as ever, is 
being used to rouse people’s feelings for the struggle of 
man against man. 

Tue Ruger Orcuestras Visit Bern. 


A demonstration of some magnitude was staged today 
at the Grosses Schauspielhaus, Berlin’s mammoth circus- 
theater, when the united forces of three Ruhr district or- 
chestras, from Essen, Bochum and Dortmund, gave a 
monster concert for the occupied district. The program, 
consisting of popular items by Bruckner, Beethoven and 
Brahms, was conducted successively by Rudolf Schulz- 
Dornburg, ‘Wilhelm Sieben and Max Fiedler, the three 
conductors of the three orchestras. Since the affair, which 
of course rallied all of musical and pseudo-musical Berlin, 
was more political than artistic, it is not necessary to 
mention details, except to say that the Symphonic Music 
by Rudi Stephan, a young German composer who fell 
during the war, was added and, conducted by Schulz-Dorn- 
burg, aroused the greatest interest. 

Fewer ForeicNers. 

Political conditions and their consequences—including the 
unprecented rise in prices, which, fatally co-incident this 
time with a rise in the currency, have ceased to make 
Berlin a happy hunting ground—are driving away foreign- 
ers of all kinds, and are of course thinning the ranks of 
foreign concert givers. There are fewer “Valuta concerts” 
than formerly, because “valuta” itself has become a chimera. 
The last to remain, however, are the Americans, for the 
Americans that are still here are on the whole more per- 
manent visitors and the reason for the presence lies beyond 
the mere “press notice recital” that draws the artists of all 
races and—grades to Berlin. 

There is, for instance, Composer George Antheil, who 
far from coveting the appproval of the local critics, seems 
to desire to rouse their ire and indeed to turn all music 
upside down. This “pianist-futurist,” hails from South 
Trenton, New Jersey, and he wants to “make music as hard 
as nails.” One Berlin critic pities him for this desire, 
without knowing in the least what it is all about. Some, who 
have experienced Leo Ornstein, think that it is another 
attempted short-cut, 4 l’Américaine, to novelty and fame. 
But it is by no means all fake. George Antheil, a true 
American synthesis of uncouth cleverness, brilliant intuition 
and impudent disregard of fundamentals, is a big talent. He 
might be a genius if his remarkable yet superficial grasp 
of the essentials of musical material were placed in the 
service of a deep and compelling inward urge. ° The question 
is: Will the glitter and clatter of his easily-made music 
prevent George Antheil from finding his soul? 

Grorce ANTHEIL’s MusicAL MECHANISMS. 


Meanwhile, in complete avoidance of all esoteric complica- 
tion, he abhors sentimentality and worships jazz. He wants 
to create the absolute, the “hard, musical object,” according 
to his‘own confession in the program introduction. Modern 
banality and modern mechanisms are the sources of his 
inspiration—aside from Stravinsky, without whom Antheil 
is unthinkable. His dissonances are merciless, of course, 
and too often have the flavor of false harmony; but his 
rhythm, though persistently “ragged,” is compelling, often 
interesting, and his dynamics form a sort of super-rhythm 
that holds the whole together in lieu of form. 

On the whole, however, his bark is worse than his 
bite: his Sonata sauvage is hardly wild enough, his Aero- 
plane Sonata too much of glider, his Death of the Machine 
not deadly at all, while the Jazz Sonata, after all, was not 
more jazzy than the rest. The Fireworks and Profane 
Waltzes are a clever salon piece for hardened ears, and 
the Primer for Ambitious Modernists more or less witty 
caricatures of contemporary styles. Nothing American, 
at any rate, has intrigued people so much as this apparently 
shy youngster from South Trenton. But there ought to be 
a salvage corps to take care of such precious gifts, for the 
sake of Uncle Sam. 

ANOTHER AMERICAN COMPOSER. 


Another American composer, of the opposite sex, gave a 
fair demonstration of talent and ability at a concert of the 
Berlin Symphony, under Camillo Hildebrand. Carita von 
Horst, née Partello, is an American lady wedded to a 
German baron, and was in pre-war days closely connected 
with the Grand Ducal court of Coburg, its opera and music 
school, and her hospitable home is well remembered by 
numerous American guests. Mme. von Horst has recently 
composed a three-act opera, The Two Fools, and portions 
of this were performed at this concert. While it is hardly 
possible to get an adequate idea of the whole work from 
this disconnected fragment, they sufficed nevertheless to 
show that she is progressive in her ideas and knows how to 
make skillful use of modern harmonic color. Her music, 
following in its general tendency the French impressionistic 
methods, has much charm of color, besides being fluent and 
interesting. César SAERCHINGER. 
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RICHARD HAGEM 


TRIUMPHS AS CONDUCTOR 


with Chicago Civic Opera Company 


“Taste, refinement, force and fine feeling for climax.”—Chicago Examiner. 


“Hageman a power.”—“Best conductor of French repertory we have ever 


heard at Auditorium.”—Chicago Evening American. 


“Master conductor.”—“Scores heavily.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“Incisive beat—command of his forces.”—Chicago Daily Post. 


“Scholar, taste, sensibility of mood, gift of great conductor.” 


—Chicago Daily Journal. 


“Superb showman.”—“Conductor of first rank.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“SNIEGUROTCHKA” 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN (Herman Devries.) 
—Hageman a power. My prophecy that Richard Hage- 
man would loom large in his directorial capacity with 
the presentation of “The Snow Maiden” was fulfilled. 
Hageman was a power—a force. He knows every line of 
the score and directs it with absolute mastery. He was 
as potent in the pit as he was a support and inspiration 
to the artists, and let me add that his conducting of the 
third act ballet put him in first rank as a symphony chef 
d’orchestre, as well as an operatic leader of ripe ability. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS (Maurice Rosenfeld.)—Score 
heavily for the Chicago Civic Opera.Co., for last eve it 
gave to its guarantors and subscribers one of the most 
beautiful opera presentations that we have had since 
Chicago Opera became an established fact. ‘‘Sniegu- 
rotchka” proved a delightful entertainment and a real 
musical treat. Richard Hageman conducted, and gave to 
the musical part of the performance poise, rhythmic 
steadiness, swing and color. He conducted with musi- 
oo authority, and also read into the score lightness, 
elasticity and grace. He not only supported the singers 
and dancers on the stage, but he brought out of this 

artiture all the TONAL EFFECTS AND COLOR that 

is big body of instrumentalists were capable of bringing 
forth. He showed himself a master conductor and earned 
much of the applause for the excellence of the perform- 
ance, 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL (Eugene Stinson).— 
Richard Hageman, who conducted, shared with Roerich 
(artist who made scenery) the honors of the perform- 
ance and the applause of the audience. The burden of 
preparing the musical part of the new presentation has 
rested upon his shoulders, and he alone stood responsible 
for its virtues or defects. The result was one to do him 
great credit and the cause for congratulation that he is 
a member of the company. 

The work proceeded smoothly. The orchestration is 
written with consummate skill to suit a many angled 
purpose. The rich points were revealed with the hand 
of a surgeon, and the speed of the performance was 
kept to an excellent notch, 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER (Glenn Dillard 
Gunn).—One remembers first the orchestra, the chorus, 
the ballet. Sharing the first honors was the conductor, 
Richard Hageman, who found time in the crowded first 
week and in the equally hectic weeks that preceded it, 
to perfect so fine and vigorous an ensemble in a new and 
complicated work. 

The score bristies with difficulties, most of them that 
fundamental kind that derive from rhythm. Thus the 
final chorus moves in elevens. Fives and threes and 
fours are mixed indiscriminately. 

The spirit, as well as the matter, so complexly pre- 
sented, was caught and projected by Mr. Hageman with 
fine sympathy. Yet he was duly thoughtful of the sing- 
ers, and none could complain that orchestral support 
was intrusive or overemphatic. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE (Edward Moore).—lIf the 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. does nothing else notably for 
the rest of the season, it would still have justified its 
right to exist from the manner in which it brought out 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Sniegurotchka” last night. Here 
was an opera and a performance which sent memory 
scurrying back through the twelve years that Chicago 
has had its own opera to find something comparable in 
charm. Memory returns defeated. The performance was 
as smooth and well balanced as though it had been re- 
hearsed for months and played for weeks with not a 
hitch or a flaw anywhere. It has been mentioned here 
and there that the opera company rejoices this season in 
a staff of conductors of the first rank—one of them was 
in charge last night—Richard Hageman. It was not only 
a musical performance in which to take delight, but an 
acting one as well. Even the chorus accustomed to stroll 
on and off as a singing organization pure and simple, 
became on this occasion a set of efficient and delightful 
actors, wherefore there was applause at every act and 
nearly every song, curtain calls that brought out the 
Conductor Hageman. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE (Paul 8B. 
Martin).—A delightful work this, and delightfully it was 
read by Richard Hageman, whose understanding of this 
score is not only technically thorough, but is evidently 
based upon that wider knowledge which comes from a 
complete accord with the purpose of the composer, The 
orchestra under Mr. Hageman’'s direction has seldom 
been heard to better advantage than last night, nor have 
singers been given better leadership and support. 


There was a splendid co-operation between stage and 
pit, and this was another element which went to make 
the occasion memorable. 


“CARMEN” 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE (Edward Moore).—Apparently 
the company in acquiring his services has made an im- 
portant artistic addition to its ranks. This was neither 
unsuspected nor surprising to those who, during some 
half dozen summers, watched him and his methods at 
Ravinia, but it is none the less gratifying to know that 
oe eng Opera has secured another first-class con- 
ductor. 

First-class he certainly was in his debut. Only a few 
operas in all the long list run with as high reentage of 
pure gold in the score as Carmen, and it is always the 
duty of the conductor to find and reproduce the gold. 
This Mr. Hageman did, emphasizing here, bringing out 
a bit of lyric rapture there, 

The house called him a success, and to that verdict an 
additional vote is here appended. 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER (Glenn Dillard 
Gunn). — Mr. Hageman is an efficient master of the 
baton. He knows his score, his orchestra and his singers. 

He has taste, refinement, force and a fine feeling for 
climax. s hed 


CHICAGO EVENING POST (Karleton Hackett).—He 
has an incisive beat—command of his forces, and shows 
that he understands the spirit of the music. He con- 
ducted with vigor and the orchestra responded to him. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL (Eugene Stinson). 
—He is already known as a scholar, and he gave evi- 
dence of having that taste and sensibility to mood which 
is an essential gift of a great conductor. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS (Maurice Rosenfeld). — He 
put much vigor and spirit into the performance of the 
music of the opera. He was alert, held the personnel 
well together and gave to the reading of the score the 
sharp accent and precision that it called for. He proved 
himself a fine musician and a gifted conductor. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN (Herman Devries). 
—Mr. Hageman at the desk is a master accompanist on 
a grand scale. The quintet deserves particularly ardent 
praise. It was a stunning piece of vocal virtuosity and 
of consummate perfection of musicianship. He con- 
ducted forcefully with vivacity and verve. 


“MARTHA” 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS (Maurice Rosenfeld).— 
Richard Hageman who conducted was an important 
factor in the presentation (Martha). He received an 
individual acknowledgment from the audience for the 
manner in which he conducted the overture which was 
excellently played and he held the entire production 
well in hand dominating the concerted numbers and the 
chorus with firm grasp. The performance of “Martha” 
was another distinctive success for the Chicago Civic 
Opera Co, 


CHICAGO DAILY AMERICAN (Herman Devries).— 
Martha a great triumph. Last night Martha was greeted 
by genuine, demonstrative Joy. Richard Hageman’s 
crisp, clever conducting of the overture won long sus- 
tained applause repeated later in the evening when Mr. 
Hageman appeared upon the stage with the singers. 

There is no question of Mr. Hageman’'s attainments 
and artistic assets. He is thoroughly equipped with the 
requirements for his professional capacity. A musician 
of parts equally interesting and efficient as a composer 
and accompanist he brings knowledge and sympathy to 
his position at the conductor’s desk, 

Comparison of Mr. Hageman with certain other former 
leaders of the French repertoire in Chicago can only 
result in his own glorification. 

The chorus need we say was a refreshment to the ear. 


CHICAGO EXAMINER (Glenn Dillard Gunn). — A 
sparkling performance of “Martha” at the Auditorium 
last evening centered attention on Miss Edith Mason the 
Lady Enrichetta of the brilliant cast which sang the 
lively old classic—and on Richard Hageman the con- 
ductor. 

Under his baton the genial veteran of the repertory 
was brought to life again with much of the aristocratic 








finesse, the deftness and the flow of melody always 
silken if sometimes thin ingrained in thege scores of a 
vanished epoch, 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL (Eugene Stinson).—In 
view of his limited chance this season to show his style 
Hageman was fortunate in his opportunity last night. 
He has a fine sense of operatic cohesion, a neat hand at 
regulating speed and complete contro! of his men, He 
can give a tune its proper swagger without letting its 
glitter seem to have imposed upon his better judgment. 
The overture he brought to a stirring close 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE (Edward Moore).—Di- 
rector Hageman shares honors with singers. Hits be- 
came too numerous to count last night at the Audito- 
rium. They began with the overture and continued 
during and after the acts until the end. After Richard 
Hageman had finished the overture, he was given a re- 
ception such as no conductor has had before this season. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL (Eugene Stinson).— 
Richard Hageman another of his infrequent but agree- 
able visits to the conductor’s stand. He of all the 
season's personnel seems to belong to that of last year, 
which was so conspicuous for unutilized and costly 


talent. 
“MANON” 


CHICAGO AMERICAN (Herman Devries).-Hageman 
wins audience in French opera. Last night's perform- 
ance of ‘“‘Manon" demands in first place the name of 
Richard Hageman, who thus goes on record as the best 
conductor of French opera we have ever heard at the 
Auditorium. Mr. Hageman knows not only the techni- 
calities of the score but all the traditions of its Parisian 
alma mater so that the tempe were absolutely and en- 
tirely those of the Salle Favort. The orchestra sparkled 
and snapped during the sprightly opening scenes and 
thereafter obediently followed the moods of the play 
under Mr. Hageman’s sympathetic guidance. Mr. Hage- 
man had his way with the orchestra and stirred them 
into some of the loveliest and crispest playing of the 
season. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL (Eugene Stinson).— 
Richard Hageman appearing after a long absence con- 
ducted with refreshing spirit which did little to explain 
why he has not been more frequently in use. 

He received due attention from the audience. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS isewetee Rosenfeld) .— 


“Manon” by Massenet, was added last evening and 
under the direction of Richard Hageman was performed 
with orchestral finish and admirable ensemble of both 


vocal and instrumental forces. 

It may be safely stated that In many years this opera 
has not had such an illuminative and colorful reading as 
that given by the young Dutch conductor Hageman. He 
brought out of the elegant French partiture all the 
nuances of color and rhythm and scored a big success 
for his part of the production. The entire production 
refiected most credit upon Hageman, who had the sing- 
ers as well as the orchestra under perfect control. e 
knew how to accentuate the music with its many 
rhythms, so that it came forth with color and dynamic 


variety. 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE (Edward Moore).— 
“Manon” at the Auditorium last night turned out to be 
one of the most delightful and best played works in the 
whole season of the Chicago Civic Opera last night. 
Amelita Galli Curci and Tito Schipa were the stars but 
quite outside of their individual and well deserved suc- 
cesses, the success of the performance as a whole rested 
upon the shoulders of one man, the conductor, Richard 
Hageman. For Manon is a French opera down to its 
last line and its last convention and in the cast there 
were only three French artists, but Mr, Hageman, not 
only a fine conductor but a superb showman in a line of 
endeavor where showmanship is not always regarded as 
highly as it ought to be, took the various diverse ele- 
ments and welded them together in a smooth, flexible 
and delightful o—, incidentally the orchestra played 
under his baton as if it was inspired. 


Mr. Hageman Has Re-opened His New York Studios 
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ROCHESTER’S NEW PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA TO BE HEARD SOON 


Arthur Alexander Resigns from Eastman Theater Connec- 
tions—Successor Not Yet Announced—Ukrainian National 
Chorus Delights—Detroit Symphony Orchestra Heard 
—Chaliapin Makes First Appearance—New York 
Symphony in Second Concert—Quartet from 
Eastman School Substitutes Again—Bonnet 
Gives Fine Program—Mona Gondre and 
Elise Sorelle Enjoyed—Sandor Vas 
Warmly Greeted—Notes 


Rochester, March 17.—Plans have been completed in 
connection with the musical activities of the Eastman 
Cheater for the formation of a symphony orchestra for 
Rochester that is expected to become of far-reaching impor- 
tance. The bulk of the new orchestra will consist of the 
present members of the Eastman Theater Orchestra, which 
was assembled at the opening of the theater last autumn 
with this object in view, and which includes in its member- 
hip artists of distinction. To these will be added about 
twenty-five other musicians, selected from the best available 
talent in Rochester and other places. 

The new orchestra will be known as the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, in tribute to the memory of an orchestra 
which represented the city about fifty years ago, under the 
direction of Prof. Henry Appy, and which was forced to 
disband because of lack of funds. The new orchestra will 
make its first public appearance probably late this month, 
with Alf Klingenberg, well known pianist and director of 
the Eastman School of Music, as solo artist. It had been 
expected that the conductor of the new organization would 
be Arthur Alexander, whose work has won much praise 
as conductor of the Eastman Theater Orchestra, but Mr. 
Alexander last week tendered his resignation from all con- 
nection with the theater and orchestra. No explanation 
was given of the action. It is understood, however, that 
Mr. Alexander, who has been conducting rehearsals for 
ivany weeks, will hold the baton at the opening concert 
of the new orchestra, No intimation has been given as to 
who his successor will be. 

Mr. Eastman has long nourished the ambition to see 
Rochester the home of a symphony orchestra of worth- 
while quality, one that might reasonably be expected to 
become one of the best in the country in time. Indeed, it 
is known that the project had an important part in his plan 
for building a music school and theater, and that from the 
beginning an effort has been made to bring to Rochester 
musicians who would have a logical place in that enterprise. 
Observers generally regard the organization of this new 
orchestra as the most important feature thus far announced 
in connection with the Eastman institutions. The concert- 
master will be Alexander Roman, who has held that position 
with the theater orchestra, and the first cellist will be 
Vladimir Dubinsky. These artists are typical of the quality 
that will prevail through the organization. 

New York SyMpnHony 1n Seconp Concert. 

The next evening, March 14, the New York Symphony 
Orchestra gave its second concert of the season in the 
Eastman, and the last in the Furlong series, with Joseph 
Press, cellist, of the Eastman School faculty, as solo artist. 
Mr. Press had just recovered from a serious illness, and it 
had been impossible to rehearse with the orchestra; never- 
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theless, his playing of the Tschaikowsky Variations on a 
ococo Theme was artistically done and the audience gave 
him great applause. The orchestra played Glazounoff’s fifth 
symphony, Bach’s air on the G string, the polonaise from 
Beethoven's serenade for strings, and the Liszt No. 1 Hun- 
garian Rhapsody. 
Uxrarntan Nationa, Cuorus Denicuts. 

On February 21 a capacity audience greeted the famous 
Ukrainian National Chorus, appearing in the Furlong series 
as a substitute event for Mme. Schumann Heink, whose 
illness prevented her from es her January date here. 
The soloist was Oda Slobodskaja, Russian dramatic soprano. 
Both chorus and soloist won tremendous applause. 

Detrorr SympHoNy OrcHEestra HEarp. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, came to the Eastman Theater on February 
28 as the last event in the Paley series. Max Landow, a 
member of the Eastman School of Music faculty, was the 
piano soloist, playing a Liszt concerto with orchestra. The 
symphony was the fifth of Beethoven, and it was given a 
performance that delighted the large audience. 

CHALIAPIN Makes First ‘APPEARANCE. 

An “extra” attraction on March 7 brought Feodor Chalia- 
pin to the Eastman in a song recital of extraordinary 
interest. It was his first appearance in this city, and he 
sang seventeen songs, covering a wide variety, in Russian, 
French and Italian, The assisting artists were Max Rabino- 
witch, pianist, and Nicholas Levienne, cellist. 

Quartet From EastMAN ScHoot SupstTiTuTes AGAIN. 

For the second time it was necessary to cancel the sched- 
uled concert of the London String Quartet, which was to 
have been given first in January and then on February 19. 
An illness of a member of the ensemble necessitated a sub- 
stitute concert in each case. For the February program four 
artists from the Eastman School faculty were recruited. 
They were Vladimir Resnikoff and Gerald Kunz, violinists ; 
Samuel Belov, viola, and Max Landow, pianist. Although 
arranged hurriedly, the .program gave great pleasure to the 
audience in Kilbourn Hall. The concert was in the Monday 
Evening Series, in which the London Quartet had been 
scheduled to appear. 

Bonnet Gives Fine ProcraM. 

Joseph Bonnet made his first appearance of the season on 
the Kilbourn Hall organ on February 26, giving one of the 
concerts in the Monday Evening Series. The capacity of 
the hall was exhausted long before the doors were open. Mr. 
Bonnet gave one of his characteristically fine programs, 
beginning with the old masters and ending with the moderns. 

Mona Gonpre AND Exise Sorette Enyoyen. 

The second concert in the series for young folks arranged 
for Saturday afternoons was given on February 24 by Mona 
Gondre, soprano, and Elise Sorelle, harpist. Miss Gondre 
sang in French, but gave an English outline of each of her 
songs and added interest by odd costumes. Miss Sorelle 
played numbers of special appeal to children. 

Sanpor Vas WarMLy Greeten IN RECITAL. 

Sandor Vas, eminent Hungarian pianist, who has recently 
joined the faculty of the Eastman School, gave his first 
public recital in Kilbourn Hall on March fo, playing a 
varied and interesting program to the evident pleasure of 
the audience. His selections included numbers by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, Ravel, Busoni and Dohnanyi. He was 
given a warm greeting. 

OTES. 

Paul Draper, baritone, was to have given a recital in Kil- 
bourn Hall on March 12, but was forced to discontinue after 
a few numbers because of a heavy cold, much to the disap- 
pointment of his hearers. John Adams Warner, Rochester 
pianist, was his accompanist. 

A course of twelve lectures on music appreciation, at the 
Eastman School, has been launched by George Barlow Penny. 
The course is for the special benefit of working people who 
wish to have an intelligent knowledge of the music programs 
presented in the course of the season. 

The Knights of Columbus Choral Society, conducted by 
Prof. F, _— Bonn, gave its fourth annual concert in 
Convention Hall on March 16. The soloists were Florence 
I. Lang, a soprano from Chicago, and Vladimir Dubinsky, 
cellist from the Eastman Orchestra. 

The Symphony Orchestra of Rochester, an organization of 
amateur musicians, gave its second concert of the season 
on February 27, under the baton of Hermann Dossenbach, 
with Ernestine Klinzing, pianist of the Eastman School 
faculty, as solo artist, playing the Grieg concerto in A minor 
with orchestra. 

A members’ recital of the Tuesday Musicale in Kilbourn 
Hall on March 13 presented the following: Effie F. Knauss, 
violinist, with Ernestine Klinzing as accompanist; Margaret 
Williams Titus, vocalist, with Josephine Hathway at the 
piano; Gertrude Harris Davidson and Charlotte Gregg in 
two-piano selections; Marguerite Castellanos Taggart, vocal- 
ist, with Josephine Hathaway at the piano. 

Kreisler paved before a near capacity audience in Con- 
vention Hall on March 13. Carl Lamson was the accom- 
panist. H. W. S. 


Alice Louise Mertens at N. Y. U. 


Alice Louise Mertens, contralto, has been engaged to give 
her original lecture recital, Music of the Orient, on July 19, 
in connection with the summer course at New York Uni- 
versity. 
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Marshall Reed an Artist to Be Heard From 


Clara E. Thoms wrote the Musica Courter, during the 
winter, of a certain young tenor, Marshall Reed, who had 
been under her instruction in St. Louis some time and was 
ready to be heard. A line of introduction from her was 
followed by his singing for the Gallo management, then 
in St. Louis, and this in turn later a urgent request from 
Mr. Gallo, asking him to come to New York. They came, 
saw—and conquered, for the visit resulted in definite offers, 
and Marshall Reed is now preparing certain roles for next 
season, and is coming on to New York for a summer 
engagement. Thus one feels that the name of Marshall 
Reed is surely to become known ere long, for such is the 


Sid Whiting Photo. 
MARSHALL REED, 
heroic tenor “from out the West,” pupil of Clara HB. Thoms 
of St. Lowis, and who was recently heard in New York. 


quality of this young man’s voice and such the strength 
of personality behind it. 
rs. Thoms has discovered and brought out some leading 
singers of the day and knows the ropes leading to a career. 
Not once has her judgment been at fault. This tenor comes 
of a fine old Southern family, was a boy soprano, and 
toured the country and Canada. At his university his sing- 
ing made him a popular idol, and as a dashing lieutenant 
of aviation he won his way into the doughboys’ hearts. 
He is said to be a “shark for study,” and a musician of such 
attainment that he readily learns an operatic role in a few 
days, in French, Italian or English. Beside his present 
repertory of a dozen ras, he sings over three hundred 
concert songs. The St. Louis Censor of February 8 devotes 
space to him and his successes, his audition before the San 
arlo Opera management, later in New York also, and the 
fine promise of his future. R. 


Macbeth Soloist with Cincinnati Orpheus Club 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 21.—For the third consecutive 
season, Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, appeared as soloist with the Orpheus Club Thursday 
night at the Emery Auditorium before a crowded house, 
winning new laurels in a program varied to show her talents 
in all moods, and which included two songs by local com- 
poser: rinne Moore Lawson’s Lazy Song and the Fear 
song by Grace Gardner. S. K. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Richard Czerwonky, conductor. 


CAN CONDUCTORS SWEAR BEFORE WOMEN PLAYERS? 


Czerwonky Offers New Solution to Problem 


By AMY KEITH CARROLL 


“Women orchestra players are not popular with con- 
ductors mainly because the conductors do not feel at liberty 
to swear as occasion demands before them as they do before 
a lot of men 

“But if women will submit to the discipline and freedom 
of rehearsals, forget their dignity and put themselves on 
an equality with the men, there is not a desk in the orchestra 
which they cannot fill just as well as the best of the men 
players.” 

Thus did Richard Czerwonky, noted violinist and success- 
ful conductor of the symphony orchestra of the Bush 
Conservatory Orchestral School, offer a solution of the 
problem of the future of women symphony players—a prob- 
lem which has vexed many who want to see equality of 
opportunity in the music world. 

Mr. Czerwonky's life-iong association as concert maste1 
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of famous European and American orchestras—notably in 
this country of the Boston and Minneapolis symphonies— 
made him in my opinion the man in Chicago best fitted to 
talk on this much mooted question. And I found him in 
his studio at Bush Conservatory with very positive opinions 
on the subject. 

“A conductor in the stress of rehearsal,” he continued, 
“cannot stop and delete his favorite remarks when things 
are not going well, just because there are ladies present. 
He must have freedom of expression so that his players 
know just what he means. No beating around the bush then. 
Time is too valuable. No man who is a gentleman can do 
this without at least the instinct of apology, when there 
are women around—and that is the main reason why women 
are not popular as members of symphony orchestras. 

“I think, however, that this prejudice is disappearing and 
rapidly. Every day I hear of more organizations which 
are admitting women members. Personally, I want all the 
good women players I can get in my orchestra. At present 
my concert master and the leader of all the string sections 
are women and one of the clarinet players is a girl of ex 
ceptional talent. 

“In London there is a successful orchestra of fifty members 
composed entirely of women players. In Cleveland the 
conductor of the Symphony has engaged one of my former 
ensemble students as principal viola player and many other 
organizations are including them.” 

Mr. Czerwonky paused to light another cigarette and I 
glanced around his luxurious studio. The comfortable deep 
chairs, the beautiful oriental rugs on the floor, a grand 
piano tucked away in the corner, the excellent portrait of 
himself on the wall and another of his teacher, the great 
Joachim, all gave the impression of an interesting personal- 
ity—a man with ideals and the works to back up these 
ideals. 

Rarely is so great a degree of artistry combined with 
such energy of accomplishment as is his. The man’s ac- 
tivities are manifold and all have the Czerwonky stamp of 
superlative excellence. His class at Bush Conservatory 
is full to overflowing; the Aeolian Trio, composed of the 
artist, Bruno Steindel, that splendid cellist, and Ella Spravka, 
the distinguished Bohemian cellist, is ‘of foremost rank 
and fills many engagements; his recent Chicago recital 
as soloist brought forth many enconiums from the press, 
and his genius of composition seems nothing daunted at so 
many activities, for he is constantly putting forth new and 
effective works for the violin and other mediums. 

But the one concern nearest to his heart is the success 
of the Orchestral School of Bush Conservatory and the 
steady artistic growth of the symphony orchestra under 
his direction. The whole-hearted support given him by 
President Kenneth M,. Bradley, of this progressive insti- 
tution, has encouraged him to put into the orchestral school 
his utmost energy. The results have been apparent in the 
steady growth of the organization evinced in the Orchestra 
Hall concerts this year. 

But let him tell the reason for his enthusiasm, for he is 
full of the subject. He had used his last remaining match 
by this time but a frantic search finally revealed another 
and I settled back comfortably in the big blue arm-chair. I 
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like to hear a man talk about his hobby—and this orchestra 
is certainly Czerwonky’s. 

Puffing contentedly at his cigarette, he continued: “My 
ambition and President Bradley's in founding the orchestra 
four years ago was to establish a training school where 
musicians might get the orchestral experience, routine and 
repertory which would fit them to hold symphony positions. 
The European schools—notably the Hochschule where 
studied with Joachim—have a splendid and thorough system 
which, through governmental co-operation, provides systema- 
tic training in all orchestral instruments and constant or 
chestral practice. 

“My wish is to establish a similar training school at 
Bush Conservatory and prepare these talented young Amer- 
icans so that it will no longer be necessary for managers 
to go to Europe to fill orchestral vacancies. America is 
ripe for just such a school. 

“The success of our orchestra has been very gratifying 
to me, Our first season we gave one public performance, 
the second year we essayed two concerts with encouraging 
success. This season there will be four concerts with solo- 
ists in Orchestra Hall. I hope next year to increase that 
number and so on each succeeding season until a regular 
series of public concerts is established. We have received 
very encouraging support from wealthy Chicagoans which 
will enable us to enlarge our activities. 

“At our next concert, on April 16, we will play the 
Tschaikowsky Pathetique symphony and the Mignon over 
ture of Thomas, and there will be three soloists from the 
artist students of Bush Conservatory.” ; 

Mention of the Tschaikowsky symphony reminded me of 
an amusing incident at a recent rehearsal. I had drepped 
in to hear the work of the young musicians and had stayed 
to admire Czerwonky’s way of rehearsing them. He lightens 
the grind—and grind it certainly is under his baton—with 
jokes and stories, and their devoted enthusiasm is his 
reward. 

I heard chuckles of laughter from every corner of the 
rehearsal hall. Czerwonky was talking and I found myself 
joining in the general laughter at a tale of an under- ~pro- 
fessor who had charge of the Hochschule Orchestra in 
the absence of Joachim. The old gentleman was nonplussed 
as to how to beat the difficult 5-4 rhythm of the second 
movement of the symphohny, but it seems that he finally 
solved the intricate problem by beating four with his right 
hand and the fifth beat with the left. 

The perfect absurdity of the performance appealed 
strongly to the risibles of the young people—always rather . 
close to the surface—and the gay but earnest way they 
plunged into their work told of their refreshed interest in 
their task, 

Czerwonky is enthusiastic over the quality of the men 
and women in the Bush Orchestra. Many excellent stu- 
dents are there and, too, many young professionals who 
make their livings in movie and restaurant orchestras, but 
who aspire to something better. He feels “that all the 
men and girls who are putting in these hours of rehearsal 
are those who are going to amount to something. They are 
the ones who will get ahead in the next few years.” 

And he says this because he knows they will. Already 
several of his players have secured positions with the 
leading symphony orchestras, and it is always his ambition 
to help them on in every way possible. 

An interesting development of the future possibilities 
of the orchestra into regular professional engagements is 
shown in the inquiries from choral societies and other or- 
ganizations for concerts next season. 


Onegin Singing Four Times in Week 

Sigrid Onegin will sing four times in one week, begin- 
ning with an appearance in Lindsborg, Kan., on April 1. 
On April 4 Mme. Onegin will be heard in Syracuse, April 
6 in Chicago and April 8 in New Britain, Conn. Preced- 
ing these four appearances, she was heard in recital 
in Brockton, Mass., on March 25, assisted at the piano 
by Madeline Marshall. 

Mme. Onegin has postponed her sailing for Europe, 
originally set for the middle of April, in order to fill addi- 
tional concert engagements, including three appearances at 
the Cincinnati Festival early in May. She will sing with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra at the Festival, and this will be 
the seventh orchestra with which Mme. Onegin will have 
appeared this season, the others being the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the orchestra of the Friends of Music, the Bos- 
ton Symphony, the Detroit, the New York Symphony and 
a chamber music orchestra from the Philharmonic, led by 
Willem Mengelberg. 
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“Shattuck’s reputation as a pianist of 
the first rank was firmly established with 
New York music lovers.”—New York 
Tribune. 





NEW YORK RECITAL, 


Mr. Shattuck is an American and one of that growing group of players 
who are receiving recognition for merit which is their just due. Years of 
study in Vienna have gained for him a solid array of acquirements. Additional 
fact in his favor is that he has reached his high plane of excellence through an 
individuality which has outgrown academic formulas and insisted on its own 
straightforward simplicity and sincerity. Of his playing in general may be 
said: it is clean-cut, a delight to the ear in the refinement and resolution of 
chords, markedly free in differentiation of melodic motives, and touched through- 
out with romantic fancy.--Brooklyn Standard Union, Feb, 25, 1923. 


Mr. Shattuck is a sincere and finished musician, whose reading of the Bach- 
Busoni Capriccio was a noble exhibition of a work embracing many exactions. 
In the intricate fugue he reached — heights of technical skill and style 
that suggested the grand manner o: piano interpretation. 

Delicate and gracious pieces by Rameau and Gluck, a collection of charm- 
ing Chopin works, colorful works by Brahms, “advanced” compositions by 
Palmgren and Goossens, and Liszt’s St. Francis on the Waves completed the 
program.—New York American, Feb. 22, 1923. 


The delicate and precise interpretations of Arthur Shattuck, too seldom 
heard in New York, found their best expression, perhaps, in the third part of 
his program at Town Hall last night. He plays Brahms as few can, as the 
E flat rhapsodie and the second intermezzo again proved.—New York Mail, Feb. 
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Mr. Shattuck put together a generally interesting program of which Chopin 
provided a considerable part. He is a pianist of fine-grained effects, not, how- 
ever, without their own forcefulness and vigor.—New York Journal, Feb, 22, 1923. 


Arthur Shattuck, who has been heard in many piano recitals in New York 
since his debut several years ago, delighted another audience in Town Hall 
last night. With a reputation for straightforward and virile style well established 
earlier in his career, it seemed that he chose last night’s program numbers, not 
to demonstrate this or that in his schooling or his experienced execution, but 
because he liked to play them. His style indicated as much. At any rate, he 
was thoroughly at ease throughout a lengthy program and one almost entirely 
lacking in the spectacular. 

Six Chopin numbers, delightful to the music student for the splendid rhythm 
and expression, as Mr. Shattuck played them, and to the lay ear for their 
clearly etched melodies, included the beautiful “Etude No. 3, E Major”; “Im- 
promptu No. 1,” “Nocturne in A Flat,” “Nocturne” (reminiscent), the popular 
“Waltz in D Flat” and the colorful “Ballad No. 4, F Minor.” Throughout these 
there was evidence aplenty of a splendid singing tone. 

Arthur Shattuck’s reputation as a pianist of the first rank was firmly established 
with New York music lovers—New York Tribune, Feb. 22, 1923. 


Arthur Shattuck returned as po at the Town Hall last evening with a 
program of unhackneyed sort and a house whose mood was one of cordiality. 
Most familiar among his music was a Chopin group, the Chopin of a leisurely 
devotion, played as with fingers dipped in honey.—New York Times, Feb. 22, 1923. 


SOLOIST WITH MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA: 


Arthur Shattuck was the soloist, playing the Saint-Saéns fifth piano concerto. 


brugghen’s brilliant accompaniment. The 


He gave it an excellent, incisive performance, aided and abetted by Mr. Ver- 


rst movement of the work has interesting things to say, and all of it is effective, but only the virtues of the perform- 


ance made the last two movements palatable.—The New York World, Feb. 14 (Deems Taylor). 


Upon Arthur Shattuck, soloist of the everiing, a new mantle of power seems to have fallen. 


To his fine technic and impeccable taste, he has added some- 


thing greater and more important—the indefinable something which distinguishes an artist when he takes his place among those who have become interpreters of 


spirit as well as of form. Friday night’s audience was vigorous of palm and warm in appreciation. 


bered times.—Milwaukee Journal, Feb. 10, 1923. 


It recalled Mr. Verbrugghen and Mr. Shattuck unnum- 


Always a welcome guest in Milwaukee, Mr. Shattuck was received with enthusiasm. His rank as an artist of the first importance has long been acknowl- 


edged. But in the interval that has elapsed since he was last heard here, his art has grown in power and significance. 


His feeling for what is beautiful in a 


composition, and his power to seize it and to present it in almost plastic form to his audience, is a source of delight and inspiration to the true music-lover. 
Mr. Shattuck is a great artist—a figure among his American contemporaries; not only his art but his whole personality proclaiming him one who aspires in 
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all things to what is fine and high.—Milwaukee Herald, Feb. 10, 1923. 


An. intimate recital by Arthur Shattuck last night at Masonic Temple, 
afforded those who have become wearied by a continuous procession of tech- 
nical virtuosities and world-famed emperors of the keyboard, a pleasant respite 
from the glamours that attend the hearing of such concerts. Mr. Shattuck 
plays his numbers with a personal insight that is most commendable and 
delightful. In consequence one had a feeling of satisfaction on leaving the hall, 
a+ after any previous musicale of the season.—The Washington Post, Feb. 


Practically every seat was sold out in advance. The program was a tri- 
umph. tala liked Shattuck—and showed it.—The Washington Times, 
Feb. 16, 1923. 


Presented in Washington for the first time by T. Arthur Smith, Mr. Shat- 
tuck made an indelible impression on his audience. Mr. Shattuck will always 
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be welcome here, and one can safely say that demands will be made for a 
return next season.—T7he Evening Star (Washington), Feb. 16, 1923. 


(Auspices of Girls’ Music Club, Houston, Texas) 
The pianists and musicians who heard Mr. Shattuck play last night have 
exhausted their stock of superlatives in praise of him.—Houston Chronicle, Dec. 


’ 


For those who appreciate the language of the piano, the concert played 
last night at the Main Street Auditorium by Arthur dhattuck was a gem. The 
program, for artistry and beauty, upheld the traditions of the club to give 
Houston music-lovers the best.—Houston Post, Dec. 6, 1922. 


A recital of the sort which lingers long in the memory was given by Arthur 
Shattuck, Thursday morning, at the Hotel Texas, under the auspices of the 
Harmony Club.—Fort Worth Press, Dec. 8, 1922. 
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Could Job have kept his patience had he been the 

husband of a prima donna? 
—— Se 

There was a time when Gluck operas used to be 

sung in New York. Where has Gluck gone? 
_— © ——- 

No, Agrippina, a conservative is not necessarily 
any person who goes to a conservatory, but more 
often one who teaches there. 

es en 

New York is known for murders, taxicab acci- 
dents, bootlegging, Fifth Avenue, Babe Ruth, the 
Woolworth Building, and grand opera. 

PO een 

While the average business man in this country 
does not love a symphony any more than he did 
formerly, at least he has learned to respect it. 


Mere critical opposition never will convince radical 
composers that they are on the wrong path. As a 
matter of fact, more critics than composers go up 
blind alleys. 

eonnemaianelliestiitanee 

Radio in a sense is nothing new, for Palestrina, 
Haydn, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, Wagner 
and the other musical giants have been broadcasting 
their music all over the world for decades and even 
centuries. 

ccinensiilinteinasint 

C. O. Lamontagne, of Montreal, editor of Le 
Canada Musical, dropped in Monday to say “how 
d’ye do” on his way back home from an Easter 
vacation spent in Bermuda. We looked on him with 
envy; we congratulated him; and we said to him: 
“How do they do it?” 


There is a monkey in the London Zoo which is 
said to show unusual leanings toward music. “One 
tune,” says the Daily Mirror, “has already been mas- 
tered,” though whether it is sung or played the paper 
does not state. She—the monkey—is of the weaker 
sex and her name is Mary, so the chances are that it 
is a soprano voice. 


Our neighbor, The Times, has a timely editorial, 
chiefly about an old song, popular years ago, with the 
name Grandfather’s Clock, which is also timely, or 
used to be. The burden of the song, or rather of the 
editorial, is that there are many old American songs 
that ought to be revived. This might be a good place 
for the Committee on Peoples’ Songs to start its 
work, There are certainly a good many old songs 
that could be brought into our homes and would have, 
at least, a certain hold because of dim memories that 
would be stirred by them. Even the younger gen- 
eration would have heard of some of them, heard the 
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old people talk about them, and might take hold, 
though these songs can never be expected to replace 
vigorous modernites like ragtime and jazz. 


comennceilamhonie 

It is said that Before the Dawn and Exultation, 
the two orchestral works for which Howard Hanson, 
first winner of the American prix de Rome, was 
awarded the prize, will be played in England the 
coming winter and even in far off Australia, where 
Dr. Zelman conducts the Melbourne Symphony Or- 
chestra. It is understood that Mr. Hanson’s first 
symphony will soon be played in Rome. 

a 

Mme. Melba, it is said, is forming an opera com- 
pany of Italian and French artists for a farewell 
operatic tour of her favorite Australia next Febru- 
ary. Interviewed in Rome, Dame Nellie said she 
would be delighted to end her career in Australia, 
her dear old homeland, but hoped to make one more 
visit to America. And how does America feel 
about it? 

commen ennntiinn 

It evidently costs money to run opera in Italy, 
especially with anyone as exacting as Arturo Tos- 
canini at the head of the show. Although La Scala, 
famous Milan opera house, has not only a subsidy 
from the city, but also an amusement tax collected 
everywhere in the Milan district, not to speak of large 
private subscriptions, it is still impossible to make 
both ends meet, so they are resorting to the good old 
scheme of a lottery. If lotteries were only legal in 
our own high-minded, dry-throated country, there 
might be more opera here. 

apelin’ 

The Russian dancer who, according to the Times, 
thought the Revolution terrible because it interfered 
with her dancing for three whole weeks, has, after 
all, the right idea. To her there is evidently nothing 
in life of any interest or importance whatever ex- 
cept her art. She may not live by her art, but she 
certainly lives for her art, and that is what every 
artist ought to do. A whole lot of young American 
artists who aspire to public favor are not really inter- 
ested in their art at all but only in fame and acclaim, 
or in bread and butter. What would their reaction 
to revolution be? 

cxssicnpiainilpisimensinige 

This extraordinary statement is made in Le Cour- 
rier Musical: “Darius Milhaud has made his debut 
in the United States. It was the great event of the 
season. We fear even that with the premiére of 
Pierrot Lunaire these are the only two interesting 
events of the musical season in New York.” Fur- 
ther on in the same article there is another statement 
that seems just as doubtful: “Here Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherazade is not liked. The symphonies of 
Brahms or Tschaikowsky or even Dvorak are pre- 
ferred to it.” The latter half of that sentence is no 
doubt true. That we prefer Brahms and Tschai- 
kowsky to Rimsky is a fact. But to say that we do 
not like the Scheherazade is certainly gravely mis- 
taking our taste. 


pleincep pants 
It is a clever idea of the management of the 
German opera company which has been entertaining 
New York for the last six weeks to tie up the per- 
manent organization that is planned for next season 
with the new State Orchestra now being organized 
for Josef Stransky to conduct. The orchestra will 
act as the accompanying body for the opera company, 
plans being so arranged that its concert scheduie 
will in no way be interfered with. And there will 
be curiosity in New York to see Stransky as an 
opera conductor. Figures prove that he has had a 
box office power as a symphonic conductor that no 
other conductor has equalled here in recent years. If 
he can attract large audiences to hear the Mozart 
operas he is to conduct, his drawing power will be 
proved beyond question, for Mozart is a little bit 
too fine to attract the mob as a rule. 


a 
It is purposed that the year 1924, which marks the 
first decade of the Panama Canal in use, be chosen 
as the most appropriate time for holding a celebra- 
tion upon the Isthmus similar to that which signalized 


the opening of the Suez Canal. The Panama Cele- 
bration Association has been formed to promote this 
plan. It is intended to make music an important part 
in the ceremonies, and remembering the role which 
Verdi’s Aida played at the Suez occasion, the Panama 
Celebration Association is trying to arrange for the 
production of The Sun God, the libretto of which 
(taken from an ancient and hitherto unpublished 
Peruvian legend) is by Bartlett B. James, Ph. D., 
and the score by John Adams Hugo, who wrote the 
music of The Temple Dancer, produced by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The Panama Cele- 
bration Association, of which Bartlett B. James is 
president, and John Adams Hugo, secretary, has 
offices in Baltimore at 3704 Liberty Heights avenue 
and in New York at 17 East Forty-second street. 
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WHY NOT CINCINNATI? 


Chicago’s valiant and sincere attempts to help 
American opera and the American opera singer 
having been only partially successful, it would 
seem to be an opportune time to turn to other 
fields unless there is some reason why the 
Opera in Our Language Foundation, The Bis- 
pham Memorial, The Opera Section of the 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Freer, Mrs. 
McCormick and others vitally interested and 
active in this movement should wish it to remain 
a local matter in Chicago where it necessarily 
might be associated with all the intrigue and 
controversy of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 

It would even seem that it might prove bene- 
ficial to the cause to get it away from Chicago 
as many people still confuse its efforts with the 
company that is giving opera at the Auditorium. 
When Mrs. McCormick made a formal promise 
last winter that two American operas should be 
given each season—a promise which has not 
been fulfilled—it was almost universally under- 
stood that she was making this promise in the 
name of the Chicago Civic Opera Company and 
that these operas would be given in the regular 
course of the winter season of that organiza- 
tion, 

The season is over and the only American 
opera given was one not sponsored by the 
Foundation. The Foundation has given cham- 
ber opera in a very small theater in a very 
small way—very excellent propaganda, no 
doubt, not because it gives the American com- 
poser the chance he deserves, but because it 
points so glaringly to the contempt in which the 
American composer is held. While the foreign 
composer is being performed with full sized 
orchestra and chorus and the best singers avail- 
able at the Auditorium, the American composer 
—including men of such eminence as Chadwick 
and Cadman—is being given at the Play House 
with a reduced orchestra, small chorus and 
singers who may be excellent but who have, at 
least, not won international repute on the oper- 
atic stage. 

This is good propaganda, and if it does not 
awaken the American public to a patriotic 
realization of the affront that is being put upon 
its composers by the established opera com- 
panies, nothing ever will. But opera is largely 
an economic problem, and if the American com- 
poser has to wait for public action to get ade- 
quate performance for his works, he will wait 
forever. Meantime would it not be better for 
Mrs. Freer to apply her energy and Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick her wealth to a more fertile and prac- 
tical field? 

Ralph Lyford, an American, has an opera 
company in Cincinnati. So far as we know Mr. 
Lyford is the only American who conducts and 
controls an opera company. He gives in Cin- 
cinnati during the summer every year a long 
series of nightly representations. He has, up to 
the present time, been forced by those very 
economic conditions that control opera every- 
where to give to his public only the standard 
repertory. 

But Mr. Lyford is an American and he would 
like to give American things in an American 
way. If he can get backing he will do it. It 
would be a perfectly simple, easy and practic- 
able solution of the problems faced by Mrs. 
Freer and Mrs. McCormick. The expense 
would be moderate, since Mr. Lyford is already 
established. 

Mrs. McCormick has been for some time em- 
ploying Charles Henry Meltzer to translate the 
standard foreign repertory into singable Eng- 
lish. But what is Mrs. McCormick going to do 
with the translations when they are completed? 
Are they to be heard? If so, where? If Mrs. 
McCormick will transfer her support to Mr. 
Lyford’s Cincinnati opera, there is a chance that 
some of these translations might be used there. 
Is there such a chance anywhere else in the 
United States? Mrs. Freer wishes to give 
young American singers a chance to get routine. 
Cincinnati might offer them such a chance. Is 
there any other place in the United States that 
holds out any such offer? 

The Chicago Civic Opera will never become 
an Amercian institution; the Cincinnati opera 
is already an American institution. Will the 


. Foundation do the practical thing and give it 


its support? 
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AMATEURISH 


The following letter from Harriet Lanier, presi- 
dent of the Society of Friends of Music, appeared in 
the New York Times, March 18. While we do not 
feel with Mrs. Lanier that the presentation of Bach 
cantatas by the Friends of Music (rather an anti- 
quated and unnecessary sport nowadays) calls for 
assistance from the Juilliard Fund, there may be 
some truth in her criticisms of the plans of the 
Foundation as announced by its director : 


The wisdom of the provincial has been only too aptly 
shown by the decision of the Juilliard Foundation to espouse 
the cause of the itinerant journeyman of music, rather than 
to put this great gift in the form in which the greatest 
amount of good might be achieved. It seems that now is 
unquestionably the moment, and unquestionably the oppor- 
tunity to found a conservatory of music which, richly en- 
dowed, would gather under its roof the greatest talents in 
the world, the greatest minds musically endowed, and the 
greatest pedagogues devoted to the art of music. 

Instead of which, money is given to those who apply for 
an education, not through competition, but as objects of 
charity, which it is easy to see means that the money is 
merely thrown away. For among the applicants chosen, 
not one in a thousand will learn be worth while as an 

artist, nor even as a pedagogue, nor one in tens of thousands 
a genius. 

Who makes the choice among these applicants? Are the 
persons chosen fitted for this task? The general consensus 
of opinion, among artists and pedagogues is that they are 
not. Inexperience means waste; and such, it appears, is 
what has befallen a great and magnificent gift, aristocratic 
in design and intention, a princely gift such as has never 
before been donated to a people. 

The Foundation has not formed any plan which can be 
called one after four years of ponderous thinking; four 
years of hard labor have brought forth only a wisp of hay. 
Is it not permissible to suggest a few of the really great 
needs of our country to the men who are trying to think 
of what is to be done with the income from a capital of ten 
to fifteen millions? The needs are crying out to all those 
who think or hear. 

A great conservatory would bring the worth while stu- 
dents from all over the country to a great city, where, aside 
from the opportunity for work under magnificent conditions, 
they would have the opportunity to hear music in. all its 
branches, and much of it splendidly performed,.as well as 
to be able to study the other arts, which is as necessary a 
part of the education of an artist, musician though he may 
be, as the musical side, and a side totally overlooked in 
this country. 

Next in importance is to give yearly aid to the different 
organizations, the best only of their kind, so that the best 
may in its branch, uphold the standard necessary for artistic 
accomplishment. For instance, to the best orchestra or to 
the best choral society, as a means to enable them to main- 
tain the fine standard reached, the judgment upon these 
organizations being pronounced by great artists, not by lay- 
men. It seems to me that this would strengthen artistic 
effort and stimulate to fine performance. But to dribble 
away a great income, to give to amateur efforts, to organi- 
zations whose work is in the hands of self-seeking medio- 
crities and to inexpert students, to make life easy for them- 
selves, leads nowhere. 

Having given my time exclusively to musical work during 
the last ten years, and having been in contact with all that 
is best in the musical life of the city, I feel I may be per- 
mitted these criticisms of the plans so far known of the 
Juilliard Foundation, as expressed in Dr. Noble’s article. I 
have asked for money to put Bach’s cantatas, well done, and 
with the best forces available, before the pyblic at very low 
prices, and for other fine works, only to be refused. Is the 
Foundation acting in all sincerity? We are supposed to be 
a crude, uncultured people. Be that as it may, I am con- 
vinced we are not so uncultured, so crude as to accept such 
a plan without voicing publicly our disapproval of Dr. 
Eugene Noble's a of opinion as to how the Ameri- 
can people are to educated musically. 

A more fallacious document, from every point of view, 
was never compiled. It is possible to attack the opinion 
therein expressed from every angle; it can be torn to pieces, 
as it has not an inch of ground to stand upon, nor does it 
interpret Mr. Juilliard’s will, as all of us who read it when 
it was published, know very well. Is it only unsophisticated, 
not to suggest a lamentable lack of knowledge, or it is a bid 
for popularity? It is difficult to decide. 

The Foundation should be magnificently administered— 
first of all with heart and feeling, for without them un- 
derstanding of the needs of the musical world, high stand- 
ards, and above all, vision, are not possible. Mr. Juilliard’s 
gift was plainly a gift for art and through art to the people. 
Is it. possible to conceive of it as a benefit, if administered 
according to Dr. Noble's plan? 


March 13, 1923. Harriet LANIER. 


THOSE LATE-COMERS 


Comments have from time to time been made about 
the habit of the Town Hall management of closing 
the doors and keeping late-comers waiting in the 
lobby. The most pronounced occasion upon which 
this custom was noted was at a recent concert by the 
Friends of Music when Mahler’s Lied von der Erde 
was given—a lengthy work which some people pre- 
ferred rather to forego than to await the pleasure 
of the management to gain admission. 

It appears, however, from recent information re- 
ceived, that it is not the Town Hall management that 
is to blame for these annoying regulations but the 
individual concert givers. The Town Hall rents its 
hall to the artist or association giving the recital and 
ushers have orders to carry out the wishes of those 
on the stage. 

And certainly for those on the stage the closed- 
door regulation is a very great advantage, and to the 
audience, except the late comers, it is equally so. 
There are just as many “kicks” at the Metropolitan 
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Opera House, for instance, because people keep com- 
ing in during almost the entire first act, and some- 
times after the intermissions as well, as there are 
among the late comers at the Town Hall because they 
are forced to wait behind closed doors for an inter- 
mission when they can enter and take their seats. 

However much may be said in sympathy for those 
who have to stand outside, there is certainly also a 
great deal to be said for those who have arrived in 
time and who have a perfect right to demand undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the music. There is also much 
to be said as to the rights of the artists, to whom it 
must be very distracting to have the doors opening 
and shutting, letting in the noise of the street and the 
talking of people in the lobby. 


itt uae 
* LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS 


A society to further the production of modern 
music is now being incorporated, bearing the name 
League of Composers. Its immediate purpose is to 
present music to the New York public which shall 
be representative of contemporary tendencies in the 
broadest and best sense. During the season of 1923- 
1924 an opening series of concerts will be offered 
at the Klaw Theater, devoted to the work of modern 
composers of every school and nation. 

The league has been founded and is directed by 
a small board of composers and laymen. Six of 
this number have been members of the In- 
ternational Composers’ Guild during the pres- 
ent season. A year’s active association convinced 
the seceding members that a broader interpretation 
of the Guild’s original purposes was imperative if a 
permanent public for modern music was to be found 
in this country. Owing to irreconcilable differences 
as to policy, they have formed a new medium, the 
League of Composers, which shall present programs 
of such disinterestedness, impartiality, and signific- 
ance as to place the sincerity of its purposes beyond 
question. 

The League is being incorporated with the follow- 
ing objects: To encourage, support and make pos- 
sible the production of music representative of the 
present time; to present the best of such music re- 
gardless of the nationality or school of the composer ; 
to enable new composers to achieve production and 
publication; to further the publication of modern 
music; to promote co-operation among composers 
of all nations and encourage the formation of simi- 
lar groups in other countries, and finally to present, 
not for profit, concerts which shall represent and 
encourage the new tendencies in music. 

This League holds no brief for the left or the right 
wing of the so-called radical movement, nor for 
the safe middle road. Nor will a selective emphasis 
be placed on any one kind of experiment, whether 
with instruments, tones, form or whatsoever. Final- 
ly, the League is not organized with any intent, ex- 
pressed or tacit, of promoting the work of the com- 
posers on its board. The five musicians who are 
directors represent the widest range of modern ten- 
dencies. Together with four laymen they will act 
as a program committee on whose unanimous deci- 
sion will depend the choice of works. 

While “first performances” are expected, by the 
very nature of the organization, to be a feature of 
the programs, there will be no exclusive dedication 
to such an idea. The League chooses to make its 
criterion one of merit rather than to rely on the 
more bizarre element of experiment. Modern works 
which are important and in need of a hearing will be 
scheduled at the concerts, regardless of the number 
of previous auditions, The concerts given this com- 
ing season will be in a subscription series. Lectures 
will be offered to subscribers by eminent musicians, 
scholars and critics. 

An advisory committee of sympathetic composers, 
musicians and laymen is being formed by the board 
of directors. Affiliations have been established with 
eminent musicians abroad who will facilitate the 
exchange of manuscripts, appear as guests. at the 
concerts and lecture here, and endeavor to found 
similar groups in their own countries. The follow- 
ing is the executive board: Emerson Whithorne, Leo 
Ornstein, Louis Gruenberg, Lazare Saminsky, Ar- 
thur Bliss, Steven Bourgeois, ‘Miss Lederman, Mrs. 
A. M. Reis, Mrs. Wertheim. The office will be at 
29 West Forty-seventh street. 


——-¢---—- - 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM CONCERTS 


On March 24, David Mannes closed his fifth suc- 
cessful season of orchestral concerts at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. These concerts have afford- 
ed pleasure to hundreds of thousands of serious 
music lovers. The interest displayed by the large 
audiences, estimated as approximately 8,000 at each 
concert, proved gratifying to the sponsors. In select- 
ing so capable a musician and idealist as David 
Mannes, results have been achieved which surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of those who con- 
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tributed so liberally to establish these concerts and 
retain them as a permanence. First among the 
donors must be mentioned John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
who, for the fourth time, contributed sufficient funds 
to defray the expenses for a series of four concerts. 
The Juilliard Musical Foundation for the advance- 
ment of popular musical education in New York City, 
which recently began its active work, was another 
large contributor. In addition there were several 
contributors whose names have been withheld. 


pe a 
HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL 

There is no need of appraising here the position 
which the late Henry Edward Krehbiel had made 
for himself in the profession of musical criticism 
nor of enumerating the musical books of permanent 
value which had come from his pen aside from his 
journalistic work. His completion of the Thayer- 
Krehbiel Life of Beethoven—in truth even more 
his work than Thayer’s by the time the American 
edition was finished—is in itself an imperishable 
monument to his name. The international musical 
world knows of him through these works. It was 
only his colleagues and his friends who were for- 
tunate enough to know the genial nature of the 
man himself. Commanding in stature, with a face 
of marked refinement and a head crowned by a 
great plume of hair to the last, he was a man of 
striking appearance. In the old days Liili Lehmann, 
who survives him, always called him “Jung Sieg- 
fried ;” in recent years he was always to his younger 
colleagues “Pop” Krehbiel, which of itself speaks 
of the love and esteem in which he was held. A 
veritable walking encyclopedia of music, never an 
appeal for information was made to him that was 
not promptly, courteously and accurately responded 
to. He was a lover of congenial company, the pleas- 
antest of companions. He died full of honors at 
the end of a long life that had been rich in useful- 
ness. His. pen, always employed on the side of 
sanity, will be missed ; and he himself will be missed, 
by none more than by those who were privileged 
to be associated with him in the last quiet, ripe years 
of his life. oulistieilianiani 

UNUSUAL MEMORY 

The human mind is capable of astonishing things. 
This is a belated reflection brought forth by happen- 
ing to run across the, list of concertos which Ernest 
Schelling played at his three recitals with orchestra in 
Town Hall this season. The recitals were given one 
week apart and in them Mr. Schelling played no less 
than eleven major works for the pianos, as follows: 
January 23, Beethoven (Emperor), Chopin (F 
minor), Liszt (E flat); January 30, Schumann (A 
minor), Franck (Variations Symphoniques), Pade- 
rewski (A minor), and Liszt-Busoni (Spanish Rhap- 
sodie) ; February 6, Chopin (E minor), Mozart (A 
major), Liszt (A major) and Paderewski (Polish 
Fantasy). What a prodigious feat of memory is the 
mere learning of so many lengthy compositions, add- 
ed to which is the fact that Mr. Schelling played them 
with the fine musicianship that always characterizes 
his work and with a complete mastery of their tech- 
nical problems. This series was a notable event in 
the New York season. 


Ee ee 
SINCERITY 


In the London Times is the story of a musician of 
some repute attempting to do a pot-boiler, which was 
promptly refused by the publisher, who said, ““You’ve 
written that with your tongue in your cheek; it won't 
do for my public. The Times critic adds: “So even 
in the making of shop-ballads a certain low grade 
of sincerity is essential.” 

How “low grade”? Is there any such thing as 
high grade or low grade sincerity? A composer may 
surely be just as sincerely impelled to write popular 
ballads, or jazz, or rag-time, as any sericus writer. 

Certainly, the publisher above quoted was quite 
right. The man was not yet born who could write 
a successful pot-boiler if he did not feel pot-boilerish. 
The serious composer who tries to write down to the 
public always fails—though it must be acknowledged 
that some would-be serious composers never succeed 
until they find their own level. 

After all, art is not high or low. It is sincere or 
insincere, good or bad in its class, whatever the class 
happens to be. The terms high and low, serious and 
popular, are merely conveniences of speech. The only 
terms that are really worth while are successful or 
unsuccessful, and that is all that matters. 

a ween 
WHY? 

It i is suggested to us that we make some comments 
upon “those who laughs at sincere efforts.” Why? 
What has sincerity to do with it? If a thing is 
funny it is funny and we have a perfect right to 
laugh at it. Laughter is oftentimes the very best 
sort of criticism. There is no weapon like ridicule. 
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VARIATIONETTES 


A man challenged to fight a duel in Italy proposed 
a Court of Honor to determine which was the better 
musician, he or his challenger —Morning Telegraph. 
Old stuff. Wagner used a somewhat similar idea in 
Tannhauser and rays 


Sign of spring: We saw a steamship sailing list 
sticking out of the pocket of a Metropolitan Goer 
House tenor. 
nee 
Sign of summer: When the music papers publish 
the first pictures of mucinous in their bathing suits. 


Sign of autumn: When the reviewers write that 
“the season of 1923-24 promises to be the most bril- 
liant in the musical annals of the metropolis.” 

e Ld 


Sign of winter: When the musical editor wishes it 
were summer, 
ene 
A narrow minded person is one who does not care 
for all the music you like, and likes some for which 
you do not care, 
eee 
Philharmania is the disease possessed by all those 
conductors who think they should have been engaged 
to lead the New York Philharmonic. 
nne 
The late Henry E. Krehbiel wrote musical criticism 
as though he were writing musical history, which it 
isn’t. Music criticism in any age never has been a 
true reflection of the underlying art currents of the 
period and their proper evolutionary relation to the 
past. At its best music criticism is only the interest- 
ing way in which an individual tells what he likes 
or doesn’t like. The human equation makes ideal 
criticism impossible. Critics cannot go beyond their 
own range of taste, knowledge and temperament. If 
a critic could think, feel and express like a musician, 
and had a musician’s practical technic, he would be 
a musician. The best music is infinitely better than 
anything that could be written about it. And some 
of the best music ever composed has been written 
about abominably by those critics who should have 
been the first to recognize its worth. A critic who 
appoints himself a guardian of music is like the 
dragon Fafner vainly trying to usurp the gold. 
Every real Young Siegfried of a composer is able to 
puncture the midrif of the Fafner kind of critic 
and spill his sawdust all over the stage. 
nne 


It is not the original cost of adopting musical 
protégés but their upkeep that counts. 
ene 


French and German wireless stations are battling 
in the air by broadcasting rival concerts. That is the 
kind of warfare to which no one objects except the 
radio subscribers. 

eRe 

Three terrible suicides took place last week. A 
young man jumped from the Washington Monument, 
a woman sprang into Niagara Falls, and Tosca 
leaped from the parapet of the Angelo castle at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

mre, 

One learns that an evening gown has been designed 
in London that will lie in the palm of the hand. Re- 
ports have it that if Geraldine Farrar can get the 
exclusive rights before Mary Garden secures them, 
she will at once rt to oy opera. 


“The crews on the armada of rum running ves- 
sels outside the three mile limit are reported to be 
whiling away the time by playing phonographs,” says 
E. R. T., “and when the wind is in the right direction 
those on the Federal police boats can hear the music 
plainly. Intoxicating a as it were.” 


One thousand dollars is offered by Yale University 
for a new college anthem. Why not give them the 
Star Spangled Banner and get a singable song for 


the nation, 
nee, 


Someone asks us why left handed violinists do not 
hold the bow in that hand. For the same reason, 
we suppose, that left handed pianists do not have to 
keep their hands arena... " 


Los Angeles is coming on musically. On the back 
of a recent prize fight program from there we notice 
a large advertisement of the San Carlo Opera Com- 


pany. On second thought, however, we are not cer- 
tain whether the pugilistic audiences are reaching out 
toward grand 
to inveigle them. 


opera or whether grand opera is trying 
If the latter, why not advertise 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


“Come and see Kid Fitziu Knock the Spots Out of 
Tosca,” “Great Female Wrestling Match Between 
Battling Amneris and Babe Aida—No Color Line 
Drawn,” “Championship Contest, Battle Royal Sex- 
tet from Lucia, the One Finishing First to Receive 
Diamond Studded Atomizer,” “ in On Pay 
Night and See Fortune Gallo, Bound Hand and Foot, 
Thrown Into the Arena with Four Savage Sopranos 
and Four Terrible Tenors, Who Have Not Been Fed 
a Front Page Picture or an Interview for Three 
Whole Days.” 
eee 

Apropos, Charles R. Baker, associate manager of 
the San Carlo singers, reports that not long ago in 
a Western town, he heard two boys betting which 
is the greatest tenor, Martinelli or Johnson, and Mr. 
Baker adds slyly: “I of course assume that this ad- 
vancement in cultural interest is due in some measure 
to the constructive work done throughout the coun- 
try by the San Carlo upon its various successful 
tours.” 

ere 

Baker, knowing full well the sporting frailties of 
this column, pushes his insidious press art even fur- 
ther and communicates as follows: 

Opera companies, like base-ball clubs and prize-fighters, 
have managers. Mr. Gallo, with whom I have been asso- 
ciated for these thirteen years, is the Charles Comiskey of 
the Opera League. He picked up our club a few years 
back, then rather low down in the race, and engaging a 
few stars he won the traveling championship. Some day 
he may play the Metropolitan for the World’s operatic 
championship, for it is well-known that he can take a 
club that runs last one season and win the pennant with it 
the next. The San Carlo club has a splendid battery of 
tenors at present—Leonardo Del Credo, Rogelio Baldrich 
and Romeo Boscacci. The latter is our “pinch-hitter,” being 
capable of knocking some high ones, causing much “root- 
ing” and scores many “runs.” He also takes everything 
that comes his way, having recently sung three big dramatic 
roles in successive days. “Fans” have gathe: in large 
numbers everywhere to hear the San Carlo players—pen- 
nant-winners sure this season. I look to see Mr, Gallo the 
Judge Landis of the Opera League some day. 

nee 

Additional proof of the popularization of good 
music; In the Musicat Courter office building one 
of the elevator boys frequently whistles or hums the 
refrains from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Hymn to the Sun, 
Liszt’s sixth rhapsody, and Rachmaninoff’s G minor 
prelude, and this shows the power of musical repeti- 
tion, for the lad shoots his car up and down con- 
stantly past the Ampico studios where those easy 
classics are played all day long for the eager cus- 
tomers. 

ere 

“Home is a place,” comments the Evening Tele- 
gram, “where there is jelly on the piano keys.” 
What of it? It gives the young players a clinging 
touch. 

zee 

A musical old timer is one who remembers when 
a symphony coriductor used to treat a soloist almost 


as an equal. 
” zee 


Them are cruel words in the Evening Telegram 
of March 19: “A sad sight is that of a small town 
trying to be enthusiastic about the coming of a 
famous singer.” 

eRe 

Lenin seems to be like Amfortas in Parsifal; they 
won't let him get well and they won’t let him die. 

mere 

Melvin H. Dalberg, the Gatti-Casazza of Lexing- 
ton avenue, always addresses his wife these days as 
“Madame Alda.’ ee 


A village is a place where the young lady who can 
play a tremolo on the piano is referred to as “an 
elegant musician.” i 

» 


“Church would be a lot more popular,” says the 
New York Evening Telegram, “if there wasn’t so 
much sermon between Con nivale numbers.” 


The European concert : 

Overture—any kind except a peace overture. 

Conductor—Poincaré. 

Press agent—Foch. 

Critics—Cuno, Ebert, Bonar Law, Lloyd George, 
Mussolini, Harding. 
- Manager—France. 

Assistant —Belgium. 

Instruments—Machine guns, siege cannon, rifles, 
swords, revolvers, arene, fate. 


We are not litigous but the next time anyone asks 
us whether we think the proposed Stransky orchestra 
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will make money we intend to sue ype apse on 
charges of malicious persecution aggravated 
mental anguish. ce 


We do not know everything about music. For 
instance, we do not know how many symphonies 
Haydn wrote and why some of them are produced. 

: neRe*e 


We have come across a valuable collection of musi- 
cal manuscripts and autographs and it is necessary 
for the owner to dispose of them. The manuscripts, 
outside of a complete movement from the Carl Gold- 
mark E flat sonata for piano and violin, consist of 
works by Liszt, and they are: 

Second piano arrangements of the orchestral ac- 
companiments to Beethoven’s G major and E flat 
concertos. 

Six Hungarian rhapsodies, arranged by Liszt and 
Franz Doppler, with Liszt’s corrections. 

Schubert’s Die Allmacht, orchestra score, 

Salve Polonia score, partly by Liszt. 

Graner Fest Messe, piano score, four hands, sec- 
ond edition, revised by composer, corrections in 
Liszt’s handwriting. 

Holy Franciscus, for male chorus, soli, with horns, 
three trombones, tympani. 

Lied der Begeisterung, male chorus. 

March, The Holy Three Kings, piano, four hands. 

Ballade from Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, tran- 
scription for piano. 

Sozozat and Hungarian Hymns, arranged for 
piano. 

Hungarian March, for piano. 

Small rhapsodie, for Munkaczy’s Festival. 

Piano pieces. 

Polish piano pieces. 

Liszt-Carl Tausig, Tasso, for piano. 

There also is the manuscript of a Thalberg ar- 
rangement of the duo from Freischiitz. Of auto- 
graphs the collection includes an English letter by 
Kossuth, stories and sketches by Jokai, letters by 
Schumann, Liszt, Raff, Meyerbeer, Auber, Boieldieu, 
Spohr, Vieuxtemps, Hummel, Saint-Saéns, Mas- 
senet, Moszkowski, Sivori, Johann and Edouard 
Strauss, Berlioz, Theodore Thomas, La Mara, 
Sauret, d’Albert, Crispi, Hauptmann, Henry Irving, 
Modjeska, Richard Mansfield, etc. In addition there 
are a number of arrangements and original manu- 
scripts by Rafael Joseffy. It is desired to sell the 
collection as a whole and if any bona fide intending 
purchaser cares to know further details this office 
would be glad to put him in touch with the proper 
source, 

RRR 

Bach dry, or heavy, or pedantic? Nothing more 
tonally delicious or musically ingratiating could be 
imagined than the playing of Messrs. Schnabel, 
Maier and Pattison in the Bach concerto for three 
pianos and orchestra, and the audience paid them no 
greater compliment than it paid itself when it ap- 
plauded the classic and its performance so heartily at 
the New York Symphony concerts last week. 

mRe*, 


“I often have wondered and can you tell me?” 
inquires M. B. H., “whether it is the piano salesman‘s 
talk or his playing which sells the instrument?” Gen- 
erally it is the terms. is 

Mexican playwrights and librettists should have no 
trouble in finding material. There are plenty of 
plots in Mexico. 

meme, 

“Europe has a great number of new operas ready 
to dump upon us at a moment’s notice,” says an ex- 
change. What America would like to have from 
Europe just now is a great number of new cooks, 
chambermaids and waitresses. 

meme, 

Self made merchants are not the only ones who 
have interesting life stories to tell. H. T. Parker 
relates of Kreisler, in the Boston Transcript : “Once 
upon a time in Steinert Hall Mr. Kreisler played in 
Boston to an audience of thirty. Yesterday after- 
noon he played in the Opera House to an audience of 
3,000.” On the first named occasion Kreisler re- 
ceived $75 for his recital, his regular fee at that time 
under the management of Henry Wolfsohn. 

eRe 


Max Wertheim, of the Musicat Courier, says 
that the young Polish pianist, soloist at the Philhar- 
monic concert the other evening, proved that the 
second Rachmaninoff concerto is “Muenz pie.” 

meme, 


Willy (at violin virtuoso’s recital)—‘That chap 
ought to make a very successful bridge player.” 
Nilly—“Why ?” 
Willy—“He has so many outside tricks.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL SERVICES FOR HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL, 
DEAN OF AMERICAN MUSIC CRITICS 


Henry Edward Krehbiel, dean of American music critics, 
died at the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, on Tuesday, 
March 20, after a brief illness, as briefly announced in last 
week’s issue of the Musicat Courter. Mr. Krehbiel was 
born on March 10, 1854, and had just passed his sixty-ninth 
birthday. The immediate cause of his death was the forma- 
tion of an arterial blood clot in the intestines. He had suf- 
fered severe pains during the previous week, but had gone 
to the hospital for examination only on Sunday, two days 
before his death. He had been confined to his house for 
the entire previous week and was himself more or less con- 
vinced of the near approach of death. 

Mr. Krehbiel was of German descent on both sides, bit 
was himself the second generation in America. His father 
was the Rev. Jacob Krehbiel, circuit riding preacher of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, who made his home at 
St. Clair, Mich., and covered a considerable part of the 
State on horseback, preaching and administering to the 
congregations in his circuit. His wife was Anna Maria 
Elizabeth Haake, and there were two other boys besides 
Henry Edward, who was born at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

While he was still a lad, the family 
moved from Michigan to Ohio, and it 
was in the public schools of that State 
principally that he was educated. He 
had a strong taste for music and 
studied it from his early years, with 
the purpose of becoming a critic as 
well as a performer. 

In 1874, when he was only twenty 
years old, he became music editor and 
critic of the Cincinnati Gazette, one 
of the foremost papers of the Middle 
West in those days. 

Whitelaw Reid, famous editor of 
the New York Tribune, first became 
known as a member of the Gazette 
staff, and though he had come to New 
York several years before Krehbiel 
wrote for the Cincinnati paper, he 
retained his interest in it, and it was 
through him that Krehbiel came to 
the Tribune, in the winter of 18/9-80. 
He had served continuously on that 
paper ever since, for the first few 
months as assistant to John R. G. Has- 
sard, and since the fall of 1880 as 
music critic and editor. 

In that time he had known prac- 
tically all the great artists and com- 
posers of the world, many of them 
intimately. It was only on May 6, 
1922, that a dinner was tendered him 
at the Harvard Club in celebration of 
his fiftieth anniversary in newspaper 
work, which was remarkable for the 
number of distinguished persons from 
the world of music and the other arts 
who were present. 

An idea of the extent of his musical 
activities cannot better be given than 
by quoting the summary of them, pub- 
lished in Krehbiel’s own paper, the 
Tribune, on March 21: 

“Extended as was the scope of his 
observations, even more comprehensive 
was the scope of his knowledge of all 
that pertained to musical art. All 
manner of musical instruments, ancient 
and modern, were familiar to him. 
Musical compositions of all kinds, 
vocal and instrimental, were known by 
him, while the great singers, pianists, 
violinists, conductors as well as com- 
osers, were as his familiar friends. 
To many musical topics he gave spe- 
cial attention, to none more, perhaps, 
than to the fascinating subject of folk 
music. His researches into American 
folk song, both Indian and Negro, as 
well as compositions of other origin, 
were the most intelligent and authori- 
tative that have been made. He also 
made a careful study of the national 
and patriotic sungs of all important 
nations, and contributed to the columns 
of the Tribune a series of articles 
thereon. S 

“Commensurate with the range of his work and knowl- 
edge were the catholicity of his taste and the integrity of 
his judgment. He appreciated all_gcod music, no matter 
what its origin—Italian, German, French or Russian—and 
abhorred as a sacrilege upon art all unworthy compositions. 
His admiration of the genius of Richard Wagner did not 
blind him to the genius of Giuseppe Verdi; his reverence for 
the sublimities of Beethoven did not interfere with his 
delight. in Sullivan’s operas. Nor could any ingenuity or 


glamour of art abate his wrath at that which was mere- 


.tricious or unclean. 


An Untirinc Worker. 

“His industry was enormous. In his early years on the 
Tribune, during the months when the Opera House was 
closed and concerts and other musical performances were 
few and far between, he busied himself with reportorial and 
editorial work, in all of which he was expert. He taught 
music to private pupils for some years, and did much lectur- 
ing on musical topics, in New York and elsewhere. He was 
a stated lecturer on musical appreciation at the Institute 
of Musical Art ever since its foundation, in 1904. He was a 
voluminous writer in addition to his criticisms in the 
Tribune. He was the author of the following published 


works: 
An Account of the Fourth Musical Festival Held in Cincinnati 


i 0. F n 
a Notes on the Cultivation of Choral Music and the Oratorio Society 


York (1884). 
ae of BS. Now York Musical Season (five volumes, 1885-’90), 


Studies in the W: ian Drama (1891). : 
jog FDA, Sakis of New York; a Memorial (1890). 


How to Listen to Music (1897), 

Music and Manners in the Classical Period (1898). 
Chapters of Opera (1909). 

A of Operas vere? - 

The Pianoforte and Its Music (1911). 
Afro-American Folksongs (1914). 

A Second Book of Operas (1917). 

More Chapters of Opera (1919). 


Dw Mucs As Eprtor. 

“In addition to these works he was the American editor 
of Grove’s Dictionary of Music; second edition, 1904-’10; 
the reviser and continuator of Lavignac’s Music and Musi- 
cians; the translator of Courvoisier’s Technics of Violin 
Playing; the editor, reviser and continuator of Thayer’s 
Life of Beethoven, three volumes; the editor, with R. 
Sturgis, of The Bibliography of Fine Arts—Music Section; 
translator and annotator of Kerst’s Beethoven—the Man and 
Musician, and Kerst’s Mozart—the Man and Musician, 
and consulting editor of The Music of the Modern World. 

“He also was the author of English stage versions of 
Nicolai’s opera, The Merry Wives of Windsor (American 





HENRY EDWARD KREHBIBEL. 
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Opera Company, 1886) ; Paderewski’s opera, Manru (Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, 1902); Berlioz’s The 
Trojans in Carthage (Cincinnati Music Festival, 1910) ; 


Mozart’s The Impresario (American Singers, New York, 
1917 and 1918), and Wagner’s Parsifal (Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, 1920). 

“He was a member of the international jury, music 
section, at the Paris International Exposition for 1900; a 
member’ of the Beethoven-Haus Verein, the society .which 
bought and preserves the birthplace of Beethoven, at Bonn, 
as a museum; a member of the American Folk Lore Society 
and a member of the National Society of Social Science. 
He received the honorary degree of M. A. from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1909, and was made by the French government 
in 1901 a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He was twice 
married—first, in 1877, to Helen Virginia Osborne, of Bir- 
mingham, Conn., who died some years later, leaving him 
a daughter, Helen Krehbiel, and second, in 1896, to Marie 
Van, an accomplished singer, of Brooklyn. 


Tue FUNERAL. 


Funeral services were held at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine on Friday afternoon, March 23, at 2:30 p. m. 
he services were conducted by 
Bishop William T. Manning, Dean 
Howard Chandler Robbins and _ the 
Rev. H. P. Beazie. The music in- 
cluded a chorale, When Life Begins 
to Fail Me, from the Bach St. Mat- 
thew Passion; Sullivan's anthem, Yea, 
Though I Walk, a favorite of the de- 
ceased, and Goss’ anthem, I heard a 
Voice from Heaven. The honorary 
pall bearers were W. J. Henderson 
(Herald), Richard Aldrich (Times), 
Edward Ziegler (Metropolitan Opera 
Company), Henry T. Finck (Evening 
Post), Ogden Reid, Ernest Urchs, 
Royal Cortissoz, Harry Harkness 
Flagler, Frederick T. Steinway, Law- 
rence Reamer, Willem Willeke, and 
William L. McPherson. The floral 
offerings were very numerous, one of 
the principal ones being a large 
wreath from his colleagues, The body 
is to rest in the receiving tomb at 
Woodlawn Cemetery until summer, 
when it will be taken for interment 
to Blue Hill, Me., the summer home 
of the Krehbiels for twenty years 
past. 

A very large congregation was pres- 
ent at the funeral services, including 
foremost representatives from New 
York musical and newspaper circles. 
Among those present were: Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich, Artur Bodanzky, 
William J. Guard, Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza, Antonio Scotti, Captain Jer- 
ome Hart, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Weil, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Harold Bauer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, H. H. 
Flagler, Ernest Hutcheson, Clarence 
Whitehill, Sam Franko, Oscar 
Saenger, Roberto Moranzoni, Sidney 
Homer, Mme. Louise Homer, Mrs. 
Mary H. Flint, Tom Bull, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, Mrs. 
James Gibbons Huneker, Frank War- 
ren, Paul Morris, Grenville Vernon, 
Alphone Eyssautier, Max Smith, H. 
O. Osgood (Musica Courter), Gil- 
bert W.Gabriel and Siegfried Behrens. 


Hanna Marks 


Mrs. Hanna Marks, the mother of 
Edward B. Marks, died on Friday, 
March 16, at the home of her son. 
Mrs. Marks was in her eighty-fourth 
year. She was the widow of the late 
Bennett Marks, who died a few 
months ago. Mr. and Mrs. Marks 
had celebrated their golden wedding 
in November, 1921. Mr. Marks is 
the head of the Edward B. Marks Mu- 
sic Publishing Company of this city. 


After singing at Myerstown, Pa., in 

concert recently, Arthur Middleton, 

the baritone, was summoned to Omaha by the sudden death 

of his father. Mr. Middleton will not resume his concert 
activities until April 2 in consequence. 





WASHINGTON MUSIC NOTES 


Washington, D. C., March 15.—Maria Jeritza, in initial 
recital here on March 8, attracted a throng of music lovers 
who packed Poli’s Theater in eager expectation and were 
more than satisfied. She opened with the Divinites du 
Styx, from Gluck’s Alceste. Her program also included 
Le Manoir de Rosamonde, by Duparc; Beau Soir, by De- 
bussy; Ah, Love but a Day, by Resch The Answer, by 


* Terry, and the Suicidio aria, from La Gioconda, by Pon- 


chielli. As assisting artist Mme. Jeritza had chosen William 
Wolski, a very able violinist. Walter Golde was the accom- 
panist. The Charge d’ affaires of Austria and Mme. 
Prechnik entertained at dinner in compliment to Mme. 
Jeritza and her husband, Baron Popper. Among the guests 
were the Minister of Hungary, Count Szechenyi; the coun- 
selor of the Norwegian legation and Mme. Steen, the honor- 
ary counselor of the Polish Legation; Prince Radziwill, 
the counselor of the Hungarian Legation and Mme. Polonyi, 
Princess Ghika,- Mr. and Mrs. Coppicus, of New York, 
and other distinguished guests. 

An audience of Thomas admirers greeted this full voiced 
baritone at his second recital this season. Mr. Thomas gave 
his audience an afternoon of real musical delight. The eager 
audience recalled him again and again until he had re- 
sponded with many numbers which he has made popular. 


A large audience welcomed the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at its only concert here this season, on March 13. Mr. 
Monteux opened the program with Franck’s symphony in 
D minor. The beautiful quality of the strings was a source 
of pleasurable satisfaction. The audience’s hearty applause 
was a real tribute to the musicians and their eminent con- 
ductor. The second half of the program was Wagnerian, 
including the overture to The Flying Dutchman, Prelude 
and Love-Death from Tristan and Isolde, Siegfried’s Fun- 
eral March, Siegfried’s Ascent to Briinnhilde’s Rock, Morn- 
ing Dawn, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, and the close of the 
Dusk of the Gods. 


Miller Baby Pupils Please in Recital 


Another interesting recital was given by baby pupils of 
Helen Moller at the Little Theater for the Greek Dance 
in the Lexington Theater on Sunday afternoon, March 25, 
at which time the wee dancers were assisted by children 
from Miss Moller’s school at Stamford, Conn. Miss Mller 
has some exceptionally talented children studying with her, 
and on this occasion they were enjoyed to the utmost in solo, 
duet and ensemble numbers. All of the dancers seemed to 
forget their identity and to make the dance itself the im- 
portant thing and not the personality of the performers. 


Witenes Speeds 
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Ex. 29 


Importance of Solidity 


A word remains to be said about the make-up, the instrumentation, of 
small orchestras in this country. There is no uniformity in this matter. Some 
orchestras are only strings and piano, some strings, saxophone or clarinet 
and piano, some have only one violin and are what Mr. Lampe has called 
orchestra-bands. These have, for instance, one violin, three saxophones, 
two trumpets, flute, clarinet, oboe, horns, trombone, banjo and drums. The 
opposite of this is found in one large hotel orchestra in New York with a full 


complement of strings, a large organ and a piano, but neither wood nor brass,’ 


This orchestra plays entire symphonies, and plays them well. -« 

There is a tendency to call certain arrangements for small orchestra 
“chamber music.” It may be that. It all depends upon the arrangement. 
Chamber music is not, however, merely an arrangement for a small number 
of instruments, even for a chamber music combination. The distinction lies 
in the fact that chamber music, properly speaking, is written for a group of 
solo instruments, all of which have real parts to play. It is not merely melody 
and accompaniment, but a concerted piece, generally contrapuntal. This will 
be illustrated by a few examples, which will also serve to illustrate certain 
points of balance. We will first take a passage from Schubert’s quintet for 
violin, viola, cello, bass and piano, op. 114, known as the Forellen Quintet. 


Ex. 27 a 
Pit 5 





Here we find the piano used as a solo instrument, playing the single 
notes of the melody. This is, of course, all right in chamber music, but it 
could never be effectively so used in arrangements for small orchestra. 

The balance in this particular case igs very far from being such as would 
be acceptable in orchestra writing, and it perfectly illustrates the things that 
the orchestra arranger should not do. The bass is far too low, there is far 
too great a distance between the bass and the next note above, which is played 
by the viola, and the piano melody is far too thin, especially in view of the 
fact that the notes are not sustained (cannot be on the piano), and in this 
high register die out very quickly. (The low bass is traditional, frequently 
found in old orchestrations, and the treatment of the instruments of the 
entire passage traditional in chamber music. It is not for the purpose of 
criticising it that it is here introduced, but merely to show the student what 
he must not do in orchestra writing.) 

Another passage which illustrates similar defects, from an orchestral 
point of view, is to be found on page 9 of this same quintet. (See Ex. 28.) 


Ex. 28 





Here the whole effect is too thin. There is not-enough motion in the 
strings, and they are too light for this sort of accompaniment. They would 
sound better, of course, if they were many times doubled, as in an orchestra. 
But even at that the effect is doubtful and is not to be recommended. The 
difference between this sort of writing and something more nearly approach- 
ing the orchestral effect may well be illustrated from the same composition, 
Almost any passage will seve. For instance, the following from the Andante. 
(See Ex. 29.) i 
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There is still only three part writing, but it balances better. There is 
more motion. The sonority of the cello notes moving along with the viola is 
attractive. And, of course, the added motion on the piano is pleasing, and 
the trill brightens it up amazingly. Substitute some orchestra instrument for 
the piano and the passage becomes a piece of real orchestration, with no need 
to make a distinction between it and what we call chamber music. The two 
are, in any case, closely associated, how closely associated is evident from a 
comparison of this passage with any orchestra writing of the period. 

It was formerly not customary in chamber music to undertake the 
expression of impassioned sentiments more suited to the orchestra. That 
accounts for the simplicity of much of the chamber music of the days before 
Beethoven. Orchestra music was also lighter, but contained all of the elements 
of modern writing. But chamber music, until within times quite recent, did 
not seek to over-reach itself. As matters are today, there is often no distinc- 
tion to be observed between the treatment of chamber music and the orchestra. 
In the old days the style was always distinct except in simple passages like 
that here given. Orchestral “tricks” were never resorted to. 

The second of the variations in the same composition shows a nearer 
approach to orchestral methods, where the viola plays what is clearly not a 
“part” but a simple accompaniment, just the sort of accompaniment that it 
has in many a composition both ancient and modern. (See Ex. 30.) 
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The viola and pizzicato bass evidently make a complete accompaniment, 
a firm support, for whatever is to be placed over them, and the imitation at 
the octave of violin by cello may properly be called orchestration—color 
variety. 

Of course, in modern arrangements for small orchestra, including the 
piano, the piano would not have the melody alone, in octaves, for the two 
hands. If it had the melody at alJ, it would be played with one hand while 
the other hand was busy with accompaniment, filling in. And that brings us 
back to what was said in the first place; that the distinguishing quality of 
chamber music is that it is written in parts, the distinguishing quality of 
orchestra music is that whatever parts there are are supported by an accom- 
paniment that is altogether subordinate and has no melodic significance. 

. It is in the treatment of this accompaniment that the real significance 
of orchestration lies—a fact that is little recognized. But if the student 
will stop to consider, to review mentally, some of the passages that have 
impressed. him. especially by their orchestration, he will find. that almost 
invariably there is something notable about the accompaniment. And the 
serious student will soon discover that the melody may: be endlessly varied 
in color, passed about from instrument to instrument at will, but that the 
result will not therefore necessarily. be a good orchestration. 

The accompaniment, both in shape, design, rhythm, balance and color, 
is just as important as the melodic effect, and, in many cases, even more so: 
And in many cases, too, it is difficult to say which is the leading melodic idea, 
whether the melody or the accompaniment design came first to the composer, 
or both at ONCE as inseparable parts of the whole. 


m ii "(To be continued next week) 
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7 An Opinion of 
eaiiig | ZANNA VVALSKA 


Herman Devries Hears Diva in 
McCormick Home; Voice 
of ‘Highest Quality,’ 


BY HERMAN DEVRBIES. 
Copyright, 1923, Evening American 
Publishing Company. 

I have heard Garina Walska- 
McCorntick. And I have “dis- 


) covered” that she can sing. 
Until 5 o’ctock yesterday I had no 
idea E was to have the pleasure of 
meeting her, much Jess of hearing 
her. But learning that’ Hirold Mc- 
Cormick was again.in the city, and 
having @ personal matter to discuss 
} with this genial friend, whom T have 
3 known so many years, I telephoned 
for an appointment, and at 5 o’clock 
: my wife and I drove out to Mr. Mc- 
Cormick’s Rush st. house, where we 
were received by Mr. and Mrs. Mce- 
Cormick and Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 
For a moment let me lay aside 
my character of music critic and as- 
sumé that of my charming col- 
league, “The Chaperon,” in order to! 
relate that tea was poured by Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine and that simplicity, 
harmony and hospitality were ‘the 
characteristic elements of the re- 
union. { 
IS UNOSTENTATIOUS. 
Let me add as well that Mme. 
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Walska-McCormiek is astonishingly 
unostentatious. Shé- displays neither 
pose mor pompous dignity, affecta- 
tion stor self-sufficléncy. She was 

dressed beautifully, but she wore not 
a@ single costly ornament except the 
) long earrings, which were, by the 
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way, most becoming’ 

I-told Mr. McCormick that L was 
on the point of going to Rock Island, 
under orders from The Evehing 
American; when wé heard that.Mme. 
Walska was to give @ recitai there 
some time ago, and that I’ was so 
disappointed when” the news of the 
cancellation came to us, and the 
long-deferred hearihg .was again 
postponed. 

“Now that -you are leaving for]; 
Europe on the 28th, when shall-we 
have the’ opportunity of hearing % 
you; mddame?” I said, following im, } 
mottaney with a request for a preés- 

“audition.” After ‘half an hour's 
vieading from mé, ‘Mme. Ganna 
Walska unwillingly consented. 
BLAMES STAGE FRIGHT. 

And now I am almost sure it is 
, nervoushess, stage fright,’or lack of 
{ self-confidenc8 that has ‘caused 

the singer to create’ any unfavoratfle 
impression reported from numerous 
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GANNA WALSKA CAN SING, 
SAYS HERMAN DEVRIES 


Continued From First Page. 


tures in the music world, I am glad 
to be able to supply thié information 
—Mme. Walska has not only a very 
good voice, but; what is mure im- 
portant, she can aing. Mme. Ganna Walska 

The classic arias were read with has a voice of rare qual- 
‘poise and refinement .of tone and , 
shading; phrased with taste and ity, declares Herman 
style. In the Strauss waltz the D ° ° pty 

: ‘ vri " 

coloratura, was smooth ‘and fluent: en eee ee 
and the high notes were delivered 
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sources after recent appearances in with sae 
oneert 3 power and tec rileal agsuranée. 
' Mme Walska sang for us the dit. _ enens she has an extecdingly From the 
: ena ie voice compass and sang in 
ficult ‘aria of Constance from “Mo perfect tune. CHICAGO EVENING 
I can, of ‘course,-only judge from { 


what I heard. in the McCormick 


weenie AMERICAN, 
ra ‘roome, 
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glio’ and Suzanna’s aria, “Porgi 
Amor” from Mozart's, “Figayo's ~ 

Wedding.” two excerpts from classic 
\ song Mterature, derhanding superla- 
lve vocal training as well ag a nat- 
ural understanding of the art of 
ong 

These and Strauss’ “Voices of 
spring” comprised ‘the miniature re- 
cital for which Mile.” Jeanne Krie- 


ger. a remarkably ‘talented young 
Parisian pianist traveling with’ the 


H | vart's “Abduction From the Sera- 
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BOOKINGS FOR 1923-1924 BEING RECEIVED 






















JULES DAIBER . KNABE PIANO Aeolian Hall 


pene aden a furnishéd .the accom- 

animents. ‘ 

TANNA CAN SING. (Exclusive Management) (gibt rtaeh Mabey New York City 
for the benefit of the curious, who ign 3 ‘de “f a ¢ 


huve read of Mme Walska’s advén- 

















Continued on Page 5, Column 1.- 
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BETHLEHEM AND THE BACH CHOIR 


the one ee city which has been made 
musically famous by Dr. J Fred Wolle and the Bach 
Choir, has “got its name in print” in the shape of a most 
excellent and interesting book entitled Bethlehem Long Ago 
and Today by Raymond Walters, Dean of Swarthmore Col- 
formerly registrar and assistant professor of English, 


Bethlichem, 


lege 
Lehigh University. This work, as the publisher's note sets 
forth, tells a story of the European background of the 


Moravians and their pioneer missionary work among the 
Indians, to which Washington and Roosevelt paid beautiful 


tributes; pictures the idyllic community life at Bethlehem 
in Colonial days; portrays the Revolutionary War period, 
when the Continental Hospital was located at Bethlehem, 


and Washington, Lafayette and many other celebrities 
visited the community; tells of Bethlehem’s educational in- 


stitutions from the first girls’ boarding school in America 
to Lehigh University; recounts the musical traditions of 
tethlehem from the town’s symphony orchestra of the 
1790's to the famous Bach Choir of today; sketches authori 
tatively the history of the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
the career of Charles M. Schwab, and depicts the life of 


the city of the present, the Bethlehem of industry and civic 
z al 

The preface says that Bethlehem is a name which is 
known in every capital in the world, a name which, as an 
industrial trade-mark, is valued at millions; a name which, 


world of music, has become as renowned as Bay- 





THE 


which, in the field of education, has wide 
which, in several branches of athletics, 
has become famous. The inception of the book is due to 
the Historical Group of the Thursday Evening Club of 
Bethlehem, and its publication to the Bethlehem Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Every chapter in the book is of absorbing interest. The 
story is well told, a straightforward tale of events without 
excessive verbiage or fine writing. The gradual growth 
of the city is clearly set forth so that one sees the events 
that led to it ."s appreciates the energy of the splendid 
men who” made what it is today. Especially moving is 
the story of the ‘oo of the steel industry, which is a 
first-rate picture of Americanism, and worth thinking about. 


reuth; a name 


reputation; a name 





HOTEL BETHLEHEM 


But the portion of the work that will naturally be of great- 
est direct interest to readers of the Musicat Courier is 
the chapter dealing with music in Bethlehem 

This chapte r is prefaced by the following quotations from 

the press: “The Bethlehem Festival occupies a most im- 
portant place in the musical activities of the United States,” 
Villiam J. Henderson in the New York Sun; “The Bach 
Festivals at Bethlehem are a national institution,” Pitts 
Sanborn in the New York Globe; “In the eighteenth century 
the highest musical activity in the country existed in Bethle- 
hem,” Annals of Music by Goepp; “Music festivals there 
are aplenty throughout the country every spring and sum- 
mer, but what is heard in them is equaled or surpassed in 
the metropolis. Bethlehem alone offers what cannot be, or 
at any rate is not, duplicated elsewhere,” Henry T. Finck 
in the New York Evening Post. 

This music life that has had such a remarkable develop- 
ment in recent years really began with nothing more sig- 
nificant than the first singing-hour of the Mcravian Ftd 
in 1742. The very name of the community was 
music, for it was the singing of a hymn at the Chait 
Eve Vigils of 1741 which suggested the name of Beth 

Contrary to the practice of the New England Puritans, 
who restricted music to psalmody, the Moravians of Penn- 


sylvania made music an important part of their religious 
services. In 1746 the spinet was replaced by a small organ, 
and in 1751 by a large organ. One of the early organs 
is kept in the museum of the Young Men’s Missionary 
Society at Bethlehem and still emits musical sounds. 

The first complete quartet of trombones (!) in America 
was brought to Bethlehem from Europe in 1754, and the 
custom of using trombones for the playing of chorals 
seems to have been continued to the present day. Also 
violins, flutes, horns and other instruments were used to 
accompany the singing of hymns, and before 1760 entire 
services were conducted to music composed by the settlers 
themselves. Benjamin Franklin speaks of the “very fine 
music” he heard in the Bethlehem church during a visit 
in. 1756. 

In 1744 the symphony orchestra numbered fourteen play- 
ers, and later ranged from fifteen to twenty. Orchestra 
music was rendered at every . important church service. 
Many instrumental and vocal concerts were also given, some- 
times as many as thirty-six in a year (1809). It is an un- 
questionable fact that the first renditions of Mozart in 
America were at Bethlehem. The music archives of the 
Bethlehem church contain manuscripts of six Mozart trios 
for strings and three Mozart symphonies, all dated prior 
to 1785. 

The leader of the orchestra was the Rev. Immanuel 
Nitschmann, who brought from Europe the earliest copies 
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BACH CHOIR 


of Haydn's quartets and symphonies. Perhaps the first ora- 
torios given .on American soil were the Messiah and the 
Creation in 1811, and Bethlehem has to its credit several 
other first American performances. In 1820 the old Col- 
legium Musicum was reorganized as the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, a joint body of singers and players, which endured 
for nearly seventy years. In the early eighties the chorus 
of the Philharmonic Society dwindled away (it is a pity 
the book does not give the reason) and J. Fred Wolle, then 
a youth of nineteen, formed the Bethlehem Choral Union 
in 1882, an organization that began the Bach movement and 
later became the Bach choir. This chorus gave Bach’s Pas- 
sion According to St. John for the first time in this coun- 
try in 1888. The Bach Choir came into being in 1898 and 
the first concert was given in 1900. So successful was it that 
a more ambitious festival was planned for 1901. Of this 
festival the late H. E. Krehbiel wrote in the New York 
Tribune: “Mr. Wolle’s singers accomplish miracles.’ 

In 1905 Dr. Wolle was called to the chair of music in 
the University of California and there served six years. 


r 
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In 1911 he returned to Bethlehem and reorganized the 
Bach Choir. Charles M. Schwab gave the choir his sup- 
port and financed trips to New York in 1917-18-20-21. Con- 
certs were also given in Philadelphia. The choir draws 
music lovers from all over the country to Bethlehem each 
spring. It has been called the best choir in the United States 
and Dr. Wolle the foremost exponent of Bach now living. 

The forthcoming festival in Bethlehem, May 25 and 26. 
is the twenty-fifth to be given there, all of them having 





DR. J. FRED WOLLE, 
director of the Bach Choir since its inception. 


been under the direction of Dr. Wolle. On May 25 the 
Choir will sing the Passion According to St. John and 
on the following day the B minor Mass, on both occasions 
assisted by the Philadelphia Orchestra and prominent solo- 
ists. In commemoration of the facts that this is the twenty- 
fifth festival and the sixtieth birthday of Dr. Wolle, a 
celebration is to be held in Bethlehem on April 4. 


A Double Celebration 


On April 4, in the Liberty High School Auditorium in 
Bethlehem, Pa., a community celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the organization of the Bach Choir 
and the sixtieth birthday anniversary of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
its only leader, will be celebrated. April 4 is the date of 
Dr. Wolle’s birthday. 

The annual Bach Festival will be held on Friday, May 
25, and Saturday, May 26, in the Packer Memorial Church, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem. As at the other festivals, 
Dr. Wolle will conduct the choir of 250 voices, and there 
will be soloists of high rank, orchestra, organ and the 
Moravian Trombone Choir. On Friday afternoon and eve- 
ning the St. John Passion will be given, the soloists being 
Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Nicolas Douty, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass-baritone. On 
Saturday at 1:30 the Kyrie and Gloria of the Mass in B 
Minor will be given and at 4 p. m. the remainder of the 
Mass will be heard. The soloists for the Mass will be 
Mildred Faas, soprano; Mabelle Addison, contralto; 
Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass-baritone. 

Many inquiries from various parts of the country have 
been received from music lovers wishing to attend the festi- 
val. The sale of tickets to founders and guarantors ex- 
tends from April 3 to 16. The general sale of course 
tickets opens on Friday, April 20. Orders for single tickets 
will not be accepted until May 7 
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BOSTON ANTICIPATES SUCCESSFUL — 
| ? SEASON OF GERMAN OPERA 





Louis H. Mudgett Responsible for Two Weelt? Engagement—Casella in First Recital—Ukrainian Chorus Again Makes 
Fine Impression—Bachaus in C Sharp Minor Program—Peralta Delights Boston Athletic Association— 
Ethel Hutchinson Wins Piano Contest of Massachusetts Federation of Music Clubs— 

Chigrinsky Heard—Other Notes 


Boston, March 25.—Thanks to the initiative and enter- 

rise of Louis H. Mudgett, manager of the Boston Opera 

ouse, this city is to have still another fortnight of opera 
during the current season, this time to:be provided by the 
German company, which has been having such splendid 
success in New York. The company will be seen and heard 
at the Opera House for two weeks beginning. Monday, April 
2, with practically the same vocal and orchestral forces 
which have won such eloquent praise from the critics of the 
New York press, Their relatively simple settings and light- 
ing will also be used here, while Messrs. Moericke and 
Knoch will serve as conductors. 

The repertory will be drawn fargely from Wagner, and 
The Ring will be performed for the first time in over thirty 
years in this city: Das Rheingold, on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 4; Die Walkure, on Saturday afternoon, April 7; 
Siegfried, on Wednesday afternoon, April 11, and Gotter- 
dammerung on Saturday afternoon, April 14. Die Meister- 
singer will open the season on April 2. Tannhauser will 
follow on April 3; Lohengrin, April 4; Tristan, April 5, 
and The Flying Dutchman, April 6. Other operas to be 
heard are Lohengrin, Beethoven’s Fidelio, Weber's Der 
Freischiitz, Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel, and Johann 
Strauss’ Der Fledermaus. 

In his own quiet, unpretentious way, Mr. Mudgett thus 
proves anew his eminent fitness for the task of bringing 
opera back to Boston. Soon after he undertook the man- 
agement of the Opera House he opened negotiations with 
the Chicago and San Carlo companies—and we enjoyed a 
two weeks’ season from each. Then be gave us a fortnight 
of Russian opera, via the wandering Slavs, and now he 
announces two: weeks of German opera. Boston and the 
Shuberts are greatly indebted to Mr. Mudgett for his vision, 
his initiative, his courage—and it is to be hoped that the 
thousands of music lovers in this community will take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to support opera and ensure its 
annual return. 

The repertory and casts for the first week of the German 
season follow: 

Monday, April 2—Die Meistersinger, with Messrs. Schorr, Kipnis, 
Fates, Seneere) Mmes, Fleischer and Bassth. Conductor: Mr. 


Tuesday, April 3—Tannhauser, with Messrs. Knote, Ziegler, Kip- 
nis; Mmes. Seinemeyer and Lorentz-Hdllischer. Conductor: Mr. 


Wednesday afternoon, April 4—Das Rheingold, with Messrs. Lat- 
termann, Schwarz, Zador; Mmes. Metzger and Bassth. Conductor: 
Mr. Moericke. j 

Wednesday evening, April 4—Lohengrin, with Messrs. Hutt, Schorr, 
Kipnis; Mmes. Wihler and Lorentz-Hollischer. Conductor: Mr. 
Knoch, 

Thursday, April 5—Tristan and Isolde, with Mmes, Alsen and 
Metzger; Messrs. Knote, Lattermann, Kipnis. Conductor: Mr. 
Moericke. cS 

Friday, April 6—The Flying Dutchman, with Messrs, Schorr, Kip- 
nis, Hutt; Mmes. Seinemeyer and Bassth, Conductor: Mr. Knoch. 

Saturday afternoon, April 7—Die Walkire, with Mmes. Alsen, 
Roeseler, léchaner; Messrs. Knote, Lattermann, Schubert, Conductor: 
Mr. Moericke. > ad 

Saturday evening, April 7—Johann Strauss’ operetta, Die Fleder- 
maus, with Messrs. Schwarz, Zador, Ziegler; Mmes. Seinemeyer, 
Fleischer, Bassth. Conductor: Mr. Knoch, 


CASELLA IN First Boston REcITAL. 


Alfredo Casella, the distinguished Italian composer, con- 
ductor and pianist, gave his first Boston recital last Saturday 
afternoon, March 17, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Casella played 
these pieces: Four sonatas, Scarlatti; sonata, op. 31, No. 2, 
in D minor, Beethoven; prelude, choral | fugue, Cesar 
Franck; The Cypress Grove, Castelnuovo-Tedesco; Onze 
Pieces Enfantines (1920), Casella; Evocation, El Puerto 
and Triana from the suite, Iberia, Albeniz; Jeux d’eau, 
Ravel; La Cathedral Engloutie and prelude, Sarabande and 
Toccata, Debussy. toe as 

Mr. Casella proved as interesting a pianist as he did in 
the role of composer and conductor at the symphony con- 
certs of the previous week. His playing is characterized 
by a discerning musicianship, technical surety and by a subtle 
divination and effective reproduction of the composer’s mean- 
ing. His eleven pieces for children abound in wit, fantasy 
and invention, winning an immediate and_ enthusiastic 
response from the audience, Self-effacing and always 
musical, Mr. Casella offered proof that he was a serious 
artist and a great one. The more the pity then that Jordan 
Hall should not have been filled to overflowing. But we 
keep forgetting that Boston A. D. 1923 is not the Hub of a 
generation ago. 

UKRAINIAN Cuorus Scores AGAIN. 

That extraordinary choral aggregation, the Ukrainian 
National Chorus, Alexander Koshetz, conductor, gave its 
second and last concert of the season in this city Monday 
evening, March 12, in Symphony Hall. The chorus was 
assisted by Oda Slobodskaja, soprano of the Petrograd 
Opera, who sang arias from Tschaikowsky, Gluck, Bee- 
thoven, Puccini and Massenet; and by Nina Koshetz, soprano 
of the Moscow Opera Company, who sang a group of Rus- 
sian songs by Gretchaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff .and Rach- 
maninoff. The choral part of the program included num- 
bers by Stupnitzky, Leontovich, Stetzerko, Koshetz, Kolessa 
and Lyssenko. 

The vivid and colorful singing of this chorus, under the 
expert leadership of Mr. Koshetz again stirred a Boston 
audience to tremendous enthusiasm. Miss Slobodskaja’s 
ample voice and dramatic fervor gave evident pleasure to 
her hearers. Mme. Koshetz was no less successful, her 
lovely voice and interpretative skill proving very enjoyable. 
Both singers were repeatedly recalled. 


Bacnaus tn C SHarp Minor. 


Sunday afternoon, March 18, in Symphony Hall, William 
Bachaus, pianist, made his only appearance in Boston this 
season, giving his Program in C Sharp Minor. His unusual 
list comprised these pieces: Prelude, Rachmaninoff ; sonata 
“yasi una fantasia (Moonlight), Beethoven; etudes sym- 
phoniques, Schumann; prelude, nocturne, two studies, 
mazurka, fantasie impromptu, scherzo, Chopin; Twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsody, Liszt. p : 

Mr. Bachaus’ single keyed program did not prove as tire- 


some as it threatened. He disclosed again his technical 
mastery of the resources of the piano, and his fine concep- 
tion of musical structure and values. The audience seem- 
ingly enjoyed both the program and the pianist, recalling the 
latter many times. 

Marion Carey PLeAsEs, 

Marion Carley, pianist, gave a recital Thursday evening, 
March 22, in Jordan Hall. She set herself a well-varied 
and exacting program, comprising these pieces: Theme and 
variations, Faure; Partita in B flat, Bach; Nocturne and 
Fileuse, Grovlez; Espana, Chabrier,; sonata, op. 57, Bee- 
thoven; etudes, C major, E flat minor and A flat major, 
Chopin; Scherzo, Mendelssohn; Sposalizio and Rhapsodie 
No. 11, Liszt. 

Miss Carley made an unusually favorable impression, both 
for the discrimination with which she selected her pieces and 
for the manner in which she played—let alone her charming 
presence. She has already achieved a command of tone and 
technic and a degree of musicianship which give her playing 
a solid musical foundation and which ought to carry her far 
on the road gowards artistic success. Although it cannot 
fairly be said that she scales the heights and plumbs the 
depths of musical expression, her interpretations are never- 
theless uncommonly spirited for a beginner, and always 
pleasurable. She enjoyed a splendid success, and was vigor- 
ously applauded by a warmly appreciative audience. 


Frances Peracta at B. A. A. 


Frances Peralta, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was the assisting artist at the last concert 
of the Boston Symphony Ensemble, Augusto Vannini, con- 
ductor, Sunday afternoon, March 18, in the gymnasium of 
the Boston Athletic Association. Miss Peralta gave a pleas- 
urable exhibition of her vocal and interpretative abilities 
in the arias Madre pietosa from La Forza del Destino, 
Verdi; In quelle trine morbide, from Manon Lescaut, Puc- 
cini, and Tu che Le Vanita, from Don Carlos, Verdi. Miss 
Peralta’s charming aspect and musical gifts won her audi- 
ence from the start and she was obliged to add extra pieces. 
The purely orchestral numbers of the program included 

ieces from Gomez, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Grainger, Chopin, 
-opper, Cyril Scott, Coleridge-Taylor. 

Wins Music Cruss’ Contest. 

Ethel Hutchinson, of Watertown, won the piano contest 
held Friday morning, March 23, in Steinert Hall by the 
Massachusetts Federation of Music Clubs to determine which 
of five young professionals should represent the State at 
the district contest to be held here in the first week in May. 
The other entrants were Frances P. Boleman, of Roxbury; 
Susanne Williams, of Boston; Helen Grace Coates, of 
Wellesley, and Joseph Boudreau, of Framingham. The 
winner of the district contest, representing five New England 
States, will go to Asheville, N. C., to compete in the 
national contest to be held June 9 to 17, which will be the 
fifth of a series of national competitions held every two 
years, 

The same afternoon Marjorie Posselt, of Medford, vio- 
linist, was heard. She is a sister of Ruth Posselt, eleven 
year old violinist, who will play in April at Symphony Hall. 
Voice competitors were as follows: Effie Lundin, of Med- 
ford; Esther J. Stevens, of Holden; Miriam Southwick, of 
Boston; Merial Blanchard, of Holbrook; Susanna Thomp- 
son, of Boston, and Ernest Lamoureaux, of Worcester. 
The chairman of the State contest, Mary G. Read, is chair- 
man of the national contest judges. The president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Music Clubs is Mrs. D. S. 
Whittemore, of Brockton, and the district president is Mrs. 
Frederick S. Milliken, of Milton. 

CHIGRINSKY IN PIANO RECITAL. 

Alexander Chigrinsky, Russian pianist, gave a recital 
Wednesday evening, March 21, in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Chigrinsky was heard in an arduous program both as to 
length and content. In detail it included these numbers: 
Variations in F minor, No. 20, Haydn; Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue, Bach; sonata (Pathetique), op. 13, Beethoven; 
sonata, op. 7, Grieg; Etude, op. 2, Scriabin; Gavotte, op. 49, 
No.3, and Valse in D major, Glazounoff ; Minuet in E minor, 
Chigrinsky ; Fantasie-Impromptu, prelude, D flat major, and 
Ccherzo, B minor, op. 20, Chopin; Etude in D major and 
Venezia e Napoli (No. 3 Tarantella), Liszt. Mr. Chigrinsky 
was heard and applauded by a friendly audience. 
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Peopte’s SympHony Concert. 


The twentieth concert of the People’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, Emil Mollenhauer conductor, took place Sunday after- 
noon, March 18, at the St. James Theater. The program 
included the dramatic overture to Lalo's opera, Le Roi d’Ys; 
Dukas’ imaginative tone poem, The Sorcerer's Apprentice ; 
The cavatina of the Tsar from Rimsky-Korsakoft's opera, 
Sniegourotchka, and Liszt's melodious second Hungarian 
Rhapsody. The soloist was Carl Faelten who, notwithstand- 
ing his seventy-six years, gave an admirable performance 
of Schumann's concerto, winning many recalls from one of 
the largest audiences of the season. 


Josy Kryt AND Paut Waite, 


Josy Kryl and Paul White, violinists, with the able assist- 
ance of Alfred De Voto, pianist, gave a concert Thursday 
evening, March 15, in Jordan Hall. Miss Kryl played Vieux- 
temps’ concerto in E major. Mr. White played Chausson’s 
Poeme. Together they played the prelude by Juon, Bach's 
concerto in D minor and a suite by Godard. Individually 
and collectively Miss Kryl and Mr. White exhibited com- 
mendable abilities. Their ensemble is praiseworthy and 
their performance of music for two violins is stamped by a 
fine degree of mutual understanding and agreement. They 
were warmly received by a friendly audience. 


Strronc-BoarpMAN CoNCERT. 


William D. Strong and Herbert R. Boardman gave a 
program of music for two pianos on Tuesday evening, 
March 20, in Steinert Hall. The program included these 
pieces: Impromptu-Rococo, Schuett; nocturne, op. 51, E. 
Bernard; scherzo, op. 87, Saint-Saéns; Risoluto, F minor, 
op. 5, H. R. Boardman; Berceuse and Air de Ballet, L. 
Aubert ; Rhapsody Espana, Chabrier ; Two Poems, Night and 
Day, F. S. Converse. 


Enovicotr Prizes 1n Composition. 


Announcement has been made that the second competi- 
tion for the H. Wendel Endicott prizes for composition at 
the New England Conservatory of Music will close next 
Sunday, April 1. Many of the advanced students of the 
New England Conservatory have for some time past been 
at work on the manuscripts which they will submit in ac- 
cordance with the specifications laid down for contestants. 
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SUNDAY, MARCH 18 


JUSTIN ELIE AND SUZANNE GALLIEN 


Justin Elie, the well known composer, appeared in concert 
at the Princess Theater on Sunday evening, March 18. The 
assisting artist was Suzanne Gallien, Parisian mezzo-con- 
tralto. Beginning with three Chopin numbers and one of 
Franz Liszt, the renditions consisted, for the most part, of 
compositions written by Mr. Elie, including a Suite on two 
lropical Melodies for two pianos, which Mr. Elie played 
in conjunction with Lily Elie. Among her other selections, 
Madame Gallien sang two Aboriginian poems—Chant de 
guerre de Caonabo, and Lamentations—in a rich, delightful 
voice, charming the audience with her splendid interpretive 
ability and inimitable grace of manner. 

The program concluded with two Haytian Dances and a 
Valse de Concert. 


MONDAY, MARCH 19 
LAMOND 


The piano recital given by Lamond at Aeolian Hall, 
Monday afternoon, served but to increase the admiration 
which music lovers here have for his art. As at his previous 
recitals this season, he displayed astonishing virtuosity and 
soundness of musicianship. His technic, while amazing, is 
of the sort that does not intrude. He plays with ease and 
apparent lack of effort. The variations and fugue on a 
theme of Handel, B flat major, op. 24, by Brahms, which 
opened his program, was rendered with admirable clarity 
of exposition and power. The Waldstein sonata of Bee- 
thoven following had an energetic and masterly reading, and 
equal poetry and charm were portrayed in the melodious 
Sonata-Fantaisie in G sharp minor by Scriabin. The last 
group consisting of Chopin, Glazounoff and Liszt numbers, 
called forth Lamond’s amazing command of color resources 
and dynamics. Here was variety, ranging from the con- 
templative Chopin nocturne to the brilliant Don Juan Fan- 
tasy of Liszt. The latter number, a tremendous work, was 
tossed off with a technical facility and brilliancy that called 
forth a spontaneous burst of enthusiasm from the audience. 
Although Lamond’s fame rests particularly on his authori- 
tative interpretations of Beethoven and Brahms, it is not 
limited to them. In his larger numbers he again demon- 
strated his rare ability to build steadily to big climaxes, 
with no lagging of interest or sign of strain. His sound 
balance and his sincerity are outstanding features of his 
performance. The audience demonstrated heartily its ap- 
preciation of his art and was rewarded with several en- 
cores 

Of the Beethoven number, the Globe critic wrote: “Few 
sonatas are played so often in public as the Waldstein, 





and yet rarely is it played so engrossingly, so authoritatively 
as it was yesterday. The first movement—the allegro con 
brio—Mr. ond really played with brio. It was a per- 
formance notable for the clarity of its phrasing, for its 
finely adjusted contrasts, for its sure sense of design, for 
its general brilliance, and yet likewise for its pianistic 
continence. The declamatory second movement he treated 
with a sculptural cleanness, and the transition into the final 
rondo came as a natural efflorescence—almost without one’s 
knowing it the rondo was there! And Mr. Lamond con- 
tinued to play the rondo most delightfully and with a real 
sense of climax.” The Evening Post writer thought the 
colossal Don Juan fantasy of Liszt was the best thing 
Lamond did, commenting: “He tossed off its technical ob- 
stacles without a thought,” while the American said of the 
same number that it was “performed with astonishing clarity 
and sharpness of definition.” The reviewer for the Evening 
Mail noted that, “There is something comfortably definite 
and decisive in this man’s playing, and he has a knack of 
immediately setting a pace and keeping it.” 


PAUL BERNARD 


Paul Bernard, violinist, gave his second recital, on Monday 
evening, before a large and enthusiastic audience. This 
young musician proved himself to be an artist of remark- 
able technical skill. His program, comprising Tartini’s 
sonata, Devil’s Trill, concerto in B minor by Saint-Saéns, 
and the Wieniawski Polonaise Brilliant, was played with 
intensity of feeling, and other numbers by Tschaikowsky, 
Brahms, Sarasate and Saenger were interpreted with fervor 
and artistry. His intonation is rich in color and he plays 
with musicianship of understanding and animation. Sandor 
Vas presided at the piano and played sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 

The reviewer of the American said in part: “He draws 
a rich, luscious tone from the instrument.” The Herald 
commented: “Mr. Bernard’s playing is rich in musical 
feeling. His tene is of good volume.” The Tribune stated: 
(He) played with technical skill throughout, and, as a rule 
a clear, smooth tone, especially in the concerto.” 


TUESDAY, MARCH 20 
FREDERIC DIXON 


On Tuesday evening, Frederic Dixon, the talented young 
pianist, attracted a large and distinguished audience at 
Aeolian Hall for the second time this season. Since Mr. 
Dixon made his auspicious debut last year, he has made 
great strides in his art until today he quite measures up 
with some of the more frequently heard pianists from 
Europe. Equipped so finely technically and possessing an 
intellect that makes his work at all times interesting and 
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well grounded, Mr. Dixon should go far in the world 
of music. Although still in his twenties, he has already 
accomplished much and is to be ranked with the first 
key-board artists of the present younger generation. 

He opened his program with the Mendelssohn Variations 
Serieuses, which he played admirably, following with the 
Beethoven sonata, op. 57. In this latter selection the pianist 
showed that he thinks for himself and plays works as he 
reasons the composer intended, not as others before him 
have done. While Mr. Dixon played the Beethoven a 
little faster than it is usually heard, this did not detract 
from the audience’s interest or warm approbation of his 
rendition. His third group included a charming Deems 
Taylor poem, op. 5, No. 2, from two Studies in Rhythm, 
which was well received; Guitarre, by Beryl Rubinsteir, 
and two preludes, by Marion Bauer, which went so well 
that the pianist called upon the composer to acknowledge 
the audience’s applause. Chopin comprised the final group: 
ballade, op. 52, two etudes, op. 25, No. 3, and op. 10, No. 3, 
and the scherzo, op. 20. The Chopin was beautifully played 
and aroused the audience to such a pitch of enthusiasm that 
he was obliged to give three extra numbers at the close of 
the very enjoyable and extremely well rendered program. 

The Sun, in commenting in part upon his playing, said: 
“Mr, Dixon is a young American heard here last spring, 
and again last fall, with inevitable interests. For he pos- 
sesses in addition to a full fund of technic, a keenly in- 
tellectual energy, a phraseology of interpretation that should 
express itself in fine musicianship.” Said the Globe: “The 
Mendelssohn selection Mr. Dixon executed with great 
smoothness, intelligence and technical facility.” 


MUSIC OPTIMISTS—BEL CANTO 
SOCIETY 


The American Music Optimists and Bel Canto Society 
(Mana-Zucca, founder and president, and Lazar S. Samoi- 
loff, acting president and musical director) gave the fourth 
concert March 20, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. A pro- 
gram of great interest, both for its artistic worth and va- 
riety, was offered. 

Giuseppe Adami, a young Italian violinist, opened the 
program, playing the sonata in G minor (Locatelli), with 
the able assistance of Enrico Barraja at the piano, Later, 
he played Chanson Triste (Barraja), Budjely (Mana- 
Zucca), Zortico I'Iparraguirre (Sarasate), and _ several 
encores. 

Gita Glazé, the Russian soprano whose Aeolian Hall re- 
cital early this season was such a success, sang the aria from 
Butterfly in a voice of great beauty, rich, vibrant, and flex- 
ible, which shows excellent schooling. Mme. Glazé also 
sang a group of Russian songs, including Whether by Day 
(Tschaikowsky), To the Little Star (Moussorgsky), and 
Live, Let Us Live (Gliere). For her final group Mme. Glazé 
offered several unusually interesting songs by American 
composers. They were The Eagle (Emil J. Polak), My 
Love for You (Katherine Schuyler Ahnelt), and I Shall 
Know (Mana-Zucca), sung with violin obligato. Her in- 
terpretations mark Mme. Glazé as a singer of keen intelli- 

(Continued on page 30) 





In Their Criticisms of 


ILSE NIEMACK 


Following a successful London recital in June, this young artist heaped up one 


success after another on the Continent. 


Appearances as soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic and the Hamburg Orches- 


tra. 
briicker and other cities. 


Recitals in Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Hamburg, Hannover, Stuttgart, Osna- 


Soloist at Braunschweig Festival, Feb. 21 and 22, 1923 


The London Press said: 


“She has the stuff that fiddlers are made of.”—London Daily Telegraph. 
“She was born to be a violinist..—London Morning Post. — 
“Her tone is pleasant, her technic irreproachable.”—London Arts Gazette. 


The Berlin Press said: 


“A well founded, technically versatile player and musical individuality.”—Signale 


fiir die Musikalische Welt. 


“With her big, satisfying tone and well balanced technic she looms high above her 


fellows.”—Berliner Westen. 





Possesses considerable technical facilit - 
sical feeling.—London Lady. 7 anes ee tone enh aw 


A phenomenal 
(Hannover). 


She played Paganini’s concerto with virtuoso technic and 
dash.—-Beriiner Boersen Courier. 


A remarkable violin talent.—Dresdener Nachrichten. 


A claim to a place in the front ranks.—Jnternationa i 
Reform Zeitschrift = nr gay sae 


violin talent. — Niederdeutsche Zeitung 





For Terms and 
Dates, Address 


These opinions were substantiated as follows: 


A fluent technic is joined to a refined interpretation.— 
Berliner Boersen Zeitung. 

Hise Niemod, boangtt bane her real cugeese in a 
conce y whose rendition she created a con ion ¥ ‘ 
remarkable technically and musicianly. Her cone, alsin 
by, beauty and power and a nic of virtuoso assurance and 
bright polish . . . . were just as fine a recommendation for 
her as the sound objectiveness of her musical conception. The 
rome of the talented violinist was great.—Hamburger Nach- 
richten. 
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A delightful quality of tone.—Glasgow Herald. 

Solid technical finish and a sympathetic temperament.— 
Deutsche Zeitung, Berlin. 

An artist with real feeling.—Signale fir die Musikalische 
Welt (Berlin). 

A mellow, sympathetic violin tone, supported by fluent tech- 
nic.—Berliner Tageblatt. it , wean 

Clean-cut execution and a beautiful, big tone. — Nieder- 
deutsche Zeitung (Hannover). 
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“SINGS WITH A TONE OF REAL BEAUTY” 


—N. Y. American. 


“SANG WITH GOOD STYLE AND A MELLOW SYMPATHETIC TONE.” 


N. Y. Times. 


“A FINE ORGAN OF GREAT POWER AND AGREEABLE QUALITY.” 


N. Y. SUN—Gabriel 


There has been a rumor persistent for some 
seasons to the effect that Rosa Ponselle has 
a sister. A recital in Town Hall last night 
proved the fact and gave Carmela Ponselle 
the further chance to prove herself a singer. 
She availed herself of the opportunity with a 
large degree of enthusiasm. She sang a pro- 
gram of prima donna scope, exhibiting a voice 
of somewhat the same dramatic tendencies as 
her sister’s with a good deal of the same free- 


dom, 


TRIBUNE 


That vocal strength runs in the family was 
shown when Carmela Ponselle, sister of Rosa, 
gave a first song recital yesterday evening at 
Town Hall, with a program of Old Italian, 
operatic Italian, modern French and other num- 
bers. The resemblance was apparent in voice as 





—N. Y. Evening World. 


CARMELA 


PUNOELLE 


Distinguished Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
TOWN HALL MARCH 18th 





well as in appearance ; 
there was no doubting the 
volume of Miss Pon- 
selle’s voice; it was of a 
full, earfilling quality 
with ample range and 
richness of tone, especial- 
ly in the lower notes— 
one which, like her sis- 
ter’s, seemed best adapted 
for the Italian operatic 
style. 


N. Y. AMERICAN—Mr. Smith 


Friends of the Ponselle family assembled in 
large numbers last night at Town Hall to 
make the official debut of Carmela a festive 
occasion. In appearance much like her sister, 
the elder Ponselle also disclosed a voice that 
bore a decided resemblance to that of the gifted 
Rosa. Here is a beautiful voice of mezzo- 
soprano character, wide in its range, powerful, 
vibrant and warm and mellow in the lower 
register. So unusual a voice indeed is this, that 
there should be no question regarding Carmela 
Ponselle’s success. 


N. Y. HERALD—Mr. Henderson 


Miss Ponselle has an excellent mezzo-soprano 
voice, which, in her first number, seemed to 
be exceptionally well placed. The singer re- 
vealed original ideas about style. 


GLOBE—Mr. Pitts Sanborn 


In the Town Hall in the evening Miss Carmela 
Ponselle, sister to Miss Rosa Ponselle of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, gave a recital 
which disclosed her possession of a beautiful 
mezzo-soprano voice. 


TIMES 

Carmela Ponselle, sister of the opera star, was 
greeted by an audience that filled the Town 
Hall at her formal debut concert here last 
evening, an audience that plainly had some- 
thing to say on its own account and said it 
with flowers. Dramatic to her fingertips, 
Carmela Ponselle could not resist a pair of 
operatic pieces, the Page’s air in “Huguenots” 
and the familiar “O Don Fatale,” from “Don 
Carlos.” The latter, especially, she sang with 
good Italian style and a mellow, sympathetic 
tone in middle register. There was evident 
study in airs of Handel and Paistello, a group 
of French lyrics and songs in English by 
Silberta and Campbell-Tipton. 


N. Y. MAIL—Katherine Spaeth 


Carmela Ponselle hardly needs introduction to 
New Yorkers, although she sang her first re- 
cital in Town Hall last night. Her voice is a 
gorgeous organ and one that rightfully be- 
longs upon the operatic stage. From Handel 
to “Don Carlos” is a trying leap, but the warm 
mezzo-soprano was equal to nearly all the de- 
mands of the varied program. An enthusi- 
astic house, flowers just everywhere and an 
intimate drawing-room stage setting made the 
evening more than pleasant, 


EVENING TELEGRAM 


Carmela Ponselle, sister of Rosa Ponselle of 
Metropolitan Opera fame, gave her first New 
York song recital last night in. Town Hall. 
In the matter of voice Miss Ponselle is ex- 
ceptionally gifted. She sings with a tone of 
real beauty, one that can be colored either for 
things sentimental or for very dramatic music 


EVENING WORLD—Mr. Warren 
Carmela Ponselle, sister of Rosa, gave her 
maiden recital in the evening in Town Hall 
Beautiful voices seem to be an inheritance in the 
Ponselle household. Miss Carmela’s is a fine 
vocal organ of great power and agreeable 
quality. 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1923-24 


Exclusive Management: MAURICE FRANK 


For Terms and Dates address Concert Management, Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
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(Continued from page 28) 
gence and much temperament. She was accompanied by 
Emil J. Polak, who played with his usual artistry. 
Adamo Didur, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
aria from Don Juan, which he graciously repeated, 


ang the 

und The Flea (Moussorgsky); the memory of the latter 

vill stay a long time! 
Samuel Kliachko, well known cellist, played Meditation 


Patini) and Capriccio (Mulert) with beautiful, rich tone 
ind impeccable technic 

An added feature of the 
Charles Carver, the young 


program was the singing of 
American basso, who was pre- 
ailed upon to sing Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves (Han- 
del), Pale Moon (Logan), and Duna (McGill). It was a 

il pleasure to hear this artist, who uses his big, sonorous 

ice with such skill and clear diction. 

Che last three artists were accompanied by Marta Stuart, 
official accompanist of the society, who gave excellent sup- 
ort 
Before the end of the program Mr. Samoiloff gave an 
interesting talk about the work of the society, making 
pecial mention of the joint recital by Consuelo Escobar, 
the Mexican coloratura soprano, and Constantin Buketoff, 
baritone, under the auspices of the oeely, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Tuesday evening, April 3 


PAUL BENDER 
bass-baritone of the Metropolitan ce 
Tuesday evening, at Carnegie Hall, his 
His first group included 
followed by the Schumann cycle, Dichter- 
long, and while of tremendous value 
it is not of any great interest to the aver- 
wwe concertgoer of today, particularly in view of the fact 
that it seems to be the correct thing to incorporate such 
lieder groups on all programs 
Mr. Bender gave a musicianly 
oftentimes the songs were not varied sufficiently in color 
still the hundreds of students whom we saw in 
with their books, evidently found great pleasure 
3ender’s excellent diction 


Bender 
gave, on 
recital of the season 


Paul 
Company, 
econd song 
vo Handel arias, 
icbe. The group was 


ti iii musicians, 


interpretation and while 


and tone, 
the audience 
ind derived much benefit from Mr 


and scholarly interpretation. The third group was of 
Brahms and Wolf. The last group was begun with a 
Charles T. Griffith song, Old Song Resung; there was also 
a MacDowell, Brewer and Gilbert number While the 


lid not offer any novel- 


\merican group was well sung, it 
numerous times and re- 


fies Mr fender was recalled 
sponded with many encores 
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width, and she displayed sincere feeling, splendid tonal shad- 
ing, smoothness and warmth in her various interpretations. 

Her selections included but one operatic aria, Una voce 
poco fa, from Rossini’s Barber of Seville, with which she 
opened her program. It was a refined and polished rendi- 
tion, displaying ripe interpretative powers. Brahms’ Alte 
Liebe and two numbers by Hugo Wolf followed. The third 
group was in lighter vein, consisting of Les cogs (Rey- 
naldo Hahn), Lettre a une espagnole (Laparta), Contem- 
plation (Widor), and Chevalier Belle-Etoile (Augusta 
Holmes), and received much demonstrative applause. Eng- 
lish selections by Marion Bauer, Charles Griffes and Ash- 
ley Pettis next gave evidence of her versatility. Marsh 
Hymn, by the latter composer, found especial favor with 
the audience. 

In conclusion came six short compositions by Kennedy- 
Fraser, Frank La Forge, Kurt Schindler and others. Miss 
Fernanda received an abundance of flowers from various 
admirers and graciously responded to the insistent demands 
for encores. 

Clifford Vaughn proved an able and sympathetic accom- 
panist. 


FRENCH AMERICAN STRING 
QUARTET 


The French-American String Quartet, assisted by Carlos 

Salzedo, harpist, gave the fourth and last of a series of 
afternoon conce rts, at the home of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie 
on Tuesday. The ‘personnel of the quartet consists of Gus- 
tave Tinlot, Reber Johnson, Saul Sharrow and Paul Kéfer. 
An exquisite rendition of the Brahms first quartet, in C 
minor, opened the program. These artists play with splen- 
did unity of purpose and interpretation; their individual 
tone is excellent and the blended whole has richness and 
body. Their technic also is admirable. At times a deep 
organ-like effect is obtained, and again delicate pizzicato 
effects, or lyric singing passages. Their contrasts and feel- 
ing for mood are marked. 

Mr. Salzedo included in his group of harp solos Sara- 
bande (Couperin), Giga (Corelli), Theme and Variations 
(Haydn), Rigaudon (Rameau) and Mirage and Inquietude 
(Salzedo). <A virtuoso technic combined with imagination 
and musical feeling make this artist’s work most enjoyable. 
Of his own compositions, the Inquietude was especially 
beautiful and effective. 

The string quartet closed the program with three novel- 
ettes by Glazounoff—Alla Spagnola, Interludium in modo 
antico and Orientale. These were given with appropriate 
atmosphere. The quartet plays with vigor and keen rhythmic 
sense, 
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on Wednesday evening, playing the second Rachmaninoff 
concerto on the same stage where its composer had played 
it a few weeks ago, and lb it, as a matter of fact, 
cidedly better than the composer himself ; for while Rach- 
maninoff is merely a musician who incidentally plays the 
piano, Mr. Miinz is primarily a pianist, and also a thorough 
musician. Especially noticeable was his incisive rhythm in 
the first movement, his warm rich tone in the lyric second 
movement, and the brilliance of the third. It was a truly 
outstanding performance of this fine work and Mr. Miinz 
was repeatedly recalled to acknowledge the plaudits of the 
audience. 

Mr. Mengelberg, too, got his share of applause for a 
brilliant performance of Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks. The other orchestral number on the program was 
Haydn’s G major symphony. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 22 
IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


That astonishing pianist, Ignaz Friedman, gave his third 
and last New York recital of the present season at Aeolian 
Hall, Thursday evening. Mr. Friedman had a fairly well 
filled hall to hear him, and if he will persist in his wise 
course of coming here for a season or two more and not 
be discouraged by the lack of response in numbers which 
have attended his performances, he will build up a clientele 
which will mean a crowded hall every time he appears, for 
there is no one more entertaining to listen to than he nowa- 
days. It sounds banal to say that “he can do anything he 
likes with the piano,” but it is almost literally true. For 
pure beauty of tone and sustained legato there is scarcely 
anyone to equal him today. , 

In the matter of interpretation, Mr. Friedman does some 
extraordinary and eccentric things; but in whatever way he 
may play anything so familiar as the so-called Minute Waltz 

-one doubts if Chopin would recognize his own composi- 
tion—he does it with such an air of authority and bravour 
that one can only gasp and applaud, and then applaud 
some more, until he comes out and does something else in 
a still more extraordinary fashion. Mr. Friedman may not 
be a good man for the young pianist to follow, but he is 
second to none for the young pianist to hear and enjoy. 

His program included Beethoven’s sonata (opus 90), a 
group of Mendelssohn, a group of Chopin, and ended with 
Albeniz’s Triana, Debussy’s Soiree en Grenade, his own 
Barcarolle, and Schulz-Evler’s Arabesques on the Blue Dan- 
ube. Also there were as many extra numbers as the pian- 
ist would concede. 





ad Mr. Bender A large number of guests enjoyed the concert. 


hare with him 


ALICE LOUISE MERTENS 


Alice Louise Mertens, contralto, gave a lecture recital at 
Wurlitzer Auditorium on the evening of March 22 before 
a large and appreciative audience. Her subject was Music 
in the Orient, and included folk music from India, Egypt, 


accompanist 
and s 


Michael Raucheisen was the 
forced him to acknowledge 
ipplause. 


DORIA FERNANDA 


Ou sly 


much hearty 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: 


Doria Fernanda, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, Persia, J | Chi mC hk : 
made her debut as a concert recitalist on Tuesday afternoon, > ai. 47 ersia, Japan anc ina, arranged by Granville Bantock, 
at Aeolian Hall. This young Californian contralto is pos- MIECZYSLAW MUNZ, SOLOIST Rifet Bey, Koscak Yamada and Bainbridge Crist. Miss 
essed of a voice that aroused the large audience to more Mieczyslaw Miinz was soloist with the Philharmonic Or- Mertens was assisted by Gladys Grove, who played her ac- 

chestra at its special Educational Concert at Carnegie Hall (Continued on page 48) 


than ordinary enthusiasm. Her range is one of exceptional 








OLIVE NEVIN 


Soprano 


HAROLD MILLIGAN 


Lecturer- Pianist 


**THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN SONG.’’ 
**THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN OPERA.’’ 
**WHO TAUGHT AMERICA TO SING?” 





Endorsed by 


Three National 

| Costume Federation 

Recitals of Music 
| of particular Clubs and 

interest to General 

clubs and Federation 
colleges of Women's | 

Clubs 


Mr. Milligan is a ready speaker and was both 
illuminating and amusing in the talks with which 
he preceded each group of songs. Miss Nevin 
made an attractive appearance in the various 
picturesque costumes and her interpretations 
were given with a fine art—Washington Star. 


He told in the most entertaining way, of music 
and musical affairs when this country was young. 
He has a keen sense of humor and his lecture was 
heartily applauded. Mr. Milligan has a very en- 
gaging assistant in Miss Nevin. She sings with 
the finish and charm of the mature artist.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Miss Nevin’s simple directness, her absence of 
mannerism, won sincere applause from an audi- 
ence that filled the house, an audience that 
showed both interest in historic native com- 
posers and appreciation of the manner in which 
they were presented—New York Times. 


Miss Nevin is endowed with a voice of much 
richness and broad range. It is a pleasure to 
hear her because her diction is close to perfect. 
Her attractive manner and voice make her per- 
fectly adapted to this charming sort of program. 
—New Haven Journal. 
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Again Acclaimed in London 





IN ALL-SCHUMANN PROGRAM AT 





QUEEN’S HALL, MARCH 2nd, 1923 





**She Is the Incarnation of 19th 


Century German Song.’’ 
—LONDON DAILY MAIL 

















Every seat at Queen’s Hall was occupied last night for 
Elena Gerhardt’s Schumann recital, of which the cen- 
tral feature was a beautiful performance of the Frauen- 
liebe cycle. Both Schumann and Elena Gerhardt came 
to their own last night. One could realize how great 
a song-writer was the one and how great a singer is 
the other. The recital ranks as one of the very finest 
that Gerhardt has ever given in London.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 








There is no need for me to discuss her art in detail 
again. Suffice it to say that there was all the old ravish- 
ment of tone in the mezza-voce singing, and all the old 
beauty of phrase-line and of modelling. More perfect 
miniatures than her “Du bist wie eine Blume” or “Der 
Sandmann” could not be imagined, nor more moving 
expression than her “Zum Schluss” or the tragic final 
song of the “Frauenliebe.”—Ernest Newman in The 
Sunday Times. 














That any objection to hearing the German language in 
the concert room has completely passed away was made 
abundantly manifest by the large audience drawn to 
hear Miss Elena Gerhardt at the Queen’s Hall last 
night. And a man would need indeed to feel very in- 
veterate on the subject who could fail to enjoy such 
beautiful singing of such noble songs as she gave her 
hearers. The whole recital was indeed a rare delight. 
—Westminster Gazette. 


Not even in her palmiest days before the war did Miss 
Elena Gerhardt sing better than at her Schumann re- 
cital in the Queen’s Hall last night. Her interpretation 
of “Frauen Liebe und Leben,” that cycle which has 
proved the downfall of so many would-be artists, was 
as perfect an example of the vocal art in all its aspects 
as could be desired.—The Evening Standard. 














She commands, of course, the most lovely mezza-voce 
in the world and it is in the incomparable mildness of 
Schumann's melody that her mezza-voce tones find their 
most beautiful and magical expression. Miss Gerhardt 
sang with such aspiration and loveliness of tone that 
the effect went far beyond what she made with the song 
on her last visit. The most statuesque singing our ears 
can ever hear._-Manchester Guardian. 








The mere fact that Elena Gerhardt had a bumper audi- 
ence and reception at the Queen’s Hall last Friday 
evening shows that a considerable portion of the London 
public still love the highest when they hear it. She 
certainly sings Lieder better than almost anybody else 
—and that is enough for me. For sheer genius of 


phrasing, of building up an interpretation, so to say, 
commend me to Elena Gerhardt.—The Daily Express. 




















MISS GERHARDT RETURNS IN SEPTEMBER FOR ANOTHER AMERICAN TOUR WHICH WILL 
OPEN AT THE PITTSFIELD, MASS., CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL. SHE WILL VISIT THE PACIFIC 
COAST IN DECEMBER AND JANUARY AND WILL BE AVAILABLE ONLY UNTIL THE END OF 


FEBRUARY. 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Mary Mellish a Radio Fan 


Inasmuch as Mary Mellish is certainly up-to-date in other 
respects it was not at all surprising to find out that she is 
just now a radio fan. The writer called upon her early 
the other morning to hear about her recent successful con- 





Photo by G. Maillard Kesslére. 
: MARY MELLISH 


cert tour, and the first thing that caught her eye was a 


radio apparatus . 
‘I see you have the fever, too?” inquired the visitor 


“Fever?” she ejaculated with emphasis. “We are what 
you might call radio mad.” Then she turned a little lever, 
adding: “Let's see if we can pick up anything. . . .Ah, 


here 1s something. .. . 

In a second the room was filled with the most intoxicat 
ing jazz, and without realizing it, Mary Mellish’s foot 
began to beat time. 

Her attention being called to this, she laughed: “Now 
didn't I tell you? It has us going. Why we hardly get any 
sleep any more. After the opera or when we come home 
late at night, we find ourselves sitting up until two and 
three in the morning trying to pick up Cuba and such places. 
We began to feel the strain and I finally forbid Jay (Mary 
Mellish's husband, although he is not the type who likes 
being called “Mary Mellish’s husband”) even to go into 
the living room after we came in late. It worked well for 
a few nights, but then—the craving got us again. The 
other night Jay sneaked into the room and tinkered a 
second with the radio, Just as I was going to scold him, 
he called out: “Come quick, Mary, I have Atlanta!” And 
before I realized it, I was sitting there shivering with the 
cold and listening with all my might. Now, can you 
beat it “tag 

After the radio, its advantages and disadvantages, had 
been discussed for a little time, Mary Mellish settled down 
and told the writer that her season had been a very inter- 
esting one, having included concerts and recitals in a num- 
ber of important cities in the East, Middle West and West. 
Incidentally, she has been kept busy singing her former 
roles at the Metropolitan and will not be able to take a 
rest until the end of June. During that month Miss Mellish 
has several dates, which will wind up a full season. Ac- 
cording to her managers, Haensel and Jones, the prospects 
for 1923-24 are excellent. a Ws 

Elinor Marlo in Florida 

Elinor Marlo, mezzo soprano, artist student of Estelle 
Liebling, recently filled an opera engagement in Tampa, 
Fla., February 19 to March 3 inclusive. This season of 
grand opera was under the direction of Nino Ruisi and 
presented by the Tampa Lyric Federation at the Centro 
Asturiano, Tampa. From all reports the opera enjoyed a 
real success. The repertory included Aida, Barber of 
Seville, Forza del Destino and Faust. Miss Marlo sang 
the leading mezzo-soprano roles in all four operas. Giuseppe 
Augustini was the principal tenor. The chorus was made 
up of members of the Tampa Lyric Federation and many 
of the principal singers were also local artists. 


Henry F. Seibert Heard via Radio 


Henry F. Seibert gave a recital via radio on Sunday, 
March 4, for the Skinner Organ Company at its studio on 
Fifth avenue in New York. April 29 he will give a recital 
at the conservatory of Pierre Du Pont in Wilmington, 
Del. Palm Sunday afternoon the choir of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church (New York), of which Mr. Seibert is 
organist and choirmaster, sang Maunder’s Penitence, Par- 
don and Peace. The soloists were Esther Nelson, so- 
poems Rosa Hamilton, contralto (recently elected to West 
ind Collegiate Church), Bruce Benjamin, tenor, and Lionel 
Storr, bass. 


Frank Seaman Gives Dinner 


rty was given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
rg, George Eastman and Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 


A dinner 
lem Mengel 

























Remember the Name 


MAX GEGNA 


Russian Cellist 
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erick T. Steinway, by Frank Seaman at the Hotel St. 
Regis, on March 10. Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Wilhelm Bachaus, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. W. Bassick, Vincenti Bori, Lucrezia Bori, S. Bot- 
tenheim, Mrs. Eleanor Brown, Horace Cheney, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch, George Eastman, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Fuller, Mme. Frances Alda, Myra Hess, Mr. and 
Mrs. Percival S. Hill, Josef Hofmann, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Hutcheson, Henry Junge, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lhevinne, Mrs. Cyril Maude, Mr. and Mrs. Willem Men- 
gelberg, Ethel Newcomb. Andre Poloh, Marie B. Pond, 
Mrs. O. B. Sarre, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Frank 
Seaman, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Seger, Mrs. Hiram Sibley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Spalding, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
T. Steinway, W. Lyman Underwood and Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Wooley. 





Eleanor Spencer Scores Success in Paris 


Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, who has been 
meeting with exceptional success in Europe during the last 
three seasons, holding a record of more engagements with 
the leading orchestras of Europe perhaps than any Ameri- 
can pianist has ever been able to attain, made her first ap- 
pearance in Paris in January and won another triumphant 
success. The Chicago Tribune’s Paris Edition of January 
29 commented as follows: 

Eleanor Spencer, American Seek. made her Paris debut in recital 
at the Salle des Agriculteurs, Friday evening. When she appeared on 
the platform to begin her program she was greeted by an audience 
which, if it did not fill the auditorium to overflowing with its numbers, 
did so with applause. Many times throughout the course of the pro- 
ceedings the old hall rang and shook with loud demonstrations of 
approbation. 

By virtue of her appearances and successes in certain other sections 
of Europe, Miss Spencer's name has practically become a household 
word in those parts, and when folks in those regions talk about good 





ELEANOR SPENCER 


piano playing (so I am informed by a well-known writer) they in- 
variably associate Miss Spencer with it. 

Her reputation, as reputations have a way of doing, preceded her 
to Paris, Those who attended her performance expected big things 
and—got them. From all points of view it was a evanentt | recital, 
With musicians such as Miss Spencer guardians over American 
artistic standards and standing, our United States has no cause to 
worry, for those standards are headed straight for the top and nothing 
can stop their progress. Every day Americans are finding new mean- 
ing in the old refrain, “Long may they wave.” 

The first point on which Miss Spencer is to be lauded is her just- 
long-enough program. It occupied one hour and fifteen minutes, Miss 
Spencer is one of the few artists who does not deem it necessary to 
play an endless list of pieces in order adequately to submit her gifts 
and qualities as a pianist to public judgment. 

The example of less fatiguing programs (this is with respect to 
both the performer and the audience) has been set. What a brighten- 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Zuro Grand Opera Company (Details of contest 
in Musicat Courter for January 25)—$100, $75, 
$50 and $25 for the designs of settings for any one 
of the following operas: Aida, Carmen, Faust, Rigo- 
letto. Contest ends April 15. Opera Design Con- 
test, Carona Mundi, Inc., 312 West Fifty-fourth 
street, New York. 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition which 
shall include one or more vocal parts in combination 
with instruments. Contest ends April 15, 1924. Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington avenue, New York City. 


The Hymn Society (details in issue February 15)— 
$50 for the best hymn-tune to be composed before 
April 8 for the Harvard prize hymn of Major Harry 
W. Farrington, Our Christ. Rev. Dr. Milton S. 
Littlefield, Corona, L. I, N. Y. 


Chicago Musical College (details in issue March 8) 
Seventy-three prizes and scholarships, amounting to 
more than $20,000. Chicago Musical College, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


Bush Conservatory (details in issue February 15) 
—Free scholarships for the summer school from June 
27 to July 31. C. F. Jones, registrar, 839 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 


Philadelphia Conservatory (details in issue March 
1)—Free scholarships for the Summer Normal at 
Beechwood School from July 5 to August 2. P. D. 
Cone, Eastern Manager, Art Publication Society, 
1702 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Committee of the Stadium Concerts (details in is- 
sue March 8)—American composers, native born and 
naturalized, invited to submit unplayed manuscripts. 
Manuscripts will not be received until May 1. Audi- 
tions for soloists to be heard at the summer concerts 
will begin in April. Mrs. William Cowen, Room 712, 
Fisk mee ge Fifty-seventh street and Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Baylor College—$1,000 in .cholarships and silver 
cups to winners in contests for piano, violin, voice, 
vocal quartet and orchestra. E. A. Schafer, Secre- 
tary, Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


American Conservatory (details in issue March 22) 
—-Free scholarships for the summer session from June 
25 to August 4. American Conservatory, 503 Kim- 
ball Hall, 300 S. Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 


Washington State Music Teachers’ Association (de- 
tails in issue March 22)—Medals and cash prizes in 
contest series for pianists, violinists and singers. 
Eleanor F. Scott, 728 Washington avenue, Wenatchee, 
Wash. 











ing up of the concert horizon if a great many more recitalists and 
concert-givers would be artistic and courageous enough to follow it. 

Miss Spencer's first number was Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on 
a theme by Haendel. Her reading was noble in sentiment. Each 
variation was the natural sequence or unfoldment of the preceding 
one. Around the work was ened the rich glow of idealism, The in 
terest of the audience was held steadily from first note to last. 

Schumann's Fantaisie Op. was the second number. Pianists 
have neglected this piece too much of late. It is too healthy and 
beautiful to put aside at this time. The Fantastique et passionne and 
the Modere-Energique, portions of the number were notable in their 
rhythmic sensitiveness, outbursts of dramatic fire, and prodigious 
variety of tone color. 

To the long list of cities in which Miss Spencer has aroused emo- 
tions and admiration, she may now add Paris. It is to be hoped that 
she will not wait too long a time before coming back to this music- 
satiated town and arousing it again, Invinc SCHWERKE. 


Szigeti Pleases Ysaye and Belgian King 


At one of the Ysaye concerts in Brussels, Joseph Szigeti, 
the soloist, received a tremendous ovation after his perform- 
ance of the Busoni violin concerto. Ysaye himself was so 
impressed that he embraced Szigeti before the entire audi- 
ence. After the concert, Szigeti was invited to appear 
before the King and Queen at the Royal Palace. heir 
Majesties as well as the entire court were delighted with 
the young master and applauded him enthusiastically. 

In reviewing the concert, L’Etoile Belgique said: “Corelli's 
La Folia, in the Leonard arrangement, as well as the Busoni 
concerto, gave Mr. Szigeti an opportunity to shine at his 
best. He seemed to delight in all the difficulties; to triumph 
over the most subtle obstacles set by the composers, by the 
vertiginous speed of his bow. Nothing could have pleased 
the public better. Hence Mr. Szigeti was applauded, received 
ovations and recalls, such as rarely a violinist before him 
has experienced. Many artists have filed past us in the 
course of these last seasons, but this one, as a sporting 
gentleman would say, ‘beats the record.’” 


Schumann Heink “Delights Great Audience” 
in Meadville 


“With her voice absolutely ynimpaired from her recent 
illness, and with all the volume and entrancing sweetness 
which have ever characterized it, Ernestine Schumann Heink 
enraptured an audience last evening; her first number 
demonstrated immediately that her voice was as good as 
ever; the beauty, richness and tone quality were all present.” 

uch was the verdict of one of the Meadville, Pa., daily 
papers after the great contralto sang there recently, an 





opinion that was shared by the throng that heard her, to 
judge by the spontaneous and long applause. 

Immediately after her Meadville concert a reception was 
held for the members of the Phi Mu Epsilon Fraternity and 
the Allegheny College faculty. Mme. Schumann Heink re- 
ceived her admirers and expressed again her appreciation 
for the manner in which she was accepted. At the re- 
ception it was recalled that Mary Thorp, of Meadville, was 
the accompanist for Mme. Schumann Heink at her concert 
there twenty years ago, which was given in the Academy 
of Music. 

From Meadville, Mme. Schumann Heink went to Youngs- 
town, where she filled an engagement that she was previ- 
ously forced to cancel due to her late illness. After the 
Youngstown concert she continued her regular tour in the 
Southern States. 


Leonard and Hopkins Pupils in Recital 


Piano pupils of Florence Leonard and Louisa Hopkins, 
assisted by Lucien Cailliet, clarinet; Alexander Zenker, 
violin, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, were scheduled to give 
an ensemble musicale on March 17 in Philadelphia. Among 
the interesting numbers programmed were a trio for violin, 
clarinet and piano by Baussnern, compositions by Pierne 
and Saint-Saéns, and piano pieces by Chaminade, Godard 
and Liszt. A short recital by junior pupils preceded the 
ensemble musicale. 


Sara Stein at Musical Art Club 


Sara Stein, soprano, was exceedingly well received when 
she sang at the Musical Art Club concert in Philadelphia 
on March 4. She was heard in three groups of numbers, 
which included operatic arias and songs of different types, 
in all of which she revealed fine artistry. Miss Stein is one 
of the artist-pupils of Giuseppe Boghetti, of New York and 
nia + Sit who are gaining recognition in the musical 
world. 


Florence Easton “Musician Extraordinary” 


Florence Easton, who opened her present western con- 
cert tour at Astoria, Ore., “captivated the large crowd of 
Astoria music lovers before whom she appeared,” accord- 
ing to the Morning Astorian, while the Budget pronounced 
her singing “glorious,” with the “full power of a brilliant 
voice. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From March 29 to April 12 





Alcock, Merle: 
Detroit, Mich., April 5-6. 
Helen: 
Middletown, N. Y., Mar. 31. 
Bonelli, Richard: 
Seattle, Wash., Mar. 26-31. 
Spokane, Wash., April 2-4. 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield: 


Alliance, Ohio, April 2. 

Bellevue, Ohio, Apri! 3. 

Columbus, Ohio, April 5. 

Evansville, Ind., April 9. 

Washington, Iowa, April 11. 
Calvé, Emma: 

Hartford, Conn., April 2. 

Washington, D. C., April 6. 
Cosette, Alfrede: 

icago, Ill., April 1. 

Cincinnati, Obic Apeil 3. 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 8. 
Chaliapin, Feodor: 


Grand ag, Mich., Mar. 31, 


Washington, D. C., ril 3. 
Portland, Me., April ? 


Cortot, Alfred: 

Berkeley, Cal., Mar. 29, 

San Francisco, Cal., April 1. 
Chico, Cal., April 2 

Portland, Ore., April 4. 
Tacoma, Wash., Z, 
Vancouver, B. C., April 6. 

. Bellingham, Wash., ril 10. 
Spokane, Wash., April 12. 


Eastman, Florence: 
Louisville, Ky., April 4. 


Fanning, Cecil: 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, April 9. 
Cedar Falls, lowa, April 11. 


Fitziu, Anna: y 
Denver, Colo., March 29-31. 


Flonzaley Quartet: 
Bisbee, Ariz., Mar. 31. 
Tucson, Ariz., April 2. 
Riverside, Cal., April 3, 
Santa Barbara, Cal., April 4. 
April 6. 





Santa Ana, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., pril 7. 
Bakersfield, Cal., April 9. 
Merced, Cal., April 10. 
Berkeley, Cal. April 11. 
Santa Rosa, Cal., April 12. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
Boston, Mass., April 8. 
Galli-Curci, Amelita: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Mar. 30. 


Hayden, Ethyl: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 6. 
Greensburg, Pa., April 9. 


z Quartet: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 2. 
Loring, Harold: 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 29. 


Macbeth, Florence: 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, April 3. 
Chanute, Kans., April 6. 
Houston,- Texas, April 9. 


Murphy, Lambert: 
Williamsport, Pa., April 9. 


Maier, Guy: 
Chicago, Ill., April 8. 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 12. 
Novaes, Guiomar: 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 1. 
Phoenix, Ariz., April 5. 
Angeles, Cal., April 7. 
San Diego, Cal., April 12. 
Nyiregyhazi, Erwin: 
Atlantic City, N. J., Mar. 31. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 2. 
Brooklyn . Y., April 4. 
Albany, N. Y., April 6. 
ion, Mass., April 8. 
Dover, N. J., April 11. 
Onegin, Sigrid: 
Linds' 
Syracuse, N. Y., April 4. 
icago, Ill, April 6. 
New Britain, Conn., April 8. 


Paderewski, Ignace: 
Columbus, Ohio, April 3. 
Springfield, Ohio, gril 5. 

oledo, Ohio, April 8. 
Akron, Ohio, April 10. 
Troy, N. Y., April 12. 


Pattison, Lee: 
Chicago, Ill., April 8. 


Powell, John: 
Houston, Texas, April 4-6. 
Farmville, Va., April 10. 
Roanoke, Va., April 11. 
Hollins, Va., April 12. 


Ringling, Robert: 

Victoria, B, C., Mar. 29. 
Seattle, Wash., Mar. 30. 
Bellingham, Wash., April 2. 
The Dales, Ore., Apri 3. 
Spokane, Wash., April 6. 


Rubinstein, Erna: 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 12. 


Ruffo, Titta: 
Portland, Ore., Mar. 30. 
San Francisco, oe, Agel 1. 


Lincoln, Nebr., Apri 
St. Denis, Ruth: 








Waterloo, Iowa, Mar. 29. 
Clinton, Towa, Mar. 30. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Mar. 31. 
7 Chicago, Ill., April 2. 
Hempel, Frieda: Bloomington, Ill., April 3. 
Atlantic City, N, J., April 1. Chicago, Ill., April 4. 
Clinton, Mass., April 3. Reading, Pa., April 6. 
Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., April 7. 


P 
Norwich, Conn., April 6. ‘ 
Springfield, Mase, April y Schelling, Ernest: 


Heifetz, Jascha: 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 6. 
Chicago, Ill., April 8. 








‘ i Pane Agel 9. Chicago, Ill, April 6-7. 
Canton, io, April 11. ‘ ‘ 

i ‘ r . Schumann Heink, Ernestine: 
Hinshaw’s Cosi Fan Tutti Houston, Texas, April 1. 


San Antonio, Texas, April 3. 
Dallas, Texas, April 5. 
Abilene, Texas, April 7. 
Amarillo, Texas, April 9. 
Denison, Texas, April 11. 


Compeny: 

Wenatchee ash., Mar, 29. 

Kalispell, Mont., Mar. 31. 

Hinshaw’s Cox and Box Co.: 
Thermopolis, Wyo., Mar. 29. 


Lander, Wyo., Mar. 31. le, Oscar: 

Red e, Wyo., April 2. Pittsburgh, Pa., April 6. 
Butte, Mont., April 4. Lynchburg, Va., April 10. 
Roundup, Mont., April 5. 

Sidney, Neb., April 7. Shawn, Ted: 

Kalispell, Mont., April 9. Waterloo, Iowa, Mar. 29. 


Clinton, Towa, Mar. 30. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Mar. 31. 
Chicago, IIl., feet 2. 
Bloomington, IIl., Agee 3. 
Chicago, Ill., April 4. 

Reading, Pa., April 6. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 7. 


Spalding, Albert: 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 30-31, 


Stanley, Helen: 
Detroit, Mich., April 5-6. 


Thibaud, Jacques: 
San Francisco, Cal., April 1. 
Chico, Cal., April 2. 
Portland, Ore., April 4. 
Tacoma, Wash., April 5. 
Seattle, Wash., April 9. 
Spokane, Wash., April 12. 


Tsianina, Princess: 
Alliance, Ohio, April 2. 
Bellevue, Ohio, April 3. 
Columbus, Ohio, April 5, 
Evansville, Ind., April 9, 
Washington, Iowa, April 11. 


Lewiston, Idaho, April 10. 
Howell, Dicie: 
Scranton, Pa., April 5. 
Jeritza, Maria: 
Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 29. 
Boston, Mass., April 4. 
Toledo, Ohio, April 6. 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 10. 
Columbus, Ohio, April 12. 
Johnson, Edward: 
Oakland, Cal., Mar. 30, 
* Fresno, Cal., April 2. 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 3. 
El Paso, Texas, Apri 5. 
Chicago, Ill,, April 11. 
Keener, Suzanne: 
Trenton, N. J., Mar. 20. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 3. 
Konecny, Josef: 
Clinton, Okla., Mar. 29. 
Elk City, Okla., April 3. 
Waurika, Okla., April 4. 
Altus, Okla., April 5. 
Lawton, Okla., April 6. 
Duncan, Okla., April 9. 


Cincinnati Festival Announcement 


The. program for the semi-centennial Cincinnati May 
Festival, May 1-5, contains an imposing list of choral works 
to be given under the direction of Frank van der Stucken, 
accompanied by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner conductor, A first performance of Hadley’s Re- 
surgam will close the festival. Other works are The Elijah 

Mendelssohn), B minor mass (Bach) and The Children’s 

rusade (Pierné). The new organ will be dedicated at a 
special orchestral matinee with Charles Heinroth, organist, 
and Florence Easton, soprano, as soloists. Other soloists 
announced are Sigrid Onegin, Marie Sundelius, Merle 
Alcock, Edward Johnson, Lambert Murphy, Dan Beddoe, 
Clarence Whitehill and Charles Tittmann. The choral bodies 
participating are the May Festival Chorus of “ N. C, R. 
choir of eighty (from Dayton, Ohio), Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary choir of fifty, chorus of 800 children from the 
public schools, chorus of 150 girls from convent schools, 
and solo chorus of fifty. 

Lamond Soloist with Philharmonic 


Roussel’s Pour une Fete de Printemps will have its first 
New York performance tonight abe noggin when it will be 
played by the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Willem Men- 
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gelberg’s direction in Carnegie Hall. Lamond will be 
soloist, playing Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor piano con- 
certo. ’s Eclogue and Schelling’s A Victory Ball 
are the other selections to be played. 

Next Sunday afternoon at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn, the Philharmonic Orchestra under Willem Men- 
ge will play Beethoven’s Coriolanus Overture, Liszt's 

reludes, Rabaud’s Eclogue and the overture to Wag- 
ner’s Die Meistersinger. Artur Schnabel, soloist, will play 
Brahms’ piano concerto No, 1 in D minor. 


Jean Hannon and Paul T. Flood in Concert 


Jean Hannon, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., student of Oscar 
Saenger, recently appeared in concert at the Wurlitzer 
Auditorium, singing three groups of songs. Miss Hannon 
disclosed a coloratura soprano voice of lovely quality, a 
real singing talent combined with artistic feeling and a 
charming personality, which immediately won her audience. 
If she continues in the path she is following, she will go far. 

Another artist-student of Mr. Saenger’s, Paul T. Flood, 
of Cleveland, who possesses a fine, sympathetic baritone 
voice and sings with good style and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the text, gave a group of four songs. Mrs. Flood, 
a fine pianist, accompanied her hus ; 

The program follows: Villanelle (dell’ Acqua), Marcheta 
(Schertzinger), The Three Cavaliers (arr. by Schindler), 
Maria’s iegenlied (Max Reger), The Dove (Landon 
Ronald), Damon (Max Stange), Miss Hannon; Verborgen- 
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Water 


heit (Hugo Wolf), Der Schmied (Prokes), Dee Phe. 
ara), 


Song (Mary Helen Brown), There Is No Death ( 
I Have Sung My Song (Ashford), Mr. Flood. 


Sundelius to Sing in Opera and Concert Abroad 


Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan Opera soprano, will sail 
for Europe around the first of July to be gone until the 
end of November. She has been engaged for ten perform- 
ances at the Royal Opera in Stockholm for the early fall 
season, Following these appearances, which will present 
her in the leading soprano roles in Faust, La Boheme, 
Lohengrin, Pagliacci and two other operas, one of which 
in all probability will be Romeo and Juliette, Mme. Sun- 
delius will sing in concerts in the principal cities of Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. She will return to the United 
States in late November, as stated above, and will then be 
available for recitals and concerts in this country for the 
remainder of the 1923-24 season. 


Lucille Oliver Recital, April 5 


Bach, Leginska, Anthony Bernard, Goossens, Ravel and 
Chopin compositions will figure on the program of Lucille 
Oliver, who is to give her second New York piano recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, April 5. Miss Oliver, 
a Leginska pupil, will be remembered for a very successful 
New York debut season before last. Since then she has 
played in England, on the continent and elsewhere. 











An Earnest Invitation to Join the 
Masicians Club of New York  tcevnasn 


173 MADISON AVENUE (at 34th Street) 











Tne one Club with Permanent Quarters for the use of its Members 





until midnight. 


ing with the House Secretary. 


have such premises—why not ours? 





The object of the Club is to promote social intercourse and good fellow- 
ship among its members for mutual benefit and pleasure. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


The Club Rooms are conveniently located and open daily from 11 A. M. 


Musical Publications are on file; also a select reference library, and the 
usual club conveniences for correspondence, reading or conference. 


Short practice periods, rehearsals, composition demonstrations, private 
musicals, card parties, or other socials may be arranged for by communicat- 


Club Dinners, Recitals, Receptions, Lectures and other interesting events 
take place during the season which are open to members and their guests. 

Members may also have the advantage of our special rate season Sub- 
scription to Saturday night Metropolitan Opera. 

It is intended that our membership shall be fully representative of every 
department of musical activity interested in a Social Centre and meeting 
place for musicians at home or from abroad, provided with every require- 
ment for Club purposes; including ample facilities to aid the multitude of 
students in our City who come from all parts of the country—the American 
Musician of tomorrow. The call and need for such service is imperative. 

It is hoped that these noble aims will inspire a desire to assist in the 
consummation of our progressive plans and encourage a membership able 
and willing to lend loyal support to so worthy an enterprise. 


WHAT HAS IT DONE? 

For more than a dozen years it has maintained comfortable quarters 
for the use of its members, and during the World War cheerfully gave the 
use of its rooms for Red Cross work and other patriotic purposes. 
tically its entire membership demonstrated its loyalty and patriotism by 
willing service without thought of compensation, on battle-field, in camp, 
hospital, and Community work, here and “over there,” and in doing its share 
to cheer and take care of those who returned sick and disabled. 


WHAT IS IT DOING NOW? 
Endeavoring in every possible way to assist the great host of students 
who come to our City annually seeking proper instruction and advice; and 
in furthering public interest in the compositions of American Composers. 


WHAT DO WE ASK? 
For our profession recognition for service performed—in the establish- 
ing of a suitable Club Center which will afford proper facilities for the full 
accomplishment of our plans in every detail. All other branches of Art 


A REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERSHIP 

In order to obtain a greatly enlarged membership and to enlist the 
personal co-operation of the entire musical fraternity, the cost of member- 
ship has been placed within the reach of all by eliminating the usual En- 
trance Fee and Federal tax charge for the present year. 

Persons who are or have been associated professionally with music in 
any of its branches may be admitted as Active Members. This includes 
Managers, Agents, Critics and Writers. 

If those who are entitled to share the inspiration of this unusual organiza- 
tion claim their privilege, the Musicians Club of New York will be one of 
the City’s outstanding examples of harmonious co-overation—JOIN NOW. 

Address Application for Membership to The Board of Governors, Mu- 
sicians Club of New York, 173 Madison Ave., New York (at 34th Street.) 


Telephones 6946-6967 Ashland 


Prac- 
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CHESTER GEPPERT MARSH FINDS NOVEL 
WAY OF ENTERTAINING CHILDREN 


There was produced in the Sorg Opera House of Middle- 
town, Ohio, on Monday evening, March 12, under the 
auspices of the Middletown Recreation Association, a play 
with music that has to do with children of young years and 
children of old years. The play is entitled Except Ye 
Become, and the author, Chester Geppert Marsh, adds to 
the title of the play, A Whimsey for Children 

Chester Geppert Marsh has been doing great work these 
past few years in the development of amusements for chil- 
dren. With her husband, Frank P. Marsh, she began this 
work in San Diego, Cal., then in Berkeley, Cal., and followed 
this with the opening of playgrounds, and the work that 
has been developed mainly through the efforts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marsh combining, with this music as a foundation, 
in Middletown, Ohio. 

Mrs. Marsh has written two or three plays with music, 
original, and the familiar airs of the young people adapted 
to the action of the play, along the lines of this Except Ye 
Become, but those who are familiar with her writings 
believe that this is the best one of the plays, if they may 
he so called, that she has as yet produced 

The plot of the play, Except Ye Become, has to do with 
parents and children. There is a moral lesson for both the 
young and the old in the story that is told. It can be pro- 
duced with a large or small number of children, the different 
characters taken by the children being in groups. In the 
Except Ye Become there is a strong Jesson for the parents, 
and their attitude toward their children. 

The father comes home at night, worn cut with the worry 
of business, and while he is reading the paper after dinner 
the children in the house begin playing, and finally start in 
with a railroad train. Anyone who has been in a home with 
a lot of children where the railroad is being imitated is 
reasonably sure to feel annoyed unless he himself takes 
part in the amusement. In Except Ye Become the prologue 
shows the father and mother and the children in the living 
The children make a train of cars of chairs, etc., 
and the father explodes, wanting to know why he cannot 
get a bit of rest when he gets home. The mother makes 
the children stop their amusement, and the father goes 
to sleep 

Then comes the fairy part of the story. The father in his 
lumber is carried into fairyland, hears the music of his 
childhood days, and is taught the lesson of the children at 
In fairyland he learns his own limitations and selfish- 
finally awakens and s¢es his children sitting 


home 
ness, and he 
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stiffly and uncomfortably in chairs, 
with books, and as uncomfortable 
as a group of children possibly 
can be who try their best to be 
quiet, while the mother is seen with 
that troubled look which is always 
present when there is contention 
hetween the father and the chil- 
dren. 

The play shows that the father 
seemingly loses sight of the fact 
that the mother has the children 
practically all day, except when 
they are at school. He knows 
nothing about, nor does he recog- 
nize, all the trials and tribulations 
that surround the mother in the 
taking care of the children and 
listening to their wants and dis- 
Lkes, and feels that after he has 
gone through a day’s work in his 
office, everything in the house 
should be made subservient to his 
obtaining a rest. 

In this play of Mrs. Marsh’s, 
the epilogue shows the same scene 
as the prologue. The father awak- 
ens with a start, looks around the 
room, and realizing the situation, 
astounds the family by jumping up 
and saying: “Mother, we have not 
had a honeymoon trip for a long 
time. Let us take one! see 
the children have got a train of 
cars here. ‘We will go to Chi- 
cago.” 

This practically ends the story, 
and one can understand how the 
children entered into the sport, 
how the father and mother were 
treated by “real” railroad men, and 
as the noise increased, the good 
feeling in the house became sur- 
charged with that love which 
should always exist, and which 
nine times out of ten is destroyed 
through the thoughtlessness of the 
older people, who do not realize 
nor recall their younger days when 
they went through probably the 


same treatment. } 

It is work of this kind that é ‘ 
Mr. and Mrs. Marsh are en- Photo by Grece G. Hervey. 
gaged in. Middletown, Ohio, of 


60,000 inhabitants, raised $1,050,000 
for what is termed recreation work and music. They have 
created three playgrounds for children of all ages, and a 
summer camping ground for young ladies that not only 
continues open throughout the summer, but also throughout 
the winter. The playgrounds are kept open until 10 o'clock 
at night; and the schoolrooms are utilized for evening 
entertainments, and music forms much of the recreation. 
The president of the Chamber of Commerce of Middle- 
town, Ohio, says that the work the Marshes have done to 
support the creating of real American, red-blooded citizens 
is being felt in this Ohio town, and that the effect of provid- 
ing this clean amusement for the children has been untold. 
It may be added here that several of the large cities of this 
country have been endeavoring to induce Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsh to take up this work, and such places as Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Cleveland (Ohio), Austin (Tex.), etc., have 
made offers, and it may also be added that Westchester 
county, New York, which never as yet has been touched in 
this direction of securing and supplying entertainment for 
the children, made Mrs. Marsh an offer to begin work in a 
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section of Westchester county, outside of New York City 
proper. When Middletown, Ohio, discovered this, and just 
before Mrs. Marsh had decided to accept the proposition 
from Westchester county, there began the same energetic 
movement that had obtained this $1,050,000 to build the chil- 
dren of Middletown into real American citizens, and all 
protested so vigorously and made such propositions to retain 
the services of this talented woman and her husband that 
they have been induced to continue their work at Middletown 
for two years longer. 

The providing of amusement for-children is one of the 
great works for which Mr. and Mrs. Marsh are laying the 
foundation. They have succeeded in every community in 
which they have operated, and while the citizens of Middle- 
town have already shown their appreciation of the work of 
this couple, Mrs. Marsh replied in a verse, printed in the 
program that was used at this play; in fact, each advertise- 
ment in the program was written by Mrs. Marsh in verse, a 
good suggestion that some bright advertising man might 
utilize. Mrs. Marsh’s reply to the good-will of Middletown, 
as printed in the program, follows: 

“Except ye become as a little child,” 
Trustful and fearless and true, 

Except ye can enter the hearts of men 

And let them achieve with you, 

Except ye believe—and believing ye must 
Develop the spirit of loyalty, trust-— 

You never can say when the sun goes down 
I'm in touch with the spirit of Middletown. 


Except Ye Become is to be produced, it is stated, in Cleve- 
land and other large cities during the coming year. Mrs. 
Marsh is also the author of the fairy stories that are now 
syndicated in many papers under the title, What If. 

Every week the children gather ee with Mrs. Marsh, 
and when anyone utters “What If”, no matter what the 
subject, there is at once a fairy story built around it. For 
instance, the last one that was heard by the present writer 
was told about a child, who said to her mother something 
about chocolate, they having a box between them, then 
“What If.” At once the little “What If” fairy came from 
her home, which is located behind the encyclopedia, and took 
up this “What If” exclamation of the child, and in this fairy 
story that followed the children were told all about choco- 
late, how it was made, etc. Aside from the story part of 
it, a great amount of information was given. Another 
“What If” story which has appeared in the papers was - 
similar to that of how chocolate is made, and told all about 
mo syrup. 

e Americans are not prone to think of our little ones as 
we should, but here is a woman who is giving her life’s work 
to the development of clean and uplifting enjoyment for 
children. It is always found that, no matter what the occa- 
sion may be, the American flag is present and is saluted by 
the children, who thus learn the basis of what real American- 
ism means. W. A. 


Winners in Connecticut Young Artists’ 
‘Contest 


In the Connecticut Young Artists’ Contest of the Con- 
necticut State Federation of Music Clubs held at Spra 
Memorial Hall, Yale University, on March 24, following 
were the winners: Carolyn Springer of Cos Cob, soprano; 
Mabel Beegan, New Haven, violinist; Katherine Woodruff, 
Orange, pianist. Two baritones, Thomas William Wall, 
Bridgeport, and Charles Kullman, New Haven, were so 
closely matched that another trial will be held for them, 
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THE CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
GIVES ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM 


College of Music Orchestra Offers Creditable Program— 
Local Choral Bodies Do Some Excellent Singing—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—As the season draws nearer 
to an end the character of the concerts offered the patrons 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra seem to become even 
more fascinating. At the last pair, March 16 and 17, the 
program was made up entirely of Wagner numbers. Natur- 
ally this attracted many. The program, directed by Fritz 
Reiner, included overture, Die Fein (the Fairies), entrance 
of the Gods into Walhalla, from Rheingold; Ride of the 
Valkyries; Waldweben, from Siegfried; Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey, from Goétterdammerung, and the Tannhauser over- 
ture. Both the conductor and the orchestra were on the 
qui vive and the results were of the kind that make such an 


occasion a delightful memory. The Reiner interpretation 


of Wagner is the most satisfying kind. 


CoLLeceE or Music OrcHestra HeEarp. 

A concert was given in the Odeon, on March 15, by the 
College of Music Orchestra (made up of students of the 
College of Music) under the direction of Adolf Hahn. It 
proved to be most enjoyable. There was evidence of great 
care in preparation. The program included such numbers 
as the Elegie, by Tschaikowsky ; five pieces, by Handel, and 
an original composition, theme and variations, by Sidney 
C. Durst of the College of Music faculty. The soloists 
were Mary Swainey, soprano, and George Segers, baritone. 
Violin solos were played by Dorothy Robb and Milton Dock- 
weiler and an incidental cello solo was handled by Helen 
Roland, 

Cora Bopies Appear 1N CONCERT. 

The St. Lawrence Choir, under the direction of J. Alfred 
Schehl, gave the second concert of its season at Emery 
Auditorium, on March 15. The soloist was Joseph Vito, 
harpist. The program was attractive, including such num- 
bers as O Quam Gloriosum, by Vittoria; Benedicta, by 
Schutty, and other attractive numbers. The choir gave an- 
other demonstration of its ability and fine training which 
was most gratefully received. Mr. Vito played Zabel’s 
Fountain, a Valse de Concert, by Hasselmans, and several 
other numbers. He is a member of thé Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

A concert was given by the Union Central Choir (com- 
posed of employees of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company) on March 14, in the library of the building. This 
was the mid-winter concert and was under the direction of 
Prower Symons. Frank Mahler played the accompaniments 
and Margaret Quinn Finnery was the guest pianist. There 
was much merit displayed by the choir and the numbers 
were of excellent character. Solo parts were sung by Har- 
riet Rowellete, Helen Nugent, Herbert Steinbock and Regin- 
ald Collison. 

Music Societies ACTIVE. 

The Clifton Music Club held a meeting on March 9, at 
the residence of Mrs. George F. Dieterle. An address was 
made by Mrs. John A. Hoffmann and a number of musical 
numbers were enjoyed. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon honorary sorority gave a concert on 
March 12, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY DEMONSTRATES 
EXCELLENT Work. 

There was a delightful concert given by the Cincinnati 
Conservatory Orchestra on March 13, under the direction 
of Modeste Alloo. The following numbers were rendered: 
concerto, D major, Bach; concerto in A minor, for piano 
and orchestra, Grieg; with Lloyd Miller, soloist; Song of 
Fate, Brahms, for chorus and orchestra, sung by one 
hundred mixed voices; Fantasy on Russian Themes for 
violin and orchestra, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, the soloist being 
Gladys D. Fried, and the overture, Ruy Blas, by Mendels- 
sohn. On this occasion Burnet C. Tuthill, general manager 
of the Conservatory, made his first appearance as conductor 
of the chorus. The character of the work undertaken by 
this student body is one that commands favorable atten- 
tion. 

VarieD FestivAL PROGRAM SUCCESSFUL. 

The May Festival program, which was presented by the 
Hyde Park Music Club on March 6, has been conceded a 
great success. A violin solo by Marjorie Cole, piano solo 
by Mrs. F. Pickerel, vocal numbers by Helen R. Scheu, 
Lonetta R. Luecke, Kathryn Boyer, Norma C. Steubing, 
Mrs. Martin Vold, W. Genland and Elinor Bain Irving 
were numbers much enjoyed. A women’s chorus, directed 
by Mrs. M. Steubing, sang a number of selections from 
the Children’s Crusade, by Pierné. Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Scully, Jr., were the assisting artists. 

Notes. 


The National convention of the Délta Omicron sorority 
was held here during the week of March 5, at the Hotel 
Gibson. A large delegation was present representing chap- 
ters from different cities and the occasion was one of both 
pleasantry and profit. 

Local interest in the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors and Advisory Music Committee of the Society 
For the Publication of. American Music, held in New York 
City on March 3, centers in the fact that the society was 
organized. by Burnet C. Tuthill, general manager of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Two of the numbers 
selected for publication were given in part ‘by Edwin 
Ideler, violinist, and Zelona Crosby, cellist, both graduates 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Chalmers Clifton, 
who served as one of the judges, is also a conservatory 
graduate. 

The eighteenth Sunday afternoon concert at the East 
High School Community Center, March 1, introduced the 
Men’s Glee Club, of the University of Cincinnati, assisted 
by the Girls’ Club. Burnet C. Tuthill directed and solos 
were sung by Samuel Morgenstern, Dorothy Richard and 
Elizabeth Cook. 

Pupils of Edna Weller Paulsen, of the College of Music, 
appeared in recital on March 9, in the Odeon. 

rs. R. Sayler Wright, a pupil of Dan Beddoe of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, presented a program on 
March 8, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Leo Stoffregen played an organ recital at the Hyde Park 
M. E. Church, March 11. 

A quartet from the College of Music appeared at the 
Shubert Theater, during the week of March 11. Those 
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composing the quartet are Harriet Sperry, soprano; Eulah 
Cornor, contralto; George Muhlhauser, tenor, and George 


“—, 

number of pupils from the organ classes of Lillian 
Morgan Knox, Hans Schroeder and Hazel McHenry 
Franklin, of the College of Music, appeared in a recital on 
March 10, in the Oleon. 

A recital was given March 8, at the Widows’ and Old 
Men’s Home, Walnut Hills, by Mrs. Hugo Ignatius, so- 
prano, who was assisted by Cecelia Uhl, pianist, and F. W. 
Ahlers, violinist. Beulah G. Davis was the accompanist. 

Under the direction of Charles J. Young, the boy choir 
at St. pn 2 Church sang a special “Laetare” Sunday pro- 
gram, on March 11. W. W. 


Ethel Grow Refuses 


Ethel Grow, who is making a specialty of concert pro- 
ory from American composers, was asked after her Plaza 

otel appearance recently why she didn’t sing certain “popu- 
lar” types of songs, so that she “might appeal to a wider 
audience.” 

“There are two things I will not do,” said Miss Grow. “I 
will not sing anatomical songs and | will not sing mush. 
The programs which I am featuring are not for vaudeville 
purposes. You can order mush or cther breakfast food 
at any restaurant. JI am seriously presenting the best 
American music without sacrificing ary of the art of pro- 
gram-making for entertainment and artistic effectiveness.” 


Third Boghetti Studio Recital 


Marian Anderson furnished the program for the third 
studio recital this season at the Philadelphia studio of 
Giuseppe Boghetti, the well known vocal teacher of that 
city and New York. Miss Anderson was in particularly 
fine voice and her audience was most enthusiastic, calling 
for encore after encore. Hers is a rich contralto of fine 
quality and she at all times uses her voice intelligently. 
Miss Anderson’s first group included numbers by Handel, 
Scarlatti and Kurt Schindler, following which came a 
group each by Roger Quilter and Burleigh, and to end with 
songs by Fiske, Bemberg and Johnson. Mary Miller Mount 
furnished artistic accompaniments at the piano, 


Laros Enthusiastically Received 


Earle Laros, the pianist, had an unusual success at his 
recent appearance in St. Joseph, Mo. An audience that 
completely filled the Lyceum Theater applauded the pro- 
gram, which consisted of a group of classics, romantic com- 
posers, and moderns. The prelude and gavotte, from the 
pianist’s own pen, were very enthusiastically received. Re- 
viewing the concert the St. Joseph Gazette said in part: 
“Laros’ playing was brilliant and well balanced; he proved 
himself versatile in interpretation and serious and skilful 
in technic. He plays with a feeling that at once reveals to 
his hearers the meaning of the music.” 


Frank Cuthbert “Firmly Grounded in Art” 


When Frank Cuthbert, bass baritone, appeared recently 
with the Musical Art Society of East Orange, N. J., 
with Dr, Arthur Woodruff conducting, he sang two groups 
of songs. In reviewing the concert the Newark Sunday 
Call stated: “Mr. Cuthbert set forth the poetic content 
of his numbers admirably, with a voice of extensive range, 
artistically commanded.” The Newark Evening News said: 
“His voice is clear and manly in quality, and is used with 
the skill of a singer who is firmly grounded in art, and he 
brings intelligence to his work.” 





Jeannette Vreeland with Cleveland Symphony 
in Syracuse 

The Central New York Music Festival, to be held at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on May 1 and 2, next, wi!l claim Jeannette Vree- 
land for both days. On May 1 she will sing Haydn’s Seasons, 
with Howard Lyman, and on May 2 she will sing two arias 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conductor. 
Besides these, Miss Vreeland will sing the customary chil- 
dren’s program of special songs. 


Beddoe Pupil in Graduation Recital 


Mrs. R. Sayler Wright, pupil of Dan Beddoe, gave a 
song recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, on 
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the evening of March 8. According to the Cincinnati Times- 
Star: “Her program was choice in its selection and ad- 
mirable in its sequence. Mrs. Wright sang with intelligent 
artistry and with a variety of style that brought to each 
song its required mood. Her tone was never forced.” Mrs. 
Wright is one of the five pupils in Mr. Beddoe’s vocal classes 
who will graduate from the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music this year. 


Next Heifetz Recital, April 1 


Jascha Heifetz finished his long Southern tour with a 
recital in Baltimore, Md., on March 15. He was away from 
the city for nearly ten weeks. His last recital here will 
take place on Sunday afternoon, April 1, the program to 
include the B minor sonata by Resmghi, Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnol, a group of solos including the famous Ave Maria, 
Schubert-Wilhelmj, which is a request number, the Hebrew 
Lullaby, by Achron, and others. Mr. Heifetz will continue 
playing until the end of April, after which he leaves for a 
tour of Japan and China. This will be his last recital until 
February of next year. 


Tut-ankh-Amen’s Influence on Dancing 

Louis H. Chalif believes the discovery of Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s tomb, and the world-wide interest which it has 
aroused, will have a great effect on the new dances. Already, 
he claims, its influence is felt in the new styles and various 
manufactured articles, and he believes for a while at least 
this Egyptian atmosphere will predominate, and certainly 
will be the featured numbers on a great many programs. 
Mr. Chalif is creating several new dances which he will 
introduce in New York this spring. 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERA SEASON IN BARCELONA 


Charles Hackett Wins Notable Successes—Mona Lisa Conducted by Composer 


scason just closed has 


Barcelona, March 3.—The opera 
since the performances 


been interesting in every respect, 
have been varied and artistic, though some regret has been 
felt that none of the ultramodern novelties, already attract 
g attention in other countries, have been heard here. 
success was that of the American tenor, 
Charles Hackett, the first great American tenor ever heard 
n Barcelona. A voice of large volume, great flexibility, 
ind splendid schooling besides histrionic ability of more than 
iverage exct outstanding characteristics of his 
His re especially as Des Grieux 
assenet’s Manon, a in Rossini’s Barber, 
enthusiastic Lazaro, the tenor, 
music In 


\ most notable 


lence, are 
eption by the people, 
and as Almaviy 

Hipolito 
of Spanish 


iM 


was genuinely 


ted his gifts to the service 
Breton’s La Dolores, and Arrieta’s Marina—both popular 
ks in Spain—he again endeared himself to the hearts of 
people. Marina, a work which for the past fifty years 
as been famous as a debut opera for tenors, seemed to 
take on new life with Lazaro, and the impression he .made 


the leading role was most unusual. 


AND ScHILLINGS ConDUCT 

artists are now almost an 
as there is scarcely 
Their latest offering, 


KOUSSEVITZKY 
Koussevitzky 
tegral part ol 
when they do not 


and his Russian 
Barcelona music Itfe, 


a scason appear. 


Borodine’s Prince Igor, heard here for the first time, met 
ith a tremendous success, due not only to the splendid 
work of the cast, but also to the skill of Koussevitzky, whose 


reading of the score was replete with plasticity, color and 
hythm. The climax of the evening was the Polvetz dances, 
which had to be repeated amidst the most frantic applause. 

Another novelty was Max von Schillings’ Mona Lisa, 
which had the distinction of being conducted by the com- 
poser himself. The work is not lacking in inspiration and 
is well constructed, but in spite of these virtues was coolly 
received by the audience which, nevertheless, was extremely 
ourteous to the composer-conductor 

As in former seasons, we have also had performances by 
artists from the Cologne and other opera 
time, under the guidance of Dr. Fritz Stiedry 
of Berlin, they offered rather ordinary performances of 
lristan and Die Meistersinger; but, on the other hand, 
their interpretation of Mozart's Figaro, which has not been 
for many yedrs, was delightful 


ther German 
houses his 


heard here 
rs PERFORMANCE. 


Naucuty Prima DonNA PREVEN 
For the third time, the premiére of the Spanish opera, 
Marienela, by Pahissa, has been put off. Performances 


announced on two previous occasions had to be called off 
the score and parts had not been finished in time. When 
Rosina Storchio, who was to 
at the last moment in- 


a» 
finally everything was ready, 
have sung the title role in Spanish, 
sisted on appearing in Boheme inste: id, the role of Mimi 
being one of her greatest triumphs in the past. The public 
ould not forgive her for this caprice end received her with 


snasteed coolness. Signorina Storchio would have none of 


this, however, and abruptly refused to continue the perform- 
alice, announcing at the same time that she would never 
sing in Barcelona again. This occurrence was not only 
unpleasant in itself, but deprived us again of hearing Mari- 
enela, which would have been the third Spanish opera this 
but since it is already announced for the early part 


season ; 
Barcelona is still hopeful. 


of next season, 
Lonvon String Quartet PLays Goossens. 

The London String Quartet paid us another visit and as 
usual delighted lovers of chamber tusic by its faultless 
interpretations. Its excellence in classical works is well 
known, but on this occasion the quartet offered two works 
new to Barcelona, namely, On the Lake and Jack o’ Lantern, 
by Eugene Goossens, which are to be recommended for their 
delicate melodic line, harmonic daring, without, however, 
exhibiting any extravagances in the technical structure. 

LittLe INTEREST IN CASALS’ ORCHESTRA. 

Little interest has been aroused this season by the Casals 
concerts, particularly owing to the absence of any modern 
works from the programs. The ambition of the association 
is commendable, however, and if Casals would give it more 
of his attention it would become a first-class orchestra. 

Among the soloists Vera Janacopulos, the well known 
lieder singer, has given two interesting recitals in which 
gems by Mozart, Schumann, Moussourgsky, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Debussy, etc., were delightfully interpreted. She is 
becoming a more important figure every day. 

TomAs Orts CLIMENT. 


Bos to Be in New York This Summer 


Owing to the many concert engagements on tour as ac- 
companist for Frieda Hempel, oonrane V. Bos has not 
been heard this winter in New York as much as his many 
admirers in the metropolis might wish. He left New York 
January 18 for a tour with Hempel which took him through 
Texas, the Middle West, Colorado, etc. He is in New York 
now, however, and will remain there until April 1 and 
will be available as accompanist. The entire month of April 
he again will be on tour with Hempel. 

Mr. Bos will not go to Europe this summer. He will be 
in New York and will devote his time to coaching at the 
Harding Hotel. 





Musicians’ Club Reception 


Mr. and Mrs, Ernest T. Carter gave a reception and mu- 
sicale to members of the Musicians’ Club and their friends 
at their residence, 115 East 69th Street, on Sunday after- 
noon, March 25. A numerous distinguished company was 
present, many of the leading musical lights of New York 
being recognized, and an interesting program was. rendered 
by Louise Hubbard, soprano; Emma Brett Selleck, con- 
tralto; Harvey Hindermyer, tenor; Fred Patton, baritone; 
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Harry M. Gilbert and Francis Moore, pianists. The guests 
of honor were Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Homer, Elly Ney and Willem van Hoog- 
Straten. 


Leman Conducts Opera 


Orpheus and Eurydice by Gluck was presented to the Phila- 
delphia public by the Philadelphia Music Club, Mrs. Edwin 
A. Watrous, president, March 15, in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. The cast included Veronica Sweigart as Orpheus, 
Cora Frye as Eurydice, Dorothy Fox as Amore, and a 
chorus and the Women’s Symphony Orchestra of Philadel- 
phia, which is an adjunct to the club. J. W Leman 
conducted. The stage direction was under the supervision 
of Edith Pusey and the ballet under Caroline Littlefield. 


Tenor Rosanow Arrives 


A. I. Rosanow, Russian tenor, has recently arrived in the 
United States. He has sung in opera in Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Spain and South America wtih such illustrious part- 
ners as Chaliapin, Titta Ruffo, Tetrazzini, Litvinne, etc.; he 
was also professor of singing in the Moscow Institute of 
Music, and also in Berlin. Mr. Rosanow’s appearance in 
this city is awaited with interest. He is also connected with 
the Malkin Conservatory of Music, where he will teach 
a limited number of pupils. 


Edna Thomas on Tour 


Edna Thomas, mezzo-contralto, is now on tour with the 
Griffes Group. Just before she left for these concerts, 
she had an unusual success at her second recital at the 
Belmont Theater here. Many persons wanting to buy 
seats were unable to get in, and even standing room was at 
capacity. 

The third concert by Miss Thomas is announced for 
Sunday evening, April 1, at one of the Selwyn Theaters, to 
be announced later. 


Warren Shaw Artists in Demand 


Marguerite Crowell Barr, contralto of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church, Philadelphia, is filling the following engage- 
ments this week: March 19, York Road Choral; March 21, 
Review Club of Oak Lane; March 22, recital in York, Pa. 
She was engaged as soloist for the Dvorak Stabat Mater 
and The Messiah at St. Luke’s and the Epiphany in Phila- 
delphia, and will broadcast from the Strawbridge & Clothier 
radio station. 


Jeanne Gordon for Festivals 


Jeanne Gordon, Metropolitan Opera mezzo-soprano, will 
open her spring concert tour on April 25 at Newark, where 
she will sing at the music festival there. Others appearing 
on the Newark program will be Paderewski, Heifetz and 
Florence Macbeth. In Springfield, Mass., on May 4, and in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., on May 19, Miss Gordon will appear in 
the concert form of Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, sing- 
ing the role of Dalila. 
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SASCHA 
JACOBSEN 


Violinist 


ONE OF THE FOREMOST OF THE 
YOUNGER GENERATION OF VIO- 


—W.J. Henderson of The New York Herald. 


We question whether any one of the very few older virtuosos of 
great reputation, into rivalry with whom his performance ad- 


mitted him, could have disclosed deeper penetration into the soul 
of the work. His tone was also as large and noble as that of the 


best of them. 


—H.E. Krehbiel of The New York Tribune. 


Such artistic poise, repose and concentration are rarely found in 


one of his age—already his reputation is made. 
—Max Smith of the New York American. 


He had played but a few phrases yesterday when it was apparent 


that an artist to be reckoned with was on the stage. 


New York 


—Boston Herald. 


This work alone might well be Sascha Jacobsen’s passport to 


artistic rank. 


| 
—Boston Advertiser. | 
| 
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Marcel Dupré’s Final Recital 


Marcel Dupré, the noted organist of Notre Dame Cathe- 
dra!, Paris, brought his first American tour to a close on 
Monday afternoon, March 19, giving a abut y recital at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium. During the past six months 
this distinguished artist has played ninety-six recitals in 
the United States and Canada, covering nearly ten thousand 
miles, and has had appearances with the Philadelphia and 
Boston orchestras. 

Mr. Dupré’s program on Monday afternoon began with 
the passacaglia in C minor by Bach, performed in a schol- 
arly manner, with power, brilliancy and clarity, the artist 
attaining a climax of great grandeur. Three preludes and 
fugues in B major, F minor and G minor, by Dupré, all 
interesting in construction and rich in musical ideas, fol- 
lowed; they are modern in harmonic tendencies, without 
disregarding classic forms. The first is a happy, brilliant 
work; the second a fine, contemplative study; the third, 
animated and powerful, the themes being pleasingly individ- 
ual, and worked out with skill. 

At Mr. Dupré's first New York appearance, in 1921, he 
startled the public by his amazing ability to improvise. On 
his recent tour he improvised over fifty symphonies on 
themes furnished by some of the most prominent musicians 
of the country. At his farewell recital this was the most 
important feature. Themes were submitted by eminent musi- 
cians (eight conductors and a pianist), presented to him 
after he came on the stage, and after consulting with Dr. 
Russell, concert director, he made his selections and an- 
nounced that he would improvise a symphony in C minor, 
in four parts, with two themes for cach movement. The 
themes were by Willem Mengelberg and Henry Hadley, con- 
ductor and associate conductor of the Philharmonic, for the 
allegro; by Dirk Foch, City Symphony conductor, and Ru- 
dolph Ganz, St. Lotis Symphony conductor, for the adagio; 
by Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor-elect for the Phil- 
harmonic (theme taken from the Sorcerer’s Apprentice, by 
Dukas) and Josef Lhevinne, pianist; by Artur Bodanzky, 
Metropolitan Opera conductor, and Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, for the finale, a passa- 
caglia and fugue. Upon these themes he constructed an 
entire symphony, displaying great beauty of conception, 
musical intelligence, technical skill and a complete com- 
mand of the resources of the organ. The large audience, 
which taxed the capacity of the hall, applauded heartily and 
recalled him for encores 

Dr. Russell announced that the previous week Mr. Dupré 
had played on the Philadelphia Wanamaker organ for a 
radio concert, the entire organ program being distinctly 
heard in France, the first record of organ music having 
crossed the Atlantic 


Frederick D. Moss Sings Over the Radio 


Frederick D, Moss, tenor, pupil of Wilson Lamb, recently 
broadcasted a group of songs over the radio and met with 


such success that he received many letters of congratula- 
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tion from the various “fans” who 
heard him. Mr. Moss has one of 
the best recording voices of those 
who sing over the radio. He has 
the distinction of being the only 
negro ever trained as a singer by 
one of his own race, and the first 
of his kind to broadcast conven- 
tional songs. Indeed, his per- 
formances proved so pleasing to 
those who heard him that his 
growing popularity has resulted 
in an excellent contract with the 
Shubert Theater Company. 


Mme. Matzenauer 


Has Many Hobbies 


Margaret Matzenauer has many 
hobbies and has collected some 
very interesting things from all 
over Europe, among them some 
very beautiful real laces, odd 
pieces of jade, and some excep- 
tionally fine Chinese and Japa- 
nese art pieces such as cloisonne 
vases, colored glass flowers in 
miniature detail, some small lac- 
quer pieces as well as an espe- 
cially fine large red lacquer chest 
which stands upon a high teak- 
wood stand in the prima donna’s 
drawing room. On this rests a 
tall graceful Chinese vase wherein 
is a large single purple glass 
thistle with a branch of glass 
leaves. The singer's collection 
of Mandarin robes is famed for the texture and embroidery, 
and other objets d’arts are of similar rare beauty. 

Among the smaller collections which Mme. Matzenauer 
prizes are those which prove the great popularity she enjoyed 
while singing abroad. During her distinguished career over 
there she won many decorations and honors, among them a 
number of medals from the reigning European sovereigns. 
The accompanying illustration shows medals from Fried- 
erich Franz Grossherzog V. Mecklenburg, Schwerin; Ernest 
II Herzog Von Sachsen Altenburg; Wilhelm II Koenig 
Von Wuerttemberg; Carl Eduard, Herzog Van Sachsen 
Coburg V. Gotha, and one other on which the title does not 


appear. 
Sinigalliano Pupil Scores Again 


Mary Friedman, artist-pupil of the well known New York 
violin pedagogue, A. Sinigalliano, appeared in joint recital 
with Ida and Belle Turkenitch, pianists, on March 11, in 
the Masonic auditorium, Newark, 

Miss Friedman repeated the success achieved at her re- 
cent debut recital at the Passaic, N. J., High School. Her 
yrogram comprised Hindoo Chant, Rimsky-Korsakoff- 
3rown; Valse Bluette, Drigo-Auer; Larghetto, Handel- 
Brown: Mauzurka de Concert, Musin; concerto in G major, 
De Beriot; Prayer, Sinigalliano ; Ron dino, Cramer-Brown; 
Reverie, Vieuxtemps, and Carmen Fantasie, Bizet-Drdla. 
As encores she played the E minor nocturne, Chopin-Auer, 
and Eli Eli, arranged by Seidel. She was ably accompanied 
by Minnie Friedman. 


Dudley Buck Pupils in Recital 


On the evening of March 13 there was a large gathering 
of guests of Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck to enjoy a recital 
of Mr. Buck's artist-pupils. Before the recital Mr. Buck 
gave a short lecture on Voice Culture in which he spoke 
from the wealth of his great knowledge and long and varied 
experience of the voice and its problems in a most entertain- 
ing and illuminating manner. 

A program was delivered in a most artistic manner by 
William Guggolz, Alma Milstead, Elbridge Sanchez, Gladys 
Durham and Mrs. Ella Good. Mr. Guggolz’ interpretation of 
Burleigh’s Deep River and Schubert’s Wanderer -were es- 
specially enjoyed; Miss Mildstead gave a lovely rendition of 
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from Reigning European Sovereigns. 


bell-Tipton’s unforgettable masterpiece, The Crying 
of ?Weter, while Mr. Sanchez was no less successful in the 
same composer’s Spirit Flower. Gladys Durham demon- 
strated her well developed technic in the Strauss waltz-song, 
Voci di Primavera, and Mrs. Good was applauded in songs 
by La Forge, Saint-Saéns and Beach. Throughout the en- 
tire recital the audience was impressed by the favorable 
results of Mr. Buck’s skillful and conscientious teaching. 


Grace Kerns for Oberlin Festival 


On May 5, Grace Kerns will add to her long list of 
oratorio performances by appearing at the Oberlin, O., 
Spring Music Festival in the soprano role of César Franck’s 
The Beatitudes. Columbus and Washington Court House 
in the same State will also hear her during April. 


ETHEL GROW 


Contralto 


The singer's versatil- 
ity made her capable 
of expressing all! 
shades of emotion 
through the medium 
of her songs and of 
pleasing an audience 
at once critical and 
appreciative. —N. Y. 
Morning Telegraph. 
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Rome Enthusiastic Over Tirindelli 


The internationally known name of P. A. Tirindelli was 
sufficient to attract a large and aristocratic audience to the 
Sala Sgambati at his recent recital in Rome, Italy. Her 
Majesty, Queen Margherita, with his R. H. the Duke of 
Pistoia, the Duchess of Absburge, the Princess Massimo, 





P. A. TIRINDELLI 


Prince Colenna, Princess Respigliosi, Gabriella Besanzoni, 
Maestro Respighi and many of the artists and teachers of 
the Santa Cecilia Conservatory, made the event most im- 
pressive by their presence. 

Tirindelli is well known as violinist, composer, director of 
the Venice Conservatory and conductor of symphony orches- 
tra, and all were eager to welcome this son of Italy after 
a twenty-five years’ absence in America. The applause given 
Tirindelli was spontaneous and a decided success was scored 
by him, for his music is fresh and melodic and offered much 

leasure. The artists’ who rendered the program were 
vale Valentine, American tenor, who for some time has 
been one of the artist-pupils of Gennaro Mario Curci; Maria 
Soccorsi, soprano, and Maria Flori, violinist. Mr. Valentine 
sang groups of Italian, French and English songs with fine 
tonal quality and style. His diction was excellent. The so- 
prano was admirable in her dramatic intensity and the vio- 
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Photo by Mishkin. 
JOHN VALENTINE, 


tenor. 


linist a worthy pupil of Cesar Thompsen. After the concert 
Her Majesty expressed to Tirindelli her appreciation and 
the desire to personally congratulate the artists. 








| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 


[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer.’ However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 


for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 


dictions, showing that, after 


1, the review constitutes 


but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Mario Chamlee, Tenor, February 13 


Brooklyn Citizen 
Mr. Chamlee has a_ beautiful 
voice which he never forces. 


Brooklyn Eagle 
Mario Chamlee sang Edgardo 
and during most of the first act 
forced his voice. 


Jacques Urlus, Tenor, in Gétterdimmerung, March 2 


Times 
The Siegfried was Mr. Urlus, 
- « « @ Spirited denotement of the 
character. 


American 
_ Jacques Urlus . . . . was a 
singularly phlegmatic Siegfried 
in demeanor and action. 


Heinrich Knote, Tenor, March 3 


Evening Post 
Knote’s is a real resonant voice, 
not the throaty voice of most 
tenors. 


Tribune 
There was, at times, a throaty 
quality in his notes. 


Martin Richardson, Tenor, March 4 


Herald 
Good enunciation. 


Sun 
Indefinite of diction. 


Sylvia Lent, Violinist, March 5 


Tribune 
- « + »« @ tone, which, at its 
best, was remarkably strong, full 
and smooth. 


Sun 
. a slight tone... . 


Anton Bilotti, Pianist,; March 6 


Herald 
It [his reading of the Grieg 
concerto] was one built upon 
sensitive poetic lines, rather than 
upon those of tempestuous and 
superficial display, 


Sun 
Anton Bilotti . . . . played 
the Grieg concerto with more 
poetry than authority. 


Wilhelm Bachaus’ C Sharp Minor Recital, March 6 


Times 
Monotone was not monotony, 
nor was the evening’s music an 
ear test, but rather an enjoyment 
heightened as in seeing a prism 
divide rays of light. 
Evening Mail 
Even the lucky ones Pomemins 
“absolute pitch” found nothing 
monotonous, 


Emma Patten Hoyt, 
Sun 

A young and quite charming 
soprano, Emma Patten Hoyt, 
ave her first recital in Aeolian 
fiat yesterday afternoon, her ca- 

bilities and personality lifting 
er program and its interpreta- 
tion out of the long rut of 
ordinary debuts. . . . She stamped 
it all [her program] with indi- 
vidual grace. Her voice is fresh, 
sweet, pleasing. 


Flonzaley Quartet and Helen 
Times 

It [Rain in the Woods, by 
Scalero) was played with the ut- 
most finish, delicacy and charac- 
teristic expression by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. Mme. Stanley 
sang the vocal part with real 
skill, with a voice of beautify! 
ality . . . . and with musical 
ecling. 


American 
Such a venture . . . . has no 
artistie significance whatever. 
Moreover, it tends to produce 
monotony. 


Herald 
Whether or not a succession of 
compositions in the same key 
tends to monotony is probably 
still an open question. 


Soprano, March 6 
Tribune 
The song recital given by 
Emma Patten Hoyt at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon was as 
like any one of a score of son 
recitals which have been hear 
this season as one pea in a pod 
is like its fellows. The singer 
disclosed . . . . neither special 
charm of voice, nor of manner, 


Stanley, Soprano, March 6 
World 

The quartet played with con- 
scientious skill, but with little of 
their wonted variety and delicacy. 
Helen Stanley sang in excellent 
tune, but with rather monotonous 
tone quality. 
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Middleton Signed for Another Festival 


Arthur Middleton, who has been singing at many concerts 
in the West, has been engaged again for the Keene, N. H., 
Music Festival to be held in May. On the 24th he will 
take part in a performance of Dubois’ Seven Last Words 
and on the 25th in the Damnation of Faust. That same 
month, among other engagements already announced, he will 
sing at the Spartanburg, S. C., and Mankato, Minn., Fes- 
tivals. 

Following Mr. Middleton's appearance in Indianola, 
lowa, the local manager there wrote to the baritone’s mana- 
gers in New York as follows: “Regarding Mr. Middleton's 
concert here, I want to tell you what a fine audience we 
had for him. It was the largest audience ever seen in this 
town at a concert. And words cannot express the pleasure 
and inspiration derived from his singing. We are very 
glad that we were able to bring such an artist to our 
littie town.” 


Ruth St. Denis and Company to Return 

So popular were the several performances given by Ruth 
St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers earlier 
this season, that the two famous dancing stars and their 
company will return to Town Hall for a week's engage- 
ment beginning Monday night, April 9. There will be 
several important additions to the repertory, including some 
of the East Indian dances associated with Miss St. Denis 
in former seasons. During the engagements, Wednesday 
and Saturday matinees will be given. 








Gray Lhevinne to Be Heard Again in Norfolk 


No end of interest is being expressed about the announce- 
ment of a recital in April by Estelle Gray Lhevinne. Nor- 
folk, Va., has never forgotten the time when this little 
violinist gave some twelve recitals there and swept 5,000 or 
6,000 people into heights of enthusiasm by her personal 
charm, magnetism and dashing violin interpretations—and 
it is remembered how a letter was signed by hundreds of 
names asking for a return date. 


Grace Stevenson Active 

The young and talented harpist, Grace Stevenson, has 
just returned from the South where for two weeks she 
was steadily engaged always meeting with much success 

Immediately upon her return she was engaged to play at 
the Holy Cross Academy, Washington, D. C., and on April 
4, will be soloist at the Paulists’ Auditorium, New York 
City. Several other appearances will be mentioned in a 
later issue of the MusicaL Courier. 


Easton Gives Great Delight 
: Haensel & Jones received the following telegram, dated 
San Francisco, Cal., March 13, from the Berkeley Musical 
Association: “Easton gave unqualified pleasure with her 
vical artistry and graciousness.” 








A New Volume of 
THE MUSIC STUDENTS LIBRARY 


HARMONY 


—FOR 
EAR, EYE AND KEYBOARD 





By Prof. ARTHUR E. HEACOX 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


PRICE, $1.50 POSTPAID 








A compact, thoroughly practical textbook writ- 
ten expressly for classroom use. It embodies 
new features and is the outcome of the author's 
long experience as a teacher and in writing 
textbooks that work. It will be heartily wel- 
comed by all high school and other teachers of 
harmony everywhere. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


“A very practical work on a much-needed 
subject. It certainly shows the result of 
years of experience, and all your points are 
stated with commendable clearness, preci- 
sion and order.”—Dean P. C. Lutkin, North- 
western University, School of Music, Evan- 
ston, Ill, 


“It is surely a great contribution to the study 
of harmony in public school music classes, 
and you may be interested in knowing that 
we have adopted it for use in the three 
high schools of Indianapolis.”"-—-Ernest G 
Hesser, Director of Music, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


“Its clean-cut, precise and definite statements 
delight one. I have just recommended it to 
a teacher in Texas.”—Prof. Charles H. 
Farnsworth, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. Order of your local dealer 








M. BE. FLORIO, 
and coach, formerly of New York 
has been teaching of late in Toledo, has returned to this city 
studios at 170 West Seventy-second street. 


the vocal teacher who 


and opened new 


Harriet Foster Presents Pupils 

On Saturday afternoon, March 17, Harriet Foster pre 
ented several of her pupils in a delightful song recital at 
her studios, each of the young ladies displaying a talent 
that had been carefully guided and developed. Assisted at 
the piano by Elizabeth Rice, who provided admirable accom 
paniments, Frances Bierhoff opened the program with two 
mgs—-Nod, Victor Harris, and The House on the Road, 
Mary Marvin Cash. This was her first appearance in any 
recital work and she achieved unusual success. Although 
oung in and experience, nevertheless she gave plea 
ure with the poise and charm of her singing. She re 
vealed a mezzo soprano voice of exceedingly sweet, flowing 
phrased well. Later Miss Bierhoff was 
heard in three other well chosen songs. 

Next on the program came Anne Gunschel, who has a 
vice that should bring her success. It is a lyric soprano 
of really beautiful, round and rich quality, which was 
heard to advantage in Rejoice Greatly, from Handel’s 
Messiah. Her other contributions to the program were: 
What's In the Air Today? (Robert Eden), Invocation 
(Rogers) and Morning (Speaks). 

Marcia Hillyer, contralto, displayed a voice of heavy, 
luscious quality in her first selection, Oh, Rest in the Lord, 
from Elijah (Mendelssohn). I Know a Hill (Whilpley), 
The Icicle (Bassett) and Boats of Mine (Miller), con 
stituted hex second offering. 

\ coloratura soprano of great promise is Mary Cassel, 
who with style and finish the Voci di Primavera by 
Strauss. It is of a bird-like quality and she is able to 
sing an E above high C with much ease. In her singing 
of Berceuse Blanche (Botrel) and Ca fait peur aux Oiseaux 
(Paul Bernard) she increased the favorable impression 
made previously. She was also heard in Down in the 
Forest (Ronald) and Through a Primrose Dell (Charles 
Gilbert Spross) 

Mary Pinney, assisting artist, added to the 
the afternoon by rendering a group of four numbers: Fire 
Music from the Valkyrie (Wagner-Brassin), Chant Polo- 
naise (Chopin), two preludes (Debussy) and toccata (Saint- 
Miss Pinney is technically well equipped and she 


years 


quality, and she 


sane 


pleasure of 


»acns) 


GANNA WALSKA AND HER HUSBAND, 


just boarding a train at San Diego, Cal., 





HAROLD McCORMICK 
for their trip Hast. 
yesterday (Wednesday) to spend the spring at her home in Paris. She will, however, be 
active professionally in America again neat season. (Photo© Underwood & Underwood ) 
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colors her playing delightfully. 
Her Debussy was exquisitely ren- 
dered and the audience rewarded 
her with warm applause. 

All of the young ladies showed 
that their training had been care- 
ful and well directed. One of 
Mrs. Foster’s guests brought 
along a young singer who was in- 
terested in the kind of work that 
this teachcr is doing, but who, 
owing to a iater engagement, ex- 
plained to Mrs. Foster before the 
program started that she would 
have to leave early because of a 
previous engagement. However, 
at the close of the recital she was 
still there and told Mrs. Foster 
that she had become so interested 
in the work of the singers—their 
ease in breathing and apparent 
lack of effort in singing—that 
she had stayed throughout the 
program. And as a result of this 
—eee work, before she left 
she made arrangements to study 
with Mrs. Foster herself 


Jeannette Durno’s Active 
Students 


A significant feature of the 
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OPERA ARTISTS EN ROUTE TO ITALY. 


The accompanying photograph, 
(taking it easy in the swing and incidentally occupying the center of the stage in 
real life) with, from left to right, Mrs. Lazzari (wife of the Chicago Opera baritone), 
Lazzari, Panizza (the Chicago Opera conductor), Bernabini, Cimini (also conductor 
of the same organization) and Mrs. Giulio Crimi. 
special concerts between now and next September when he will return to America 
for some concerts under the eaclusive management of R. EF. 


snapped at Algiers recently, shows Giulio Orimi 
Mr. Crimi will sing only a few 


Johnston, prior to the 
opera season, 





recent young artists’ contest for 

appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra was 
the prominence throughout the contest of the pupils of Jean- 
nette Durno. There were so many applications in the piano 
department that it became necessary to hold an elimination 
test from which twelve were to be chosen for the real prelim- 
inary test. Of the twelve chosen three were Durno pupils— 
more than from any other single teacher. Two of these worked 
their way through to the finals only to be prevented from 
finishing by the flu. This was, of course, a very great dis- 
appointment, both to the young women, who were Dorothy 
Pound and Helen Falk, and to Miss Durno. However, they 
consoled themselves with the thought that, as the contest 
is planned to be an annual event, they will have another 
chance. Dorothy Pound will give a recital in Lyon & Healy 
Hall, Chicago, on Sunday afternoon, April 29. 

At the Indiana State Federation of Women’s Musical 
Clubs’ meeting in Indianapolis, Mildred Weymer-Graff and 
Laura Howe appeared in two piano numbers on March 22, 
and Dorothy Wright played piano solos on March 23. All 
are pupils of Jeannette Durno, 

Miss une will hold a summer master class in Chicago 
from June 4 to August 6. Teachers and pianists from all 
parts of the country are enrolling for program coaching and 
repertory building. 


Louis Solomon Stillman Pupils Give Recital 


The piano pupils of Louis S. Stillman were heard in 
recital on Sunday afternoon, March 11, at his studio, 148 
West 72nd Street. The young people played exceptionally 
well, Mr. Stillman exercised a great deal of care and good 
judgment in the arrangement of the program and each 
pupil appeared to the very best advantage and gave the 
impression that Mr, Stillman had selected compositions that 
showed their individuality, training and musical advancement. 
The following students took part: Armand Finkelstein, 
Edith Schiller, Rose Meltzer, Elizabeth Brody, Thursten 
Shays, Beulah Kassel, Katherine Meuschwander, Emilie 
Samson, Adelaide Shays, Sophie Meltzer, Gertrude Tasgal, 
Cecelia Quartararo, Anna Miller, Flora Fleischer, Milly 
Perskin and Grace Cowling. 

a At the close of the 
Mr. Stillman himself, by special 
request, offered five numbers, 
much to the delight and enjoy- 
ment of the large number pres- 
ent. 


program 


Werrenrath in Third New 
York Recital 


Reinald Werrenrath, who will 
give his third and last recital of 
the season at Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, April 8, has 
included in his program for this 
occasion the Credo from Otello 
and the four serious songs by 
Brahms. There will also be a 
group of Italian songs and arias 
and others by Grieg and a group 
of songs by American composers. 


Nigob’s Recital, Sunday, 
April 8 

Eugen Nigob, Russian pianist, 
will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Sunday afternoon, 
April 8, at 3 o'clock, assisted by 
the Max Jacobs String Quartet. 
He will play the Moszkowski 
concerto, Waldstein Sonata (Bee- 
thoven), the Faust Waltz (Liszt) 
and a group of compositions by 
Chopin and Rachmaninoff. 


Judson-Wolfsohn Merger 
Ends 


Arthur Judson announces that 
he has withdrawn from the mer- 
ger of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau and the Associated Mu- 
sical Bureaus, and will conduct 
his business as Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson as hereto- 
fore, 


Mme. Walska sailed 


Ida Sylvania Engaged for Venice and Rome 
Operas 


From news just received from Italy, it is learned that 
Ida Sylvania, the American girl who has been making such 
a sensational success in opera in Italy the past six months, 
has been engaged to open the Easter opera season at the 
Malibran Theater in Venice. The part chosen for her debut 
is Violetta in La Traviata, to be followed by other appear- 
ances in leading soprano roles in the repertory. The sea- 
son will be directed by Lugozollo, who conducted at the 
San Carlo Opera in Naples last season, preceding Serafin 
After a series of performances at the Malibran, Miss Syl- 
vania is engaged to sing Violetta in La Traviata, Lucia in 
the opera of that name, and Gilda in Rigoletto in Rome. 
Incidentally, her performances in the last two named operas 
were said to be the hit of the opera season at the Bellini 
Theater in Naples last fall—in fact, of the entire musical 
season in that important Italian city. 


Flonzaley Quartet on Extended Tour 
The Flonzaley Quartet has left for an extended tour 
which will extend to the Pacific Coast by way of Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis, Charleston, Joplin, Des Moines, Den- 
ver, Boulder, Bisbee and Tucson. The month of April 
will be entirely filled, with only eight days free for travel 
distributed throughout the month. The quartet will return 
East by way of the Northwest and Canada, arriving in 
New York around the first week in May, and will sail im- 
mediately afterward for England, where a tour of the Eng- 
lish Provinces and Scotland is scheduled, as well as the 
annual spring concert in London. 


Salzedo Organizations Start Another Tour 
Barely two weeks in New York between tours is the 


working plan of Salzedo, the well known harpist, who, 
with his charming assistants of the Harp Trio and Harp 
Ensemble, has just returned from a tour which included 
a number of the larger cities of both the United States 
and Canada, this tour being broken to allow of Mr. Salzedo 
squeezing in two appearances in Boston as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony. Last year these organizations became a 
popular festival attraction, and this season again go out 
during April and May on a festival tour. 


William H. Wylie, Jr., erg 


William H. Wylie, Jr., of Columbus, has been ad- 
judged bankrupt, and a notice has _ 2. out that a 
meeting of his creditors will take place April 5, in Co- 
lumbus. 





DARIUS MILHAUD. 
A cable has been received stating that L’Enfant Prodigue, 
a cantata by Darius Milhaud, was performed with great 
success in Brussels on March 13, under the direction of the 
composer. Mr. Milhaud’s Symphonic Suite entitled Protée, 
was also given in Brussels on March 19 with equal succest 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 

who sang Leonora in Beethoven's Fidelio, offered by the 
German Opera Company at the Lewington Opera House on 
March 19. There are few singers in New York at this time 
who have the role of Leonore in their repertory, and fewer 
still who could have assumed so exacting a part with only a 
few moments’ notice. Mme. Langenhan deserves especial 
praise for her effort. “Madame Langenhan did heroic last- 
moment singing,” said the Evening Mail, while the New 
York Herald stated that “she sang the role convincingly.” 


; > 
TWO CELEBRITIES MERT. 


Jascha Heifetz (right) and Marcel Dupré (left), photo- 
graphed when both happened to meet at Shreveport, La. 





THE RIGHT HOUSE. 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, was on the front pages a while ago, 
when the town got all “het up” over a spooky house. Here 
is a picture, showing the house, and another House, surnamed 
Judson; the latter has one of those “haunting tenor voices.’ 


INTERESTING PHOTOS OF ARIMONDI. 
Those interested in the work that this fine artist is doing in Chicago will appreciate 
the two accompanying pictures of him in two of his familiar roles (1) Philip the Second, 
and (2) ag Pistola in Falstaff, which part he created at the Scala in Milan where the 
work had its first hearing under Verdi's supervision. 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES, 


the brilliant pianist, photographed while on one of her 
matutinal visits to her “friends” in Central Park. 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS. 
The latest snapshot of Joseph Regneas, who, with numerous 
pupils, will leave for Maine (seventh consecutive season), 
He says that ten weeks of concentrated work there 
in the summer gives his students a better understanding of 
the voice than an entire season in 
the coat. The snapshot proves that good things never grow old! 
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John Sample, tenor, and Maestro Fernando Tanara, on the 
beach at Viareggio, Italy, preparing a role in the new opera, 
Deborah and Jaele, 





PRINCESS TSIANINA BECOMES A CAMP FIRE GIRL. 
The Indian mezzo-soprano, now touring the country with Charles Wakefield Cadman, was 
made a member of the Camp Fire Girls at the Lincoln High School in Portland, Ore. 
She is seen here with a group of the Camp Fire Girls following the elaborate ceremonial 
which initiated her into its mysteries. 
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CHICAGO HEARS JERITZA 
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IN 


CONCERT FOR FIRST TIME 


Metropolitan Opera Singer Receives Ovation—London String Quartet Creates Favor—Raymond Havens Heard—Smetana 
Singing Society Gives Bartered Bride—Olga Sap'o Pleases—Chicago Artists’ Association Presents 
Program—Cadman a Visitor—Other Events 


Although many concerts are now 
given throughout the week, Sunday still holds out as the 
most popular day for recital-givers, four, five and six 

sometimes more—vying with each other for public favor. 
For many reasons—chiefly the inability to secure a desirable 


Chi ago, March 24 


hall or theater during the week—music-lovers here have 
formed the habit of going to concerts only on Sunday, and 

may perhaps be difficult to break them of this custom 
when we do have our sad'y needed concert hall. No less 
than five recitals or concerts demanded attention last Sun- 


day afternoon, March 18, chief among them being that at the 


Auditorium—the initial appearance here of the much-her- 
alded Maria Jeritza i pane were also concerts at the Black- 
stone Theater by the London String Quartet, at the Play- 


house by Raymond Havens, at the Studebaker Theater by 
the Smetana Singing Society and at Lyon & Healy Hall by 
Olga Sapio and Beatrice Horsbrugh. Two of these—Jerit- 
za's and Havens’—were managed by F. Wight Neumann; the 
London Quartet by Rachel Busey Kinsolving, and the joint 


recital at Lyon & Healy Hall by Harry Culbertson. The 
Smetana Society's concert was under its own auspices 
JERITZA 

ew indeed have been the artists who have aroused such 
interest as to find a vast theater like the Auditorium here 
crowded to the last seat for a first appearance. - This was 
Maria Jeritza’s experience last Sunday, when she made her . 
initial bow in the Windy City. Interest to hear this artist 
has been keen since she leaped into fame at her sensational 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House last season. A 


Jeritza recital announced for last season, but postponed until 
last Sunday, probably whetted Chicago’s curiosity the more, 


and a veritable ovation was accorded the songstress. What 
with all the publicity accorded Mme, Jeritza and her 
triumphal entree into America’s musical sphere, one would 
hardly expect to find such a timid, unaffected, unassuming 
person as is Mme. Jeritza, who seems to look with almost 
startled awe on her public. At least that was the impres- 


those who looked for 
for sensationalism 


left on this auditor. Thus, 


must have been disappointed, 
oti DADDI 
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is not part of Jeritza’s make-up. A vision of loveliness in 
a glistening cream gown matching her blonde tresses, the 
Viennese songstress presented an adorable picture, and her 
listeners fell in love with her before she sang one note. But 
with this visual attractiveness, she is also charming to the 
ear, whatever her errors of vocal technic may be. Mme. 
Jeritza does not resort to tricks to further cast her spell on 
her auditors; hers is the straightforward singing of a 
sincere, intellectual artist offering modestly her wares at 
face value and content to remain within her own realm of 
song. She sings the songs on her program as they should 
be sung, having at her command and under complete control 
a rich voice, full, round and powerful, refinement of style, 
superb diction and keen artistic intelligence. She charms 
one with her consummate artistry, and the sheer beauty of 
her song. For her first number she chose the aria, Divinities 
du Styx from Gluck’s Alceste, then Brahms’ So Clear Thine 
Eyes, Korngold’s Song of the Lute from his opera The Dead 
City, Richard Strauss’ E’er Since Thine Eye Toward Mine 
Was Wended, and Schumann’s Widmung, for her second 
group; for her third, Dupare’s Road to Rosemonde, 
Debussy’s Evening Fair, Beach’s Ah, Love But a Day, and 
Terry’s The Answer, and to close the program, the Suicidio 
aria from Ponchielli’s La Gioconda. Need we add that 
everything she did was so well liked by the audience as to 
bring forth salvos of plaudits at the close of each number 
and innumerable encores? One of the most delightful num- 
bers she added was a little song, In the Dark, In the Dew, 
written especially for Mme. Jeritza by Wilfred Pelletier, 

of the Metropolitan Opera House. It proved a simple, very 
catchy number, which caught the au dience’s fancy. Mme. 

Jeritza and the assisting violinist, William Wolski, had the 
able assistance of Walter Golde at the piano. As his share 
of the program, Mr. Wolski played numbers by Handel, Lully 
and Paganini. 

LONDON STRING QUARTET. 

With a new first violinist replacing their sick leader, the 
London String Quartet renewed its acquaintance with old 
friends and made many new ones with a most delightful 
program at the Blackstone Theater. Theirs is quartet play- 
ing of the sort which makes chamber music a practical 
artistic reality, and again they conquered with their superb 
renditions of the Mozart B flat, J. B. McEwen’s in A and 
Beethoven's in C. The second named, new here, dedicated 
to the London String Quartet, was 2 most welcome novelty 
with its lilting rhythm and melody. Arthur Beckwith is the 
violinist who is temporarily replacing James Levey. The 
listeners could not but enthuse over the admirable per- 
formance offered, and responded with well merited and 
appreciative applause. 

RayMonpd Havens. 

Had Raymond Havens begun his program (announced for 
3:30) before 4:00 o’clock this writer probably could have 
remained longer than to hear only the Vivaldi D minor 
concerto and Respighi’s interesting Three Preludes on 
Gregorian Melodies, as duties elsewhere allowed only limited 
time for each recital. These, however, were sufficient to 
portray that in Mr. Havens’ piano playing there is definite 
purpose and keen intelligence, coupled with sympathetic 
understanding, splendid technic and enthusiasm. The Vivaldi 
concerto was admirably set forth, and in the Respighi pre- 
ludes he accomplished some exquisite things, bringing out 
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the many beauties contained therein and displaying a fine, 
resonant tone of delicacy and charm. Later he played 
Arnold Bax’s A Hill Tune, Beethoven’s Appassionata Son- 
ata, a Chopin nocturne and etude, and Liszt’s Sixth Rhap- 
sody. 

SMETANA Sinoinc Society. 

Presenting its annual performance of Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride, the Smetana Singing Society drew a large audience 
to the Studebaker Theater. An especially praiseworthy per- 
formance was given and earned the hearty approval of the 
listeners, , 
At Lyon & Hearty HA. 

Olga Sapio, daughter of the prominent Romualdo Sapio 
and Clementine de Vere, the latter a former well known 
soprano, not like her illustrious parents, is a pianist. With 
Beatrice Horsbrugh, she presented a most interesting pro- 
gram of piano solos, and assisted Miss Horsbrugh in het 
violin numbers. 

Musicians’ CLus or WoMEN. 

On Monday afternoon, March 19, members of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Women were heard in an organ program. 
Those taking part were Frances Anne Cook, Helen 
Protheroe Axtell, Ruth S. Broughton, Mrs. Harvey I. 
Brewer, Mrs. Dwight C. Orcutt and Alice R. Deal. 

Cuicaco Artists’ ASsoctaATION ProGRAM, 

A most auspicious opening for the Chicago Artists’ Asso- 
ciation program last Tuesday afternoon at the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall was the playing of Grace Welsh, the popular 
Chicago pianist. There was much to admire in Miss Welsh’s 
renditions of the Brahms ballade No. 3, Scriabin’s D sharp 
major etude and Chopin’s A flat waltz and C sharp minor 
scherzo, which brought into excellent display her fine pian- 
istic qualifications and won her genuine applause. Following 
Miss Welsh, Linda Sool, violinist, a product of the well 
known Leon Sametini studios, played beautifully the Delibes- 
Elman Passepied, Charles Dawes’ Melodie and Sarasate’s 
Zapateado. Her efforts were a credit not only to herself, 
but also to her prominent mentor. On the same program 
Laura Lee Randall, reader, and Rubee DeLamarter, soprano, 
appeared, but the writer could not stay to hear them 

CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN A VISITOR. 

On his way to Detroit, where he and Princess Tsianina 
gave a program this week, Charles Wakefield Cadman 
stopped in Chicago long enaqugh to pay this office a visit. 
As already announced in the MusicaL Courter, Mr. Cadman 
is hard at work on his new opera, Witch of Salem, and 
will return to Hollywood during the first part of April to 
finish it. 

TREVISAN IN In Maestro Dr Cappe.to. 

Old fashioned Italian comic opera is to have another 
revival with Vittorio Trevisan of the Chicago Opera as the 
pivotal star of Paer’s Il Maestro di Cappello (The Orchestra 
Conductor) when it is produced at Wood's Theater, Sunday 
afternoon, April 8. Singing the other two roles are Mabel 
Sherwood, soprano, and Ludovico Olivieri, tenor of the 
Chicago Opera. 

The opera, really in one act with two scenes, is a splendid 
display for the powers of an artist like Trevisan. It has to 
do with the ambitions’ of the orchestra master, Barnaba, 
who believes he has composed a world startling opera called 
Cleopatra. His very pretty young cook and general domestic 
factotem, Gertrude (Mabel Sherwood), is called in to sing 
certain parts of the soprano role, and especially the principal 
duet of the piece. She says she can’t sing in Italian, and 
makes all sorts of objections, but her kindly master, who is 
really in love with her besides, finally wins out. 

But that does not happen until the end of the piece. In 
the meanwhile Barnaba and his nephew, Benetto (Olivieri), 
have a discussion about the impending war with the French 
(the scene is laid in Milan). The nephew leaves the room 
(he has come as a guest for supper), Gertrude goes to the 
kitchen to prepare the meal, and the maestro is left alone. 

Then comes the big scene. He goes through his opera. 
He plays the score and sings all the parts by turns; he acts, 
he works it all out to his own great gratification, and he 
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doesn't forget to be even the adder that stings Cleopatra 
‘with its fatal fangs! This scene is exactly in the genre of 
which Trevisan is an inimitable master, and he makes of it 
a tremendous tour de force. 

The production will be put on with full staging and 
action, and the musical accompaniment in the capable hands 
of Isaac Van Grove, who will direct the orchestra ensemble, 
It is a performance no lover of opera can afford to miss. It 
will be sung in Italian. 


Eric DELAMARTER IN EpuCATIONAL OrGAN PROGRAM. 


The second of the series of organ recitals was heard 
Tuesday evening, March 20, at Kimball Hall, before an 
exacting audience. Eric Delamarter, presiding at the organ, 
played a program by French composers exclusively, which 
was stirringly delivered and brought out many fine points 
in key and pedal manipulation, always displaying a definite 
technic which gave value to every tone and effectively defined 
educational strength to students for whom this program 
and interpretation were apparently arranged and_ which 
intensified its worth to the student through the medium of 
interpolated explanatory talks relating to different coloring 
in rendition, all of which was made in a happy, off-hand 
way with no effort to lecture. It is to be regretted that 
more students were not present, as it meant the loss of an 
unusual chance to engraft a more profound insight to beset- 
ting difficulties in the way of organ mastery. The audience 
was very responsive, although the recital was probably not 
in the vein anticipated by the many of Mr. Delamarter’s 
admirers, he having sacrificed to education the opportunity 
to play a program which would bring out his well appre- 
ciated brilliance as a player. 

MARGARET Farr “Prize” SoLroist With OrcHESTRA. 

Margaret Farr, artist-pupil of Walter Spry, followed up 
her success as winner in the contest held under the auspices 
of the Society of American Musicians, by playing with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at last Thursday night's “Pop” 
even better than she did at the contest. 

The critics were unanimous in their approval of her play- 
ing. She came through her “baptism of fire” in the form 
of a public appearance with flying colors. Karleton Hackett 
(Post) said: “She immediately settled the question as to 
the value of such contests. She had a winsome per- 
sonality with a happy combination of maidenly timidity at 
the ordeal and good Yankee grit that was ready to fight 
for every ounce that was in her. Walter Spry, her 
teacher, and the Columbia School may well feel proud of her 
performance.” Eugene Stinson (Journal wrote. “Her 
projection of its many moods and colors (the Saint-Saéns 
G minor concerto) was excellently planned, and was provided 
with contrast, speed and copious skill of finger.” Herman 
Devries (American) said: “The young lady is undoubtedly 
worthy of the honor of such an entourage as was afforded 
last night for the exploitation of her talents.” Maurice 
Rosenfeld (News) thinks “that her training was all acquired 
here—is to the credit of both Miss Farr and her instructor.” 

RecitaL at MacBurney Stuptos. 

The fourteenth season program, number six, was given in 
Fine Arts Hall of the MacBurney Studios Thursday evening, 
March 22, before a very appreciative audience under the 
title of The Growth of Song. The advanced or artist pupils 
hereinafter mentioned participated in groups of songs 
including Folk, Classics, Russian, Modern French and 
American songs—a program well built to show to advantage 
the equipment of the different singers. Hawkins Nelson 
sang his numbers with a clear resonant tenor; W. O. Kling- 
berg, bass-baritone, has a good sonorous voice of telling 
quality; Paula Schlueter has a soprano of very good quality ; 
Edward Poole Lay, baritone, sang in good tone, and Dwight 
Stephenson, tenor, displayed a resonant organ having both 
power and good range. All sang in good taste and with 
aplomb, with good interpretation and evenness, reflecting 
the inculcation of the precepts employed in their tuition, and 
provided a very pleasant evening of song ably assisted at 
the piano by the efficient Anna Daze. 

New First ConGREGATIONAL —— FESTIVAL. 

For four nights this week—March 20, 22, 23 and 25—there 
was a spring festival at the New First Congregational 
Church, participated in by the United Choirs with George 
L Tenney, director, and the Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
tra, Clarence Evans, conductor. Mendelssohn’s oratorio St. 
Paul (dramatized) was given for the first time here, and 
enlisted the services of Rollin Pease, Mrs. George L. Tenney, 
. Hartman and Leon Jones. Mr. Tenney has presented the 
‘lijah with his United Choirs twenty two times with much 
success, and his first performance of St. Paul proved as 
interesting and well done and won the appeal of the large 
audiences. 

AMERICAN Conservatory Notes. 

Allen Spencer and Karleton Hackett will present a number 
of their advanced students in recital Saturday afternoon, 
March 31, at Kimball Hall. The program will include three 
concertos—the Beethoven G major, the Liszt A major, and 
the Saint-Saéns C minor, played by Mr. Spencer’s pupils. 

The eminent Italian composer, Casella, spent part of an 
afternoon at the conservatory last week as guest of Silvio 
Scionti. 

Advanced piano pupils of the Misses Kuechler, Kaehler 
and Cookingham and Mrs. Kiesselbach performed a number 
of difficult selections in such a manner as to merit the high- 
est commendation. 

Aletta Tenold and Grace Welsh, of the faculty, and accom- 
plished pianists, will give a two-piano recital April 7, at 
Kimball Hall. 

The Girvin Junior Orchestra, composed almost entirely of 
Mr. Girvin’s pupils and conducted by Henry Sopkin, the 
talented young violinist, appeared in recital Saturday after- 
noon, March 24, at Kimball Hall. The program included 
a Mozart string quartet played by four youngsters, and 
some violin solos. 

George G. Smith, artist-pupil of F. Warren K. Howe, 
who won both the National Women’s Federation prize and 
stood first in the final contest of the American Artists’ Asso- 
ciation, will start on a six months’ tour, covering a large 
territory under the management of Ellis & White. 


Apo_pH Botm. 

' Adolph Bolm gave a highly entertaining and informing 
lecture on the art of the dance, before the Fortnightly Club 
last Thursday afternoon. The lecture was afterward illus- 
trated by artist-pupils of the Bolm School. One group 

rformed a series of oldtime dances which are being taught 
in the folk dancing department, under Charlotte Foss. In 
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his lecture Mr. Bolm had made a strong plea for a return of 
the social dance of former days with its stately charm and 
graceful figures. 

olk dances of other nations were given in costume by 
Amata Grassi and others. The Dalcroze work, which is also 
a strong feature of the school, under Lucy Duncan Hall, 
was illustrated by a group led by Miss Roberts. 

Marguerite Heaton, head of the New York School of Dal- 
croze, will arrive in Chicago April 20 to present a full course 
in Dalcroze at the Bolm School for a period of ten days. 
During that time there will be lectures and class work daily, 
with the alliad subjects of solfege, ear training and_ sight 
reading, also a part of the intensive course. Miss Heaton 
will then return to New York, coming back to Chicago to 
be a member of the Bolm School faculty for the Summer 
Session, which begins June 18. 

TEN Frencu Operas ANNOUNCED FOR Civic Opera SEASON. 

Of the ten French operas announced to be given by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company next season only one is new 
to Chicago—Tarass Boulba, which however is mentioned 
only as a possibility. Louise, Cleopatra, Jongleur de Notre 
Dame, Monna Vanna, Thais, Lakme, Manon, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Samson and Delilah are the old favorites to be 
heard again after a season’s omission. 

ALEXANDER SEBALD IN RECITAL, 

Alexander Sebald, Hungarian violinist, was presented in 
recital at Orchestra Hall March 21, and rendered his pro- 
gram in an excellent manner. ‘ 

CotumBIA Scuoor Nores. 

Columbia School had two contestants in the recent contest 
for young artists held under the auspices of the Society of 
American Musicians at Orchestra Hall. They were Mar- 
garet Farr, pianist, and Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, pupil 
of Louise St. John Westervelt, 

It is by this time musical history that Miss Farr was the 
winning pianist, which means an appearance as soloist in 
the “popular” series of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Miss Farr is a pupil of Walter Spry, and owes practically 
all of her musical training to that: eminent pedagogue’s 
guidance. 

Students of Columbia School broadcasted a concert from 
the Daily News station Monday, March 19. Thosé taking 
part were Mary Lucille Purcell, pianist, and Elizabeth 
Hayes, soprano. 

David Polikoff, a student of Ludwig Becker, appeared as 
soloist with the Tri-City Orchestra, Ludwig Becker, con- 


ductor, in Davenport, Iowa, March 18, and Moline, Il. 
March 20. 
Mrs. HerMAN Devries AND Pupits on EDUCATIONAL 


PROGRAM. 


Fortunate indeed was the Chicago joint board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America to have secured 
the services of Mrs. Herman Devries and three of her 
artist-students for its fourth and last educational concert, 
Friday evening, March 23, at Schoenhofen’s Hall. The very 
large audience on hand was afforded a rare treat by this 
splendid combination—Helen Freund, coloratura soprano ; 
Edith Orenstein and Helen Derzbach, sopranos, in indi- 
vidual solos with Mrs. Devries at the piano, and a scene 
from Hansel and Gretel with Mrs. Devries conducting, 
The participation of Mrs. Devries alone lent distinction and 
interest to the program, but with the appearance of the 
talented soloists, the concert was made doubly enjoyable. An 
unusually gifted soprano, Helen Freund, won first honors, 
singing the Polonaise from Thomas’ Mignon, in fine style 
and with telling effect. So well was she liked that the 
audience insisted upon mere and she had to add several 
encores which met with the same hearty approval. She 
later sang a French group, which also made such a hit that 
extra numbers had to be added. These columns have often 
contained high praise for Miss Freund, whose fine talent 
has been trained to a high degree of excellence. The abandon 
and ease with which she dashes off difficult coloratura pas- 
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sages might well be the envy of many a coloratura soprano. 
Edith Orenstein sang admirably Schumann's Widmung and 
Dargomyzhsky, besides Hansel in the opera scene. She, too, 
met with the full approval of the listeners, and had to add 
several encores. The Hansel and Gretel scene was most 
cleverly done by the two young singers, Edith Orenstein 
and Helen Derzbach, who gave a realistic idea of this 
Humperdinck work and won a real ovation. So great was 
the applause at its close that part oi the scene had to be 
repeated to satisfy the delighted hearers. At the piano, 
Mrs. Devries was a pillar of strength both in the solos and 
the operatic excerpt, all of which received most efficient 
handling in her capable hands. 

An orchestra, made up of members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, under the leadership of Alexander Zukowsky, played 
splendidly numbers by Weber, Scharwenka, Moskowsky, 
Massenet, Handel, Bizet and Rossini, adding to the pleasure 
of the evening. 


SuHerwoop ScHoor Recirars. 


On Tuesday evening, March 13, Gwendollyn Llewellyn, 
pianist, and Katheryn Llewellyn, soprano (artist-pupil of 
Else Harthan Arendt), furnished a program at the Sherwood 
School Recital Hall. Mme. Arendt furnished the accom- 
paniments for the singer. 

Pupils of the piano and dramatic departments participated 
in a recital at the school recital hall on Friday evening, 
March 23, 

CASELLA AND THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


was much that was new and some that was old in 
making for this week's 


There 
Conductor Stock’s scheme of. music 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra concerts. Perhaps the chief 
attraction centered around Alfredo Casella—known here 
only through his Italia rhapsody—-who appeared in the 
three-fold role of conductor, composer and pianist. Let it 
be said that in all three capacities he made a_ splendid 
impression, winning the full approbation of the eager listen- 
ers. As conductor he led our admirable body of symphony 
players through his Pupazzetti—five pieces for marionettes 
—and his Italia rhapsody, both exquisitely set forth and 
shedding new light on this stirring!y beautiful rhapsody 
and proving the first mentioned number another ultra- 
modern mixture of discord, jazz and what-not. His arrange 
ment of the Albeniz Spanish rhapsody served to portray the 
versatility of Casella, he playing the piano part masterfully 
The reception tendered him was nothing short of an ovation, 
and justly so, for here is a most commanding personality of 
the musical world. New also to this city was the ballet 
suite by the Spanish composer, Manuel de Falla, called 
The Three Cornered Hat, which won immediate success with 
its wealth of color and melody and lilting dance rhyfhms 
so characteristic of the Spaniards. This, with the Liebes 
fruehling overture of Georg Schumann, and Robert Schu- 
mann's B flat major symphony—the performances of which 
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wear a gold or silver crown, which is ornamented with 
flowers, tassels and chains. 

The costumes of the men are no less ornate, and they 
add the plume of cock feathers, ‘goat-hair, fly-flaps, sword 
and shield, which latter implements of war they use in 
mock combat. 

In some of the ceremonial dances of the Khasis, they, 
like the Tibethans and other tribes of Mongolian descent, 
wear fantastic head dresses of animals disguising them- 
selves as elephants, tigers, peacocks, serpents, monkeys and 
so on. This is highly entertaining and humorous, and de- 
lights the childish natives. 

There are love songs, war songs, songs of death and cere- 
monies of the state. ‘ 

Music, as we said before, plays an important part in the 
life of the Khasis. Their lovely, pine clad mountains, water 
falls, streams, and wild flowers, Jend themselves to the 
poetic imagination, and there are many fairy stories and 
folk tales abounding in the hills. Whatever the occasion 
for a dance among the Khasis, they do about the same thing 
in the same way, as in most primitive music there is not 
much variety. But they seem quite happy with their reper- 
tory of tunes and instruments and are not conscious of their 
deficiencies of lack of progress in the art of music. 

The shadows of yesterdays hang over the today of the 
hill-folk, and they are largely under the dominion of the 
dead, adhering to the time-worn customs, unaltered and 
unvaried except for the inevitable changes that come by 
word of mouth, for the Khasis have no written history, of 
music or anything else, and their customs pass down from 
father to son, or to be exact in this case, from mother to 
daughter—generation to generation, Perhaps that is why 
they are so interesting and unique to the outsider who 
wanders in, ever looking for something new and finding it 
only when he finds something very old. 

Its very antiquity makes it different, and it is a far cry 
from modern jazz, or musical chromatics, and futuristic 
music, to the ancient, naked, strange melodies of the far 
hills of Assam. We are carried away from the today of 
the busy teeming marts of the fevered Western world, to 
the deep glens and high peaks of the Khasis hills; the soft 
throb of a drum through the forest on moonlight nights, or 
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SENG KHASI DANCE-SHILLONG 


the natural, leisurely songs of a natural, primal people 
singing to their old gods in the same old way of the 
strange, unchangeable, the unknowable, the fascinating 


Eastern world where men are not the slaves of time—for 
time does not exist. Whatever was, is; whatever is to be, 
will be. 





Choir Week Celebrated at Asbury Park 

Asbury Park, N. J., March 10.—The first Choir Week, 
so far as is known in the history of choirs, was celebrated 
here in February, when the members of the First M. E. 
Church of that city under Mrs, Keator, conducted success- 
fully a series of musical and social events. In addition to 
the concerts, recitals, etc., a Valentine Bazar was carried 
out. 

February 1, a concert in the main auditorium had as 
visiting artists John Barnes Wells, tenor; the Mozart Club 
(women's voices); Arthur Parker, violinist, and F. 
Vanderpool, who accompanied a group of his own songs. 

At the banquet, 200 persons attending, guests were de- 
lightfully entertained by Edith Morgan Savage, in piano- 
logues, and by John Barnes Wells, in songs and after- 
dinner stories. Dr. H. Bryan, toastmaster, also the 
male quartet, added to the pléasure of the evening. 

February was Men’s Night, when the Corson Com- 
mandery band played, and the men of the choir entertained 
the large audience with a play, called A Pleasant Surprise. 

The Sunday services were marked by the fine solos of 
George W. Reardon, baritone, and in the evening by the 
pastor's message to the choir. 

Monday and Tuesday members of the choir visited 
the Salvation Army, the Rescue West Side Mission, and 
the Bancroft and Searle Memorial Homes for the aged. 
Music was provided in some instances, and money and food 
given to the Salvation Army. 

Each day of Choir Week was a Red Letter Day, and on 
February 7 a splendid musical program was rendered by 
Kate Elizabeth Fox, of Morristown, Frieda Klink, con- 
tralto, and a chorus conducted by Tali Essen Morgan, with 
Herbert S. Sammond as pianist. Gounod’s O Divine Re- 
deemer, by Miss Klink, closed the program, Edith Van 
Gilluws playing the violin obligato, with Mrs. Bruce S. 
Keator at the organ. Reginald McAll, of New York, 
gave a demonstration of Sunday School music February 
7. A splendid audience greeted him in most interesting 
and helpful suggestions as to tunes used in Sunday School 
work, and how they should be taught and presented. 

February 8 Mrs. William Marshall, a warm friend of 
the choir, opened her beautiful home and entertained the 
fifty members. 

Choir Week was planned and organized by Mrs. Bruce 
S. Keator, organist and choir director of the church, as- 
sisted by Mrs. J. Schuppan, chairman of the Woman’s League 
music committee. B. 


California F. M. C.’s Fifth Convention at 
Santa Ana 


The St. Ann's Inn at Santa Ana is to be the official con- 
vention headquarters for the fifth annual convention of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs, which is to be held 
in that city April 4-7, The hospitality committee will in- 
clude Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Caroline Smith and W. A. Clark, 
Jr. Edith Wing Hughes is the chairman. Already indica- 
tions point to a large delegation from all over the State, 
according to Lula Minter, of 322 Third street, Santa Ana, 
who has charge of the reservations. 

The program, which is in ante of Lillian Birmingham, 
president, and Clarence Guslin, first vice-president, prom- 


ises to be a splendid one. There will be an opening recep- 
tion on Wednesday evening, April 4, at St. Ann’s Inn, fol- 
lowed by a presentation of Sullivan’s Golden Legend, by the 
Orange County Choral Union, Ellis Roades director  Cali- 
fornia artists and composers will be the feature on Thurs- 
day. A church music program, in charge of Grace Widney 
Mabee, will be held Friday afternoon, April 9. Through 
the courtesy of the Santa Ana Musical Association, the 
Flonzaley String Quartet will be a feature of the Frida 
evening session. W. A. Clarke, Jr., has extended an invi- 
tation to all of the delegates who attend the convention to 
be his genet on Saturday evening, April 7, in Los Angeles, 
for a Philharmonic Orchestra concert. The entertainment 
of the visitors is under the direction of Edith Wing Hughes. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Tue Music Traver Crus. 


“Can you tell me the date when the Music Travel Club ex- 
pects to be in Nuremburg, which I suppose is part of its itinerary 
on the way to Bayreuth? Also, I should like to know whether it 
would be possible for a person who was in Europe to join the club 
en route, for, as I expect to be over there in May, it might be 
that I could make part of the tour, as mine is also a musical 
pilgrimage and it would be a o help to have the benefit of 
the lectures and association with other musicians,” 

The date given in the itinerary of the Music Travel Club for 
Nuremburg is July 29, and you are correct in thinking it was on the 
way to Bayreuth, where there will be a stay of two days. About join- 
ing the club on the way, it would be well for you to write to the 
headquarters, 1425 Broadway, as yours may be a question that has 
not arisen previously. The whole plan of the tour has been most 
carefully considered and fererage and will certainly be of great 
benefit to those Lavi <rgeoe | o hear music under such auspices 
‘will be an experience that will leave a lasting impression, fixing things 
in the mind in a way that can never be forgotten, 


Att Loox ALIKE. 


“There was a picture of the Ukrainian Chorus in the Musicat 
Courier that is very interesting from several points of view. 
First, it is exceedingly well grouped and arranged, which is not 
always the case when a body of singers is photographed. Then, 
they are all such a good looking set of people, hardly a plain 
face to be seen among them. But what particularly interested me 
is that there is such a strong likeness between six or more of the 
women, that they can hardly be distinguished one from the 
other; they seem all to be cast in the same mould exactly, which 
makes me wonder if there is so marked a resemblance in features 
in that nation, They are certainly a handsome race with what 
may be called a ‘sweet expression’.” 

The Information Bureau agrees with what you say of the good 
looks of the members of the Utrainian Chorus. There i more vartets 
of features and resemblances in the men of the chorus, but they must 
be a fine looking race of people if these are to be taken as samples, 
But you will have to consult Mr. Rabinoff as to whether the entire 
race is as hand as the les he presents to the public. 


Sprinc Festivats. 
“Will there be as many spring festivals this year as usual? 
Do you think there are any new festivals being arranged?” 
_ There will be at least as many festivals this spring as usual, and the 
list grows larger each year. he general interest in music through 





the country is increasing all the time, expanding so rapidly it is almost 
difficult for some of the old conservative musicians to understand, 
those who would be contented to have things stand still and be “just 
as they used to be.’ There is a list of the festivals already announced 
for this spring season (not only in this country but also in Europe) 
given in the Tevescat Courier each week, that you will find of in- 
terest. The west is developing rapidly in the line of festivals, in some 
places a week being devoted to them. Music can be said to be in a 
very healthy condition at present. Small towns have bands and many 
musical events are given in connection with the churches or clubs. 
While some of the programs are open to criticism, it can b: said that 
in this respect there has been great improvement during the past few 
years, 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
PLAYS KORNGOLD SUITE 


Ivogun, as Soloist, Creates Sensation—“Pops” Feature 


Dance and All-French Program 

Detroit, Mich., March 17.—Maria Ivogun, soprano, was 
the assisting artist at the eleventh pair of subscription con- 
certs given by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra 
Hall, March 8 and 9. Though much may be said about her 
singing of ‘Mozart, whose scene and rondo, Mia Speranza 
adorato, was one of her numbers, it was in Zerbinette’s aria 
from Ariadne auf Naxos, by Richard Strauss, that she 
thrilled her audience. To a pees personality she adds 
a voice of fine quality and remarkable range and the tech- 
nical difficulties of the Strauss aria were surmounted in a 
manner that evoked a storm of applause. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
conducted his men through Brahms’ third symphony in F 
major, Korngold’s suite Much Ado About Nothing, op. 11, 
and Chabrier’s Espana Rhapsody. Interest naturally cen- 
tered about the Korngold suite, heard for the first time 
here. The work of this young composer of the modern 
school called forth a variety of opinions. It is always a 
pleasure to hear these new compositions given in a careful 
and authoritative manner so that a knowledge of the mod- 
ern trend in composition is obtained. 

Sympuony “Por” Concerts. 

For the concert given by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
at Orchestra Hall, March 4, Victor Kolar announced a pro- 
gram of dance music that attracted one of the largest audi- 
ences of the season. The program consisted of the Nut 
Cracker Suite, by Tschaikowsky; minuet from the symphony 
in E flat, Mozart; Moment Musical, Schubert, and the 
Ballet Divertissement from Henry VIII, by Saint-Saéns. 
It was dance music of a high type and proved that the 
savagery so common in modern dance music’ is not necessary 
to set the feet tapping longingly or the blood tingling 
delightfully. 

The program on March 11 consisted of the works of 
French composers. Bizet’s Little Suite, for orchestra; two 
movements from Godard’s Scenes Poetique; Saint-Saéns’ 
symphonic poem, Omphale’s Spinning Wheel, and the ballet 
music from Gounod’s Faust were the orchestral offerings 
which Victor Kolar conducted in his usual satisfactory 
manner. Muriel Magerl Kyle, a Detroit soprano, was t 
assisting artist and sang the recitative and air of Lia 
from L’Enfant Prodigue, by Debussy, and Depuis le Jour 
from Louise, by Charpentier, in a manner to bring her 
warm commendation from the critics. Mrs. Kyle has a 
fine dramatic voice, rich and warm in quality, and sings 
with excellent style. J. M.S. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





SONGS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 





A Review of the Material Used in the Schools and the Homes—The Effect on Children 


For a great many years, composers, and others who were 
not composers, have written songs for children. Material 
of the kind has included almost every type of song—good, 
bad and indifferent, simple and difficult, musical and unmusi- 
cal. Publishers have accepted material of this kind and it 
has been passed on to the home and to the school, and the 
only means we ever had of knowing whether it was effective 
or ineffective was the actual sale of the book. If the sale 
was large we assumed it was a good book. 

In this field of music, as in other branches of it, there 
are differences of opinion. The first school believes that 
young children should be taught folk songs and simple 
standard nursery rhymes, etc., in order that they might 
possess a full knowl of the musical inheritance which 
we assume is theirs. The other school believes that original 
material should be created and songs written around the 
daily activities of the child in order that he might under- 
stand and appreciate that music is really part of his life, 
and not something which he studies merely because he has 
the time. 

Tue Basis ror SonGc SINGING. 


Psychologists whd have given serious attention to the 
subject of music are universally agreed that the greatest 
value obtainable in music for little children is the peculiar 
joy which results through singing.. It is natural that this 
singing has to be imitated. herefore, the rote song be- 
comes the all important thing in the early stages of music 
teaching in the school and the home. The kindergarten is 
the place where this work should naturally commence, and 
it is to be regretted that so little attention has been paid in 
the past to the perfecting of kindergarten music. This 
statement is not made in criticism, it is simply a fact. Kin- 
dergarten directors are willing to admit that there is great 
room for improvement in the music material which is avail- 


; able for their purpose. Here again there is a division of 


opinion. So much singing work is done around the “game” 
idea that the actual tone production of the child is over- 
looked, the attention being centered upon his response to 
the music rather than the music itself. As a result of this 
attitude little children frequently get the wrong impression 
regarding music. Instead of singing the melody they have 
a peculiar habit of chanting the text. It is evident from 
this that the thought content of the song is more vital to 
the little child than the actual music. 


Procress Atonc Constructive Lines. 


Because of this fact new material is constantly being 
prepared in which the literary content is made an important 
factor, and the actual music is an aid in the developing of 
this idea, rather than a hindrance. To accomplish this re- 
sult the music must first be simple and brief. The actual 
vocal range should not exceed five tones, and any musical 
elaboration should be confined to the piano accompaniment. 
The little child, in singing songs of this character, is not 
handicapped by a melodic line which is really beyond his 
physical capacity to accomplish. More songs are learned in 
less time and the creative side of a child’s mind is appealed 
to as a result of this musical approach. 

There is a great deal of material available at present for 
the teacher who is anxious to study this problem. It has 
been suggested, and in many instances actually carried out, 
that the type of song sung in the kindergarten should be 
repeated in the first and second years of the public school 
course. Educational statistics show that the percentage of 
children attending kindergarten is very small, and for that 
reason the music in the first and second grades should be 
of a very simple character because after all it is the child’s 
first real experience in music. Over-zealousness prompts 
teachers to try too much in the way of music. It it inter- 
esting to note that the prominent publishers of the United 
States will, on request, send to teachers a list of books 
which have been published covering the child’s first experi- 
ence in song. Educators are doing this work in other sub- 
jects, and it is time that it was done in music. In liter- 
ature we find any number of selected lists for reading pur- 
poses. It is perhaps a simpler problem in literature than 
in music, but there is a parallelism when we consider that 
a great deal of literature for young children has to be 
read to them, not by them. It would be a fine thing if in 
our school systems experienced singers could be engaged 
to visit the various classes of a school and just sing songs 
for children to enjoy. These songs could be more diffi- 
cult in musical and literary content than those songs actu- 
ally sung by children, and then at the same time they might 
learn them just by listening. Many of us have improved 
ourselves by the same method and in other subjects. Sim- 
plicity is the key-note for little children. Songs, stories, 
rhymes, etc., should be presented in such a way that the 
child’s interest shall be aroused toward further effort in 


this direction, and not have the outstanding feature of dis- 
couragement always in his path. 
THE PRESENTATION OF MATERIAL. 

After the importance of the song has been established 
and material selected, the next thing for teachers to do is 
to learn how such material should be presented to children. 
Two elements are necessary in the teachers. First, a true 
sense of pitch, and second, a well modulated voice. The 
voice wl not possess power, but it must have the “sweet- 
ness” of tone which compels little children not only to listen, 
but to imitate. Next the teacher must be certain to memorize 
the music. Only in this way can any attention be paid to 
interpretation, the most important element in music for 
children. There is little use in merely teaching songs to 
young children unless we stress the importance of true 
interpretation and through perfect understanding make 
music a real subject. 

THe QueEsTION or ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Of course the ideal method of presenting songs to all 
groups of school children would include the piano accom- 
paniment and wherever possible it should be accomplished. 
The method, at present in use in the public school, of pre- 
senting the songs in class rooms without the accompaniment, 
is merely a compromise—there is no way to get a better 
result. Most of the pupils, however, are able to sing their 
songs with the aid of an accompaniment some time during 
each month, and in this way they learn the full value of 
the harmonic treatment, which was intended to convey the 
full musical meaning of the little song. 


ATLANTIC CITY HEARS 
MANY LENTEN MUSICALES 


Van Gordon, Vidas, Gigli, Ryman, Deeks and Bochco Are 
Presented—Local Pianist Wins Prize in 
Federation Contest 


Atlantic City, N. J., March 18—The third of the series 
of Lenten Musicsales sponsored by the Leeds and Lippincott 
Company was a pronounced success. The soloists were 
Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto; Raoul Vidas, violin- 
ist, and Paul Ryman, tenor. Mr. Ryman opened the pro- 
gram with a group by Parker, Hook and two numbers by 
Giordani, which were warmly acclaimed. Mr. Vidas, then 
interpreted Brahms’ Hungarian Dance and Silvestri's Love 
Song. Miss Van Gordon gave a delightfully varied pro- 
gram, an aria, L’abborrita rivale, from Aida, and a group 
by Rabey, Poldowski and two numbers by Lenormand. In 
the closing group Miss Van Gordon used compositions by 
John Prindle Scott, Henry Hadley, and two by Charles 
Gilbert Spross. The artists were generous with encores. 
Sol Alberti, accompanist, received applause for his profi- 
ciency. 

The second musicale of the March series was held last 
evening in Vernon Room, Haddon Hall, at which time the 
Leeds-Lippincott Company presented Gigli, tenor; Clare 
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New York Concert Announcements 











Thursday, March 29 


Philharmonic Society of New York, evening........... Carnegie Hall 
Margaret Northrup, song recital, afternoon............. Aeolian Hall 
Friday, March 30 
Anthony Meli, song recital, evening.............+4+. -Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, March 31 
Erno Dohnanyi, piano recital, afternoon.............. Carnegie Hall 
Sunday, April 1 
ascha Heifetz, afternoon..........56-scseseeeeeesees Carnegie Hall 

Carnegie Hall 


WOU EROOUNEN, GUO c coccececcecacccccccccececcese 


Monday, April 2 


Virginia Myers, dance recital, evening...........6+0++ Carnegie Hall 
Louis Chartier, song recital, evening......... weaer dene Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, April 3 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening. .........sse0sseeeees Carnegie Hall 
Consuelo Escobar and Constantin Buketoff, evening..... Acolian Hall 
Wednesday, April 4 
Oratorio Society of New York, evening.............+. Carnegie Hall 





Deeks, soprano, and Rudolph Bochco, violinist, accompanied 
by Vito Carnevali. Mr. Bochco opened the program, playing 
Korsakoff-Kreisler’s Hymn to the Sun and Popper-Auer’s 
Spinnlied. Mr. Gigli sang the aria, Una Furtiva Lagrima 
(from Elisir d’Amore), and a group by Gluck, Donaudy, 
Buzzi-Peccia and Flotow. The dramatic singing of Quando 
il mio diavol nacque met with marked approbation. Many 
encores were added. After singing the Paquita, by Buzzi- 
Peccia, Gigli roused the audience to wild enthusiasm by 
bounding out upon the stage and kissing the American 
flag first and then his native flag. Clara Deeks was much 
enjoyed and her numbers were well selected. She sang a 
group by Strauss, Liszt and Delibes and a second by 
Schindler, Curren and Edwards. The accompanist was Vito 
Carnevali, 
Locat Pianist Wins Paize, 

At the musical contest held in Newark, sponsored by the 
New Jersey Federation of Music, Marion Parsons, among 
the best piano soloists in South Jersey and member of 
the Crescendo Club, was the winner of the second prize. 
Miss Parsons has many friends and admirers in the Cres- 
cendo Club and has been heard favorably in many musicales 
and recitals. J. V. B. 


Mme. Niessen-Stone Teaching in Berlin 
Matja von Niessen-Stone, vocal teacher, formerly of New 
York, is now very busy teaching in Berlin. One of her 
pupils, Ljuba Senderowna, an American girl of Russian 
origin, has been engaged for the Berlin Staatsoper after 
having had a successful appearance as Erda in Rheingold 
on January 5. 


GAY MACLAREN 


“AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE DRAMATIC ARTIST” 


“Altogether the play (Romeo and Juliette) was su I i m 
Brooklyn Standard Union. j ow oem 


Season 1922-28 Now Booking 


Management: Caroline Evans 
326 West 76th St., New York City. Tel. 4616 Columbus 














Normal Classes as follows:— 


DUNNING SYSTE 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD 


MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. New York City, Aug. 1 
MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard JEANETTE CURREY FULLE 
Erion Cr it, Rochester, N. Y. Orchestra SBidg., Chicago; Dallas, 


of Snguoved. Miele Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


R, 50 HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 825 





Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 


ALLIE E. BARCOS, 1006 College Ave., TR 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Memphis 


mow 


monthly throughout the season. ulsa, Okla. 


Street, Toledo, Ohio. Hille Sc 


Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N, 
ADDA Cc. E 36 W. Sandusky 
i Cla olumbus, Dayton, 
Cincinnati and Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Atlanta, Ga. 


lege, Sherman, Texas. 


AVIS SEDBERRY GRIMLAND, 
; Tenn.; for booklets ad- 
ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce ‘ress, Clifton, Texas. 

St. Louls, Mo.; classes held IBA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 


ool 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, West Washington, San Diego, Calif. 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore., MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas VIRGINIA RYAN 
March. Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. City.’ 
DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gettery, 345 MAUD ELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kan- ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 


MARY &. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving CARA Rav riswe ba pag Mis: Lt AURA JONES RAWLINSON, Port- 


sas story of 
1516 Ligweoe Bivd., ansas City, 


DDY, 1 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Summer Mo. 
and Fa sses—C CLARA B, LOCHRIDGE, 223 N. Fifth 
St., Mayfield, Ky 
CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
ANNA W. WHITLOCK, 1100 Hurley 


BEATRICE &. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
monthly through the year. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Texas, June; Cleveland, Ohio, J 
2; Chicago, Aug. 6. r oo 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER WKson, 
5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas; 
Classes beginning first week in June; 
second week in July. 

Music,” 131 land, Ore., 61 North 16t une 
19, 1923; Seattle, ‘te ene i, 1923. 

r 
New York City iehneSthaga 


Music Street, Los Angeles, Cal. Apri 
. ann dune 18, 1983, , teacboes 
e VAN NORT, 2816 Hel 
St., Houston, Texas. 4 —— 
MRS, H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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GREAT DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
Note: They close their season with the Chicago Opera Co., February 24th 
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March, April and May 1923 
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in America 
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(Continued from page 30) 

companiments and gave a number of piano solos with much 
taste and color 

She began her recital with an explanation of Oriental 
music in its broader sense, and added explanations before 
each song or group of songs, so that the whole idea was 
brought together into a concrete whole. She speaks well, 
and what she had to say was evidently the result not only 
of careful research but also genuine enthusiasm, and was 
highly interesting 

Best of all, however, was her singing. She possesses a 
voice of extraordinary beauty, warm, luscious, sonorous, and 
thoroughly well trained. She was at her best in the bigger 
things, the things that displayed her power of passionate 
utterance, those Oriental laments that speak of the misery 
as well as the mystery of the unfathomable Eastern soul. 
Her intonation throughout the peculiar Oriental augmented 
intervals and chromatics was perfect, without a flaw, and 
was a remarkable exhibition of technical skill and musician- 
nip 
it would seem to us that Miss Mertens would do well to 
omit the nursery rhymes from her programs, She is too fine 
an artist to waste her time on such puerilities. She is, how- 
ever, to be highly commended for gathering together all 
Of this Oriental music on one program. Her selections are 
most excellent and the arrangements such as will appeal 
to the average listener. It is not surprising that such an 
offering should be received with enthusiasm, for it is both 
instructive and entertaining. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY: SCHNABEL, 
MAIER AND PATTISON, SOLOISTS 


One of the last of the season's New York Symphony 
concerts at Carnegie Hall also proved to be one of the 
most interesting of the entire series, for Walter Damrosch 
had engaged Messrs. Schnabel, Maier and Pattison, that 
trio of sterling artists, to play the Bach concerto for three 
pianos with orchestral accompaniment, and their reading 
proved to be a veritable delight to the listeners. They ad- 
justed their tonal and musical talents into a wonderfully 
artistic whole and there was not a detail of the performance 
either in accent, phrasing or dynamics which could not be 
called perfect. It is to be hoped that this trinity of artists 
will appear again in New York in the same work. Mr. 
Damrosch and his orchestra contributed a large proportion 
of art toward the splendid ensemble and when the nuinber 
was over both the conductor and the soloists were acclaimed 
heartily by the audience. The program opened with a partic 
ularly warm and sensitive reading of the ancient William 
lell overture and the climax was one of the best things the 
present writer ever has heard Walter Damrosch achieve. 
The New World symphony of Dvorak also received a sym- 
pathetic delivery and it made its usual pronounced impres- 
sion, even though in spots the work does not appear any 
longer to be markedly virile, or epoch making. The close 
of the program consisted of Johann Strauss’ Tales from 
the Vienna Woods, and Mr, Damrosch took particular pains 
to make the sweetly tuneful selection a big success. A 
zither player delivered the chief strain of the composition 
in solo fashion both in the introduction and in the coda of 
the work and his contribution added largely to the naive 
enjoyment of the hearers. The Musica. Courier believes 
with Henry T. Finck that the Johann Strauss compositions 
belong on A, best symphonic programs and Mr. Damrosch 
has taken a step in the right direction by reviving those 
works, works which Theodore Thomas and Anton, Seidl 
and other great conductors of the past did not disdain to 
cultivate 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: 
BACHAUS, SOLOIST 


“Bach—um—maybe; but Haydn and Mozart—um?? 
(Business of shrugging shoulders and lifting eyebrows). 
One hears it on every side in these days of rhythmic battles 
and harmonic wars—even does it himself upon occasion, no 
doubt. However the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Wil- 
lem Mengelberg's direction and assisted by Wilhelm Bachaus, 
swept such sophisticated snobbishness into the trash heap 
by the irresistible renderings of the Haydn symphony in 
G major and Mozart’ s A major piano concerto at the pair 
of concerts, March 22 and 23. 

Approached as they were with heartiness and spirit these 
works revealed physiegnomies unwrinkled by the ramping 
of modern developments. Mr. Mengelberg did an especially 
good turn by the peasant-footed minuet in the symphony 
and also gave the usually over-conducted largo ample time 
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to express itself. All of the easy skill which makes Mr. 
Bachaus’ musical diction so eloquent was brought to bear 
on the Mozart concerto, with excellent results. 

The first performance in New York of a symphonic poem, 
op. 39, for piano and orchestra by Pick-Mangiagalli, was 
introduced as a novelty. Although the composer is a natur- 
alized Italian and has received his training there, the com- 
position shows a graphic conception decidedly Teutonic in 
its long lines and senhioacteuie scheme. The gaiety, humor 
and choice of subject is typically Latin, however. The 
title of the work is Sortilegi (Sorcery). The score was 
prefaced by quotations from an old Oriental tale. The story 
depicted has to do with Danesch, the King of Enchanters, 
who is goaded by the Sultana Dugmeés’ incredulity into a 
display of his power. The magic words are spoken and 
gnomes’ and elves gather and dance with increasing fury. 
At one violent gesture all vanish and Danesch conjures up 
a dream garden full of fairy creatures, flowers and drip- 
ping fountains. This, again is changed into a desert where 
will o’ the wisps and hobgoblins roist about in boisterous 
tumult. Having fully convinced the Sultana, the wizard 
banishes the spirits with a satirical peal of laughter and 
vanishes. After an introduction of mysterious low-lying 
harmonies the magician speaks (in a whole tone language). 
The ensuing dance is humorous, with constantly shifting 
dynamics. The piano is quite submerged in the general 
orchestral effect but emerges to paint the picture of the 
dream garden with seductive melodies and much _helter- 
skeltering about. Brilliant octave passages and broad lines 
designate the hobgoblin broil and the piano’s mocking glis- 
sando laugh concludes the work. The work is full of sug- 
gestion and fancy, the usual hobgoblin tricks and captiv- 
ating dance rhythms. The orchestra and Mr. Bachaus gave 
it a splendid rendition’ and were heartily approved by the 
audience. Strauss’ Merry Till Eulenspiegel closed the con- 
cert in appropriate vein. 

Of the new composition the Herald says: 
be well made and ingeniously scored. The piano part was 
brilliant and really signified in the general scheme. It took 
a lot of playing too, but Mr. Bachaus did not for a moment 
seem to tax his extraordinary technic.” The World says: 
“Surely Haydn never in his lifetime heard his symphony 
played with the solid, beautiful tone that came from the 
Philharmonic strings, nor would he have recognized the 
oboes, so much sweeter and smoother in tone must they 
have been than the rasping little hautboys to which he was 
inured.” 


“It proved to 


FRIDAY, MARCH 23 


LOU STOWE 

23, was a night on which very few 
people ventured out unless they had to, because of the 
downpour of rain, but those ane braved the elements to 
attend the costume recital given by Lou Stowe at the Metro- 
politan Auditorium were indeed well repaid. This charming 
young artist is from the studio of Fay Foster, and that she 
has a marke d talent for her chosen work is undeniable. She 
was heard in five groups of numbers, but whether as child- 
ish Cynthia Ann, whimsical Virginia, tragic Mary, humorous 
Lon Toy or lovable Shamrock O'Dare, she was equally 
effective. Miss Stowe is a clever and versatile artist, she 
has the dramatic instinct and is capable of conveying her 
emotions to her audience. Her ability as an actress was 
perhaps shown to greatest advantage in her third group, 
called What Life and Third Avenue Did to Mary. In this 
she portrays four stages—at the age of eight, eighteen, 
twenty-eight and thirty-eight—in the life of an unimagina- 
tive girl from the slums. Two of the poems in this group 
were written by Miss Stowe, the Fairy Tale and Heart 
Throbs, both of which are worthy of praise. She also wrote 
the poem of one of her numbers in the fourth group, Oriental 
Patience, to music by Whithorne. 

Fay Foster was at the piano for Miss Stowe, which means 
that artistic accompaniments were furnished, and in addition 
she gave great pleasure in the capacity of composer. Miss 
Stowe’s first group, Cynthia Ann and a Smile and a Dimple, 
contained three of her numbers, each one with a decided ap- 
peal. In Swinging one went back to childhood days and held 
one’s breath while the swing went higher and higher and 
then felt the “old cat die out.” In Virginia and Hoopskirts 
and Magnolia Blooms there were several Foster slave songs 
which Miss Stowe rendered with such pathos that the audi- 
ence was moved to tears. The two last numbers on the 
program, Irish songs, were also by Mis$ Foster, The Daugh- 
ter arousing sympathy, and Ould Dr. McGinn causing a 
good laugh. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24 
DAVID MANNES ORCHESTRA 


The last concert in the March series at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art by David Mannes and his symphony orches- 
tra was given Saturday evening, March 24. The popularity 
of these concerts was well attested to by the huge audience. 
The average attendance at these concerts has been estimated 
at seven or eight thousand, and at this one the number 
probably climbed toward the ten thousand mark. The people 
eagerly absorb the excellent music provided for them and 
the artistic atmosphere adds to their enjoyment. 

A program of spring-time music was presented on Satur- 
day evening. It inclu ed the Goldmark overture, In Spring- 
time; Beet oven’s Pastoral Symphony, No. 6, in F_ major; 
the overture to Semiramide, by Rossini; The Death of Sieg- 
fried, Wagner; two movements from the concerto for bas- 
soon, by Mozart, and excerpts from Wagner’s Parsifal. In 
the Mozart concerto, Louis Letellier rendered effectively the 
bassoon solo part. The excerpts from Parsifal consisted 
of the prelude to Act 1, the Processional of the Knights of 
the Holy Grail and the ‘Good Friday Music. In these selec- 
tions Mr. Mannes gave great pleasure with his excellent 
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playing of the solo violin part. The orchestra, under Mr. 
Mannes’ efficient direction, plays with admirable verve and 
spirit. It is surprising to see how well handled a large 
crowd like this is in such a place and how it appreciates 
the privilege of hearing this bn ne music there. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 25 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY: JOHN 
BARCLAY SOLOIST 


On Sunday afternoon, at Aeolian Hall, Walter Damrosch 
closed his thirty-eighth year as conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. The novelty of the program was the 
hearing for the first time of Edward Burlingame Hill’s new 
symphony, a sequel to his Stevensoniana Suite. There are 
three parts which have been inspired by Stevenson’s poems, 
Armies in Fire, The Dumb Soldier, and the Pirate’s Story. 
When the first composition was heard several years ago it 
received most favorable comment, and after listening to 
the second suite last Sunday, it seems to be the consensus 
of opinion that the second is even more forceful than the 
former number. 

The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Damrosch, 
played splendidly and brought out all the fine color, dramatic 
fervor, and oftentimes brilliancy of the suite. The audience 
was really enthusiastic and Mr. Damrosch refused to accept 
all of the ovation and gracefully pointed to the composer, 
in a box, who naturally was forced to rise and acknowledge 
the friendly greeting. The other numbers on the program 
were an early Mozart symphony and Ravel’s Symphonic 
Poem, Daphnis et Chloe, from his ballet. 

The soloist for the afternoon was Jchn Barclay, baritone, 
who disclosed an excellent voice, splendid diction, and a keen 
appreciation for musical values. He offered two numbers, 
the Madamina aria from Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and as a 
second number, La Cloche, by Dupare. This latter number 
perhaps was more effectively rendered than the first. The 
concert in its entirety was excellent. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Carnegie Hall was crowded with a tremendous audience 
to hear the music of the two Richards, Wagner and Strauss. 
Richard I was represented by several selections from Parsi- 
fal, but even in combination they did not take so long as 
the one from the pen of Richard II, which was Heldenleben. 
Conductor Mengelberg gave temperamental and beautifully 
colored renderings of the Wagner pieces and, of course, he 
was in his very best element when he undertook to set forth 
the vivid measures of the Strauss tone poem for which the 
Dutch leader always has been famous. It was Richard 
Strauss himself who said that nobody understood or con- 
ducted Heldenleben better than Willem Mengelberg. This 
dictum of a certainty bears a large degree of truth as evi- 
denced by the performance of last Sunday. Mengelberg 
put a world of fantasy and feeling into his baton and the 
orchestra played with all the fire and fury required by the 
music, The impression made upon the auditors was over- 
whelming. An ovation greeted the Amsterdam conductor 
and he had to bow acknowledgments a countless number of 


times. 
GEORGE REIMHERR 


For the second time this season, George Reimherr, tenor, 
attracted a large and representative audience to the National 
Theater, on Sunday evening, when he offered a well con- 

structed program of Russian master songs, which included 
a most delightful cluster of four numbers harmonized by 
Oscar Sc hminke. In fine spirits and voice, the young artist 
seemed to give much pleasure to his interested hearers, 
through his skilful interpretation of the varied numbers, 
which offered difficulties that he surmounted with little or 
no effort. Among the most favored of these Russian num- 
bers, all of which were given with perfect English diction, 
were Thou Art an Angel Earthward Bending, Gretchaninoff, 
In Silent Woods, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Waves Dashing and 
Breaking (by request) also from Rimsky-Korsakoff. The 
final group consisted of some gems, all of which could 
have been repeated, so enthusiastically were they received: 
a Hebrew Melody (Karganoff), Burning Out Is the Sun- 
set's Red Flame (Balakireft), In the Silence of the Night 
(Rachmaninoff), Lilacs (Rachmaninoff), Ah, Not With 
God’s Thunder (Moussorgsky). At the close of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Reimherr was called upon for several additional 
songs before the large audience would allow him to depart. 

Mr. Reimherr’s singing is too well known to New York 
music lovers to need detailed comment; it is sufficient to 
say that he rendered his program in a manner that bespoke 
his artistry, and was heartily endorsed by his audience. 
Frank Braun furnished sympathetic accompaniments. 

The Herald, in commenting upon his singing, said in 
part: “He used his vocal assets well, displaying good enun- 
ciation and an artistic and commendable style.” The Times 
said : “He sang with clear enunciation and artistic shading 
of tone.” The Tribune’ $ opinion in part was: “His audience 
was large and approving.’ 

Mr. Reimherr’s program in full was: 


O’er the Distant Mountains, Russian folk song; I Think As I. Gaze 
On the Skies (Russian), O, Thou Winter Grim and Cold (Siberian), 
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Prayer of the Lamiates (Siberian), Song of the Young Peddler (Rus- 
sian), harmonized b; Oscar Schminke; My Lips Are Seal’d With 
Gref, Bleichmann; King Saul, Moussorgsky; Now Melts the Snow, 
Tehaikovsky; Thou Art an Angel Earthward Bending, Gretchaninoff; 
Morning, Rachmaninoff; In Silent Woods, Rimsky-Korsakoff; Waves 
Dashing and Breaking (by request), Rimsky-Korsakoff; A Hebrew 
Melody, Karganoff; Burning Out Is the Sunset’s Red Flame, Bala- 
kireff; In the Silence of Night, Rachmaninoff; Lilacs, Rachmaninoff; 
Ah, Not With God’s Thunder, Moussorgsky, 


ISA KREMER 


There was a large and enthusiastic audience present at 
the sixth and last concert of the season given by Isa Kremer 
at Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening. Aptly designated as 
an international balladist, this interesting artist understands 
fully the gentle art of fascination. Whether she sang in 
Italian, French, Ukrainian, Jewish, English, Russian, Ger- 
man or Roumanian, each number held a peculiar fascination 
which even a less versatile linguist than the singer felt. 
What with the vocal color she imbues her numbers and the 
meaning made patent with every expressive gesture, one 
would be stupid indeed not to grasp the meaning even though 
the words themselves might mean nothing to him. Espe- 
cially delightful were the lullabies, Le petit navire (French), 
Bayouchki Bayou (Ukrainian), Wieglied (Jewish) and 
South Carolina Croon Song (Gaul). There was a dash 
and flare to the Russian Hopak of Moussorgsky that was 
irresistible. An Italian Canto per voi opened this group. 
The gruesome French song, La Glu, opened her second 
roup, which included La Pastorella dell’Alpi (Rossini), 

er Todt und das Madchen (Schubert), Mlava Malke (Jew- 
ist), The Spinner (English) and Lele Lelisoara (Rou- 
manian). Her audience recalled her again and again, shout- 
ing out their wishes as to encores until it was with difficulty 
that she began her number. 

Vladimir Heifetz, at the piano, proved himself a fine ac- 
companist, playing entirely from memory and following every 
mood of the singer faithfully. Alexandra Reznikowa, vio- 
linist, appeared twice on the program, playing the andante 
religioso from the fourth concerto of Vieuxtemps, Poems 
of Fibich and the Danse Espagnole No. 3 of Sarasate. She, 
too, was compelled to grant extras. Madejda Sisova played 
the accompaniments for the violinist. 

Of Mrs. Kremer’s work, the Tribune declared that she 
gave “a spirited and intelligent interpretation, endowing 
each number with the dramatic characterization which is 
important in music of this type.” According to the Herald, 
“her interpretations furnished an extraordinary display of 
mastery of languages, vocal coloring, facial play and ges- 


ture. 
FEODOR CHALIAPIN 


On Sunday afternoon Chaliapin made his farewell ap- 
pearance for the season in another concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House before an enthusiastic audience that 
numbered nearly 4,000 persons. Many were turned away— 
which is not surprising, when one considers the popularity 
in this city of this Russian artist. He was in unusually fine 
voice and spirits and rendered his program in a manner 
that aroused the audience to great heights of enthusiasm 
more than a few times. There was dramatic intensity, hu- 
mor and poetry in his various renditions, for he is always 
the versatile interpreter, whether in concert or opera. 

Assisted by Max Rabinowitch, pianist, and Kola Levienne, 
cellist, he rendered a program of songs in Italian and Rus- 
sian, followed by numerous encores. Among these the most 
favored were the Two Grenadiers and the Song of the Volga 
Boatmen. 

Mr. Levienne’s selections were the Chant du Menestral, 
Glazounoff and the Tschaikowsky Rococo variations. He 
played well and came in for his part of the audience’s favor. 


FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


The Society of the Friends of Music offered a real Palm 
Sunday devotion by singing Schubert’s rarely heard Mass 
in E flat, under the direction of Mr. Bodanzky and assisted 
by an orchestra and five soloists. The somber garb of the 
performers and the request that there be no applause until 
the end of the work carried out the idea. 

The mass does not include all the numbers of the church 
ritual and so is available only for concert performance. 
The greater share of the text is allotted to chorus, not with- 
out a loss of contrast. The choral writing includes some 
vigorous fugal entrances, contrapuntal maneuvering and 
massed dramatic effects. The spirit of the whole is unin- 
tellectualized religious emotion, frank and spontaneous. 
This is expressed in the flow of beautiful melody such as is 
Schubert’s own gift. One of the loveliest bits is the setting 
of the part of tHe Credo relative to the Virgin Mary. 
long, lyrical theme is restated fugally by two tenors and a 
soprano, each part following along with obligato counter- 
point, This was handled by Marie Sundelius, George 
Meader and Max Bloch in a most satisfactory way. 

The chorus is large enough to obtain a solid, satisfying 
tonal mass and small enough for fine cultivation, pure tone 
and wieldiness, The performance could hardly have been 
improved upon. The technical features of attack, flexibility 
and agility were excellent and the spirit and emotional re- 
productions of the mood was eloquent. Mr. Bodanzky’s 
dramatic effects rise to operatic potency yet the restraint of 
good religious singing is there in its place. The solo quartet 
is utilized to close the Agnus Dei, the last number of the 
mass. Marie Sundelius, Marion Telva, George Meader and 
Carl Schlegel rendered this part most effectively. 

. 


Tarasoft Birthday Reception 


Some fifty or more friends of Ivan Tarasoff, the Russian 
dancing maestro, celebrated Mrs. Tarasoff’s birthday March 
24, when various musical numbers were heard. Mary Eaton, 

rincipal dancer of the Ziegfeld Follies, and vocal pupil o 
| “pao Romanoff and Eugene Plotnikoff, sang two songs 
very musically, and the Misses Michailovsky and Ivanoff, 
of the Hippodrome, sang duets which pleased everyone ; 
their numbers included Russian songs by Dorgomysky and 
Glinka, as well as one in English. All the: music was en- 
thusiastically received, the studio was filled with beautiful 
flowers sent by the many friends of the Tarasoffs, and Mr. 
Plotnikoff played accompaniments with authority. 


Grace Whistler Has Musicale 


On Sunday afternoon, March 25, Grace Whistler, the 
New York vocal teacher and singer, held the last of this 
season’s musicales at her studio, the guests of honor being 
Senator Edwards and his wife, while their talented daughter, 
Elizabeth, participated in an enjoyable program, details of 
which will be given in next week’s Musica, Courter. 
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The German Opera and State Orchestra are to combine; 
Stransky has been invited to be guest conductor. 

Virginia Rich won the first prize in the Mana-Zucca song 
contest at the Miami Conservatory. 

Ida Sylvania, an American, will open the Easter opera 
season at the Malibran Theater in Venice. 

Dan Beddoe has been selected as one of the soloists for the 
Cincinnati May Festival for the fifth time. 

Heifetz will continue playing in America until the end of 
April, after which he leaves fur Japan and China. 

Mary Mellish is a radio fan, 

A. I. Rosanow, Russian tenor, has arrived in this country. 

An organ festival will be held at Wanamaker’s during New 
York’s music week. 

Asbury Park, N. J., recently celebrated “Choir Week.” 

The Chicago Civic Opera will give ten French operas next 
season, 

The fifth annual convention of the California Federation 
of Music Clubs will be: held April 4-7. 

Mr, and Mrs. Ernest T. Carter gave a reception and mu- 
sicale to the Musicians’ Club and their friends. 

Jeritza was given an ovation at her first concert appearance 
in Chicago. 

Raisa and Rimini are booked for sixteen concerts on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Charles Hackett won notable success during the recent opera 
season in Barcelona. 
Except Ye Become, a play by Chester Geppert Marsh, was 
produced in Middletown, Ohio, with great success. 
Marcel Dupré brought his first American tour to a close 
on March 19 

Alice Gentle is having a splendid season. 

John Prindle Scott recently achieved his eightieth published 
opus. 

Maurice Dambois, Belgian cellist, will return to the United 
States for the season 1923-24. 

The German Opera Company will have a two weeks’ season 
in Boston, beginning April 2. 

Mischa Levitzki will be heard in Cuba for the first time 
next January. 

Duselina Giannini, whose debut with the Schola Cantorum 
was recorded recently, is now a Daniel Mayer artist. 

Ruth St, Denis, in the form of a bronze statuette, was stolen 
from the exhibition of the Society of Independent 
Artists at the Waldorf. 

Maier and Pattison will be among the pianists who will 
celebrate the centennial of Chickering & Sons. 

Elena Gerhardt has been having unusual success in the 
British Isles. 

Vera Curtis will sing for the third time with the Mendels- 
sohn Choir of Greensburg on April 5. 

Mitja Nikisch has added Pittsburgh to his constantly 
growing list of engagements in America next season. 

Ernest Davis is booked for recitals in Buffalo and Erie. 

The Verbrugghen Quartet will give a series of concerts in 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 
The American Academy of Dramatic Arts had its thirty- 
ninth annual commencement exercises on March 19, 
Sumner Salter leaves Williams College at the close of this, 
his seventh year there. 

Percy Hemus will give a song recital on April 26 at Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 

Percy Grainger has completed his European tour and is 
busy composing some major compositions, 

There is a movement afloat to organize in opera company 
in San Francisco. 

David Mannes has just closed his fifth season of orchestral 
concerts at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Clementine De Vere-Sapio is on a recital tour in the West. 

The Goldman Band will give sixty concerts in Central Park, 
beginning June 4 and ending August 26. 

Among Thelma Given’s engagements for next season will 
be a Pacific Coast tour. oe. 2) 

Eugen Nigob, Russian pianist, will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of April 8. ; 

The Norfleet Trio is now under the management of Ernest 
Briggs, Inc. 

Ethel Hutchinson won the piano contest held March 23 by 
the Massachusetts Federation of Music Clubs. 

L’Africana was revived at the Metropolitan on Wednesday 
evening, March 21. 
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Marie Sundelius has been :ngaged for ten performances at 
the Royal Opera in Stockholm. 

Walter Henry Rothwell has signed up for five more years 
as conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

The Harvard Glee Club will give its annual New York con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall on April 14. 

William H. Wylie, Jr., of Columbus, Ohio, has been ad- 
judged bankrupt. 

After successful violin recitals in Germany, Ilse Niemack 
has gone to the Harz’ Mountains for a rest. 
Joseph Regneas and his party of students will leave New 
York on June 27 for their seventh season in Maine. 
Mme. Soder-Hueck’s artist pupils made a favorable impres- 
sion in concert at the Academy of Music. 

Impressive funeral services were held for Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. 

The thirtieth annual May Festival will be held in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., May 16 to 19, 

Opera performances at La Scala in Milan have had a mirac- 
ulous rise under Toscanini. 

Sarah Bernhardt died in Paris on March 26, 

The Cincinnati Festival will be held from May 1 to + 


GN. 


Goldman to Tour Country 


The Goldman Band, bearing letters from the mayor of 
the City of New York to the mayors of the cities of the 
United States, will make an extensive tour following the 
annual summer engagement in New York. This summer 
engagement will commence June 12 at the new bandstand in 
Central Park, which will be completed by that time. 


Gerhardt to Visit Pacific Coast Next Season 


Elena Gerhardt, who is now singing in England, will re- 
turn in the late summer for a vacation in the Adirondacks. 
She will open her season at the Pittsfield (Mass.) Chamber 
Music Festival. Next season she will pay her first visit 
to the Pacific Coast since 1917, beginning in the Northern 
States under the direction of Steers & Coman, during the 
first week in December, and passing from there to the Be- 
hymer-Oppenheimer territory, where she will remain until 
January 12. 
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GAY RIVIERA SEASON HAS MUSICAL ACCESSORIES 


Concerts at Nice and Cannes, Opera at Monte Carlo—Many Musical Celebrities There for Work and Rest—Jazz 
Reigns Supreme 


Monte Carlo, February 23.—It takes forty-eight hours 
to go from Berlin to the Riviera these days. Reading in 
your Baedcker, edition 1913 (the last out!), about trains 
de luxe, with through connections and bed and board, from 
Petrograd to Nice, is like reading about the Treasures of 
Luxor and the Valley of the Kings, a submerged civilization 
being recovered just now by enterprising archacologists. 
Well, the civilization of Europe is not being recovered and 
won't be, by the looks of things, for some time to come. 

In place of the comforts and luxuries that were a monu- 
ment to the late Mr. Pullman, however, there have been 
invented a number of annoyances and refined mental tor- 
tures that the world never dreamed of before the great 
and glorious war, such as standing in line for passport 
visés in the midst of an assortment of smells, having your 
luggage and your person searched, as though you were a 
mine, for precious metals, et cetera. It takes an ordinary 


citizen two solid days at the very least to prepare himself 
for a journey out of Germany, only to find out that, owing 
to the Ruhr occupation, more than half of the trains have 


invented by decadent epicureans are consumed by these 
ingenuous dispensers of wealth. The rich Germans and the 
Russian nobility have disappeared from this mélée; the 
stream of patrons comes almost exclusively from the west. 
In this direction Mr. Baedeker is still correct; on the east- 
ward route he is hopelessly out of date. 


Music AT THE RIviERA. 


At Nice, as before the war, there is a sort of a musical 
season while the merry-making and the gambling are on. 
But music at the Riviera is a poor stepsister to the gayer 
arts and the various indoor and outdoor sports. hile 
fortunes are won and lost at the Casino every day, there is 
opera at the Théater Municipal, but repertory and quality 
are calculated to appeal to the local bourgeois. There are 
Mignon and Thais and Werther and the Dragons de Vil- 
lars; the Jongleur de Notre Dame and Gianni Schicchi as 
a novelty in double bill, And not far away, at the Salle 
Victor Hugo, there is a series of concerts in which the 
great artists, lured from Paris by the sunshine of the Cote 





CASINO, MONTE CARLO 


been taken off and that he will have to sit up in his car all 
night 

Switzerland is an oasis in this chaos of war-time sloth, 
but its prices, with the franc near par, are ruinous, and the 


scrutinous energy of its customs officials inexhaustible. 
Nothing new of foreign origin is allowed into the country; 
harrowing tales are told of men that were stripped of their 
cheap new German clothes and had to enter beautiful 


Switzerland in a barrel. When you enter Italy you go 
through the same “third degree” again, and by the time you 
have reached the French Riviera you are, after six passport 
and customs examinations, in need of all the “cure” that 
this earthly paradise affords. 

AMERICANS THE Curer Consumers or Luxury. 

The beauty and magic of this blessed stretch of coast is, 
at any rate unimpaired. At Nice there is the same luxury, 
the same riot of beauty and wealth that there was before 
the war. The public is probably not quite the same—it is 


an almost exclusively Franco-American display of post-war 
wealth—but the general effect is the same. There are 
endless lines of limousines at the side of every hotel, stretch- 


ing back from the water-front like gigantic black snakes. 
There are beautiful women and Paris toilettes, and music 
and dancing, and gambling, and carnival folly, and battles 
of flowers and gala nights of food and wine. Americans 
demonstrate en masse that prohibition in their country is 
unpopular, and some, while arguing in favor of it, spend 
untold sums for rare vintages of champagne. 

Americans, indeed, keep up this fabulous industry of 
indulgence and gentle vice. All the finesses and charms 
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d’Azur appear. Posters announce the appearance of Moriz 
Rosenthal, and of Raoul Koczalski in a complete review of 
Chopin’s works: Mme. Yvette Guilbert, appearing at Cannes, 
next door to Nice, is going along the coast and giving her 
usual delightful program of the chansons of Old France. 
These things are always bound to get an audience, even 
among the merry-makers of the Riviera. 


Tue Duncan Dancers AT NICE. 

It was my good fortune to arrive at Nice just in time 
to see the opening performance of the three Duncan girls, 
Anna, Lisel and Moin who have been engaged to appear 
at the Salle Victor Hugo for an entire week. Their popu- 
larity was attested by a full house, and the charm of their 
interpretations of music from Gluck to Schubert was not 
dispelled even by an inadequate accompaniment and an in- 
sufficient stage. There is grace and sweetness, and if need 
be, verve and temperament in all they do, and the natural 
harmony of their movements, devoid of all the stagy effects 
of naturalistic dancing, fascinate one’s rhythmic sense in 
a rare degree. Their success at Nice is such as to promise 
well for their entire tour of Southern France, of which 
this is the beginning. 


Towarp Monte Car.o. 


The way to go from Nice to Monte Carlo is by motor 
car along the high road running along the cliffs and over 
the low summits of the coast-line Alps. There is probably 
not a more picturesque, a more entrancingly beautiful drive 
in the world. The deep blue of the sea and sky, on a sunny 
“spring day” in February; the olive trees and cedars and 
palms in different hues of green against the wild and 
weather-beaten gray of the rocks, with yellow mimosa, pink 
almond blossoms and gay garden flowers in bloom here 
and there; the little villages and ruined castles growing out 
of the rocky crests reaching high up toward the skies; it 
is a fairy picture book translated into reality. 

You drop down into Monte Carlo as into a sunken garden 
of the Orient, with its long grassy slope, gorgeous flower- 
beds, and avenues of palms leading to the entrance of the 
Casino, that famous temple of art and vice. This curious 
partnership works out very practically indeed. On one side 
of the house you have the gaming tables, on which the com- 
pany (headed by the Prince of Monaco) can’t lose; on the 
other side is the opera, on which nobody (except the sing- 
ers) has ever been known to win. Since the viene on 
roulette and trente-et-quarante is safely above the losses 
on opera, everybody—and especially the Prince—is very 
happy indeed. 

Monte Carto Opera Has Cuoice Repertory. 

“Under the High Patronage of His Serene Highness the 
Prince,” then you have a season of opera which in the qual- 
ity of its singers may compared with the Paris Opéra, 
whence indeed it draws its stars and yery largely its reper- 
tory. It is not, however, a repertory theater in the ordinary 
sense, so M. Raoul Gunsbourg, the general manager, as- 
sured us, but strictly and exclusively an art theater—“un 
théatre d'art.” This means, I suppose, that there are few 
operas, carefully chosen, and each performance top-notch. 

They began a month ago and thus far have done the 
Barber of Seville, The Damnation of Faust (Berlioz), 
Lohengrin, Tristan, Madame Butterfly, Tosca, André 
Chénier, Thais and Don Quichotte (Massenet). There are 
yet to come the Rosenkavalier, Traviata, Trovatore, Aida, 

ohéme, Martha and The Wedding of Figaro—a very re- 
spectable list for a seven weeks’ season. There are, be- 
sides, some interesting novelties, including M. Gunsbourg’s 
own Lysistrata, Graefe’s Chyrine, Saint-Saéns’ Nuit Per- 
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sane, and Moussorgsky’s Fair of Sorotchintzy, never before 
produced anywhere, and finished and orchestrated for this 
production by Tcherepnine. j 

Operatic INANITIES. 


We heard the first of these noveltics, namely Lysistrata, 
by Raoul ype gh + on its opening night. I can’t say that 
it was worth while, for such an inane rece (based on Aristo- 
phanes though it is) and such equally inane music I have 
rarely hear It was reminiscent of everything in the 
French school from Adam to Massenet, and yet like nothing 
at all. As a college show it would have had a benevolent 
success; in this mondaine opera house, not even a valiant 
claque could save it. Its satire seemed as pointless as its 
tunes were stupid and insipid. To judge from a waltz that 
accompanies a sunset at the end of Act I, evidently designed 
to be popular, the late Oscar Hammerstein, also an enter- 
prising impresario, could have done twice as well. Victor 
de Sabata, who conducted, is said to have done the “or- 
chestrating,” but the score was as artless as its contents. 


A First-Rate Cast. 

What must astonish one is that artists like Yvonne Gall 
and Vanni-Marcoux will present such things to an un- 
suspecting public. Winsome of person and sweet of voice, 
Mme. Gall presented a charming ingénue, Lysistrata herself 
(whose mother wants her to marry an idiotic war profiteer), 
and Marcoux, as Apollo, was the Deus ex machina who 
brings everything right in the end. The hero, who marries 
the ingénue after all, is Héraclés, impersonated by an ex- 
cellent tenor of equally great repute, M. Franz. The best 
of the show was a ballet at the end, in which some former 
members of the Diaghileff troupe (Nemtchinova, Tcherni- 
cheva, Pavlov, etc.) did their favorite stunts with undis- 
puted success—a safe way to insure whole-hearted applause 
and send everybody away happy. 

The mise-en-scéne at Monte Carlo is old-fashioned and 
naive, the ensemble and orchestra fair. But it is surely 
the most luxurious opera house in the world, and while 
sitting in its soft fauteuils one’s requirements are not very 
high. It is in fact not so much a theater of art as of art- 
ists, and there are names on its roster such as Claudia Muzio, 
Vix, Dalla Rizza, McCormack, De Muro, Charles Hackett, 
etc.—some of which make the habitués’ hearts beat faster. 
a McCormack has sung in Butterfly and Tosca, and he 
as been persuaded to create the tenor role in The Fair of 
Sorotchintzy. Between tennis and a game or so at the 
arog 3 Club, he is learning the part. We saw him at the 

otel de Paris, in better health than ever, and considerably 
slighter of figure than two years ago. 


Many CELEpRITIES AT THE Riviera. 

Speaking of musical celebrities at the Riviera, there are 
several, Mme.—excuse me, Dame—Nellie Melba was seen 
recovering from her London efforts on behalf of the British 
National Opera at the Hotel Eden, at Cap d’Ail; Mattia 
Battistini, convalescing after a severe case of pneumonia 
at San Remo. He, too, is looking thinner, and still mar- 
velously youthful for his age. De Reszke, of course, is 
busily teaching at Nice, and near him is Oscar Seagle, an- 
nounced for a “classical concert” at Monte Carlo. Rosen- 
thal, Yvette Guilbert and the Duncan girls I have already 
mentioned, and among the violinists we met Rudolph Polk, 
the young American, resting up for new concerts in Ger- 
many. here are no doubt many more whom we didn't 
happen to run across. John T. Adams, Jr., of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau, was seen dashing about in motor cars, presumably 
keeping out of the way of artists desiring to book up for 
America! 

Jazz. 

On the whole, the Riviera is as crcwded as it ever was 
in the piping times of peace, and it seems to be the one 
place where nobody worries about anything. Faint rumors 
trickle through about new moves in the Ruhr and fresh 
complications between England and France, but the only 
thing folk care about is the exchange rate of the franc. 
Nice, as I said, is full of Americans; Monte Carlo is over- 
run with Britishers, with a slight sprinkling of Austrians. 
Only in San Remo, on the Italian side, does one hear Ger- 
man spoken above a whisper. But San Remo is quiet and 
unpretentious; there is no music to speak of and the only 
gambling allowed is “petits cheveaux”—a safe place for 
people whose currency is low. 

kere isn’t even a real jazz band at San Remo, for the 
Italian bands make every dance sound like Puccini. The 
process is reversed at Nice, where we heard a jazzed ver- 
sion of the Dance of the Hours from Gioconda. No won- 
der Americans like the Nice Casino, where ragtime reigns 
supreme. They sway to the twanging of the banjo and the 
cooing saxophone, while the variety of traps can hardly be 
beaten at home. That is the rhythm of post-war Europe; 
they dance and drink and syncopate their food, while the 
nations a poison at each other through the pages of the 
press. orty-eight hours from Berlin to Nice; but in 
thought and sentiment they are right next door. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


Merle Alcock in Mahler Second Symphony 


Merle Alcock, the well known contralto, has been engaged 
for the third time to sing Mahler’s Second Symphony. Her 
first performance was in Boston with the Boston Symphony, 
Karl Muck be eg, Her second appearance was in 
Philadelphia with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducting, and on April 6 she will sing it in Detroit 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, with Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch wielding the baton. 


Hurlbut Pupil Engaged 


John Opray, the Montana tenor, who is an artist from the 
Hurlbut vocal studios, has been engaged as leading soloist 
for the annual Knights of Columbus musical production 
on April 4, at the Hotel Astor. 
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Borce MusIcace. 

March 3, Susan Smock Boice gave a musical tea at her 
residence studio in which Ethel M. Weller, soprano; Mabel 
E. Squire, contralto, and Clarence Sauer, violinist, took part. 
Duets and solos were sung, and Miss Squire showed that 
she has a smooth voice of velvety quality, with excellent 
diction and dramatic expression. Miss Weller’s coloratura 
soprano voice is of lovely quality and she had to sing en- 
cores. Both young artists sing with intelligence and sure- 
ness, allied with real style, promising still finer things for 
the future. Violinist Sauer plays with beautiful tone and 
finished technic, and was repeatedly encored; his numbers 
included .pieces by Wieniawski, Cui, Schubert, Saint-Saéns 
-and others. 

Miss Boice plans to hold summer classes both in New 
York and in the country, and this teacher, who has built 
for herself such an excellent reputation, should have a pros- 
perous summer season, 

Massenet Music at Brick CHuRcH. 

Clarence Dickinson, music director, presented a program 
of music by Massenet at hig hour of music, March 16, at 
the Brick Church, with Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Marie 
Miller, harpist, as guest soloists. The popular French com- 
poser was represented by some of his most brilliant and 
characteristic music, including as organ numbers the over- 
ture to Phedre, Religieuse and Angelus, in which Dr. Dick- 
inson showed his exquisite taste as organist. The tenor 
solos, The Dream, Twilight in a Garden and Lord, Unto 
Thee Do I Flee, showed Mr. Kraft’s sweet voice. The harp 
numbers included a minuet, Moonlight, Meditation, and 
co-operation in the final number, Easter Festival, for organ, 
harp and bells. 

A MacDowell program was given March 23, and Stainer’s 
Crucifixion will be given at the Friday noon hour of music 
at the Brick Church, March 30, under the direction of 
Dr. Dickinson, with James Price, tenor, and William Sim- 
mons, baritone, as soloists. 


BeGinners’ CLass Recitat sy Borce Pupits. 

The friends of Susan Smock Boice’s pupils (only a few 
were invited) were greatly impressed by the improvement 
made in a month. The students each exclaimed over the 
advancement made by other pupils—“in so short a time such 

reat gain.” The songs presented were: The Sea (Mac- 
Jowell, Du bist wie eine Blume (Schumann), Flower Rain 
(Schneider), The Owl (John Barnes Wells) sung by Con- 
stance van Vliet; Voi che Sapete (Mozart), Daybreak 
(Sandman), Ah, Love But a Day (Beach), sung by Emma 
L. Hannah; Un bel di (Puccini), I Am Thy Harp (Wood- 
man, Values (Vanderpool), sung by Majal Vores; Bend 
Low O Dusky Night (Speaks), The Moon Drops Low 
(Cadman), Song of My Heart (Mana-Zucca), sung by 
Edna Hippard; Cade la Sera (Milliloti), Si vous 1’Areiz 

Denza), Eyes of Blue (Chaminade), Requiem (Homer), 

erenade (Wolf), Der Gartner (Wolf), sung by Fritzi 
Hofbauer. 

SPeEKE-SEELEY MUSICALE. 


The March musicale by pupils of Speke-Seeley was largely . 


given over to the folksongs of many lands. An exceedingly 
interesting introduction and explanatory notes by Mme. 
Speke-Seeley added greatly to the interest and charm of 
the program. Beside the numbers which each pupil sang 
alone, there were two groups for two voices; these were 
lovely as sung by Lillian Morlang and Elizabeth Wright. 

Following the folksongs, each pupil sang a song of her 
own choosing; compositions by Haydn, Purcell, Brahms, 
Mrs. Beach, Del Riego, Gaynor, Hastings and Cox made up 
this second part. 

Those taking part in the program were Lillian Morlang, 
Alice Weinberg, Christine van Santford, sopranos; Alice 
Campbell, Elizabeth Wright and Emily Wentz, contraltos. 

The next studio gathering will occur April 8, and the 
main part of the program will consist of arias and concert 
songs. 

SouTHLAND SinGers’ Concert, Aprit 10. 

The Southland Singers, Emma A. Dambmann, founder 
and president, will give their next g-and concert and ball 
at the Hotel Plaza, Tuesday evening, April 10, with the 
following soloists: Marjorie A. Barnes, soprano; Mathilde 
Zimbler, cellist, and John Everett Sarles, baritone. A varied 
program containing choral numbers, vocal and cello pieces 
will be given. 

Music 1n Lecture Course. 

Included in the free public lectures under the auspices 
of the Board of Education, City of New York, are many 
notable musical features. From March 16 to March 22 the 
following were scheduled: organ recitals at Washington 
Irving High School, by William A. Goldsworthy, assisted 
by Grace Liddane, soprano; Immortal Songs, by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, Jithe Mullin; Music We All Should Know—The 
Symphony, Marie Josephine Wiethan; The Appreciation of 
Orchestral Music, Gerald Reynolds; S: ngs of the American 
Indian, Anna A. Flick; Gems from Victor Herbert, June 
Mullin; The Musical Side of France, Esther Benson; vocal 
and instrumental concert, under the direction of Frederick 
N. Tracy; Evolution and Chamber Music, Woelbert String 
Quartet; Some Native Composers and Poets, Sally Hamlin, 
and Carmen, Marguerite R. Potter. 


Buinp INsTITUTE ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES. 

“1831-1923” appeared on the front page of the program, 
New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, March 
22, this showing that the institution is now nearly one 
hundred years old. Fifteen numbers constituted the make-up 
of this program, in which there were piano and organ solos, 
choruses, essays, folk dances, calisthenics, dumbbell drill, 
playground activities, and gymnasium exhibitions. The or- 
ganists were Thomas Manzi and Fraaces Sievert, the latter 
of the A. A. G. O. Rose Taub was the pianist, and all the 
music was by such standard composers as Caldicott, Lem- 
mens, Mendelssohn, Dubois and Cowen. 

An exhibition of the hand work of the pupils preceded 
and followed the exercises. 


VAN DER VEER FOR OBERLIN FESTIVAL. 


Nevada Van der Veer will sing the contralto part in 
César Franck’s The Beatitudes at the Oberlin, Ohio, Spring 
Music Festival, on May 5. She will also appear at the 
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Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Hartford, Conn., festivals dur- 
ing April and May. 
Epwin Grasst’s Concerto AND ENGAGEMENTS. 

Concertmaster Dubois played Edwin Grasse’s violin con- 
certo at the Chicago Theater morning concert, March 25. 
This is the work performed by him for the first time in 
public with the Peabody Orchestra in Baltimore last year. 
Mr. Grasse has composed a Festival March for organ and 
orchestra which will be performed in Baltimore April 3; 
he will also play the Bruch G minor concerto. 


Sater Witt Leave WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

Sumner Salter, organist and director of music at Williams 
College, so well known in New York, completes his work 
at this college this summer, the trustees having given him 
this, his seventh year, as his Sabbatical year. Recent organ 
recital programs given by him include compositions by 
standard classic and modern composers, including the Amer- 
icans, Hugo Goodwin, Gottfried H. Federlein, and Will C. 
Macfarlane. 


Granp Opera Society PerrorMANCEs. 

The Grand Opera Society of New York, Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, director, has engagements for several performances 
of Tales of Hoffman and Martha during the next two 
months. They are also preparing Faust and Mignon for 
early presentation. 

Oratorio AT WANAMAKER’S. 

The last of the winter series of organ concerts will take 
place in Wanamaker auditorium, on Good Friday after- 
noon, March 30, at 3 p. m. Dubois’ Oratorio, The Seven 
Last Words of Christ, will be sung by St. Mark’s Choir, 
and admission is by complimentary ticket. 


Alice Gentle’s New Triumphs 


Alice Gentle is having a splendid season and is so busy 
jumping here and there to fill engagements that she does 
not even have time for a week’s rest. When she left New 
York to sing with Andreas De Segurola’s company in 
Mexico, Miss Gentle had every intention of returning to 
New York for a short rest before going out again to fill 
a number of important concert engagements booked for 
her by her manager, Catherine Bamman. But while she 
was winning new laurels in Mexico City, she received a 
wire from L. E, Behymer, of Los Angeles, asking her to 
make some guest performances with the San Carlo Opera 
Company in Los Angeles and on the eight weeks’ tour. 
This offer was accepted. Before joining the company, 
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however, Miss Gentle sang in concert in Pueblo, Denver, 
New Orleans, Beaumont, Tex., and Salina, Kan. In each 
city she made her usual success, with glowing notices and 
return dates. 

In Mexico City, Alice Gentle was royally received. After 
her appearance in Tosca, the El Democratat said in part: 
“The greatest Tosca ever heard in Mexico City,” while the 
El! Heraldo said: “There is but one artist among the present 
company at the Teatro Iris, and that artist is Alice Gentle.” 
Before leaving the Mexican capital, Miss Gentle gave a 
concert under the patronage of Don Adolfo de la Huerta, 
the Minister of Finance. She was showered with flowers 
and applause, and white doves were turned loose from the 
boxes. 

Miss Gentle was delighted with the cordial reception 
given her while in Mexico and says that she loves the Mexi- 
cans, who were certainly very charming to her. When 
she left, there were many music lovers at the train with 
gifts, most of which, unfortunately, were “wet goods,” 
which had to be thrown out of the window at the border. 
Even before then, Miss Gentle and her husband turned 
their drawing room into a bar room in their efforts to 
get rid of some of the stuff, but were not entirely suc- 
cessful. As for their own feelings in thus doing away 
with the wet goods: “Gee, how we hated to see that good 
stuff thrown out of the window,” is the way Jacob Proeb- 
stel expressed it in a recent letter to some friends. 

This season certainly has been an interesting one for 
Alice Gentle, and now she is drawing capacity houses in 
the West with the San Carlo Opera Company and inci- 
dentally delighting all her old admirers with the beauty of 
her singing and the finish of her art. Already indications 
show that the season 1923-24 will be even more brittany 


Francis Rogers Sings at Settlement School 

Francis Rogers, assisted by Ethel Cowl Cole, gave a song 
recital on March 22, at the Music School Settlement on 
East Third street, New York. 

















OSSIP 


GABRILOWITSCH 


Pianist, Conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


Writes as follows concerning the 


Hasan Hamlin 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 
Gentlemen: 


I have never before been so 
completely satisfied with any piano 
at my public concerts or in my 
private use as I have been with the 
Mason & Hamlin. I believe the 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos are re- 
markable in all the essential quali- 
ties which go to make up an artistic 
instrument of the very first qual- 
ity; they are, in my opinion, in 
advance of all others because of 
certain important structural fea- 
tures (notably the Tension Resona- 
tor) invented and developed by 
yourselves, which in my judgment 
give the Mason & Hamlin piano 
an exceptional position among the 
pianos of the world. 


(Signed ) 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
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MUSIC FOR COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES | 
Appropriate Selections, Both Old and New, for Colleges, Conservatories and Studios, Carefully Graded for the Guidance of Teachers 





[This the second of a series of three graded lists of 
Music for Commencement Exercises, which are intended 
to be helpful to those mptng to select music for 
the coming Graduation Week. hese lists have been 
carefully compiled, with the aid of the publishers, from 
both old and new music. The first, dealing entirely with 
Piano Ensemble selections, has naturally caused some 
difficulty in the grading, as the various parts are often 
of different difficulty, The grading, as here given, refers 
to the most difficult of the parts, and teachers can deter- 
mine for themselves to what a the other parts belong. 
The first list was limited to Piano Ensemble. This one 
also consists of piano solos.—The Editor.] 


PIANO ENSEMBLE (CONTINUED) 
Four Hands—One Piano 


Grade Il 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) - 
IN THE COUNTRY. By Mari Paldi. Nine duets pub- 


lished in one volume. 
Grade Ill 
(Composers’ Music Corporation) 
AN ARTISTIC INFANT. Miniature 


IMAGES” OF , 
Seventeen short num- 


Tone Pictures, by Mortimer Wilson. 
bers published in one volume. y : 

THE YOUNG VIRTUOSO. Eight travel pictures, by 
Mortimer Wilson. Published in one volume. 


Four Hands—Two Pianos 
Grade II 

(John Church Co.) 

Easy duet by Anice Terhune. 


Grade IV 

UN GIORNO IN VENEZIA (A _ Day in Venice), 
BUONA NOTTE (Good Night), CANZONE AMOROSA 
(Venetian Love Song), ALBA (Dawn), and GONDO- 
LIER! (Gondoliers). A suite of four numbers, by Ethel- 
bert Nevin. Arranged in this form by Ottilie Sutro. Pub- 
lished separately. 

SUNSHINE SONG. 
Philip Werthner. 


BRIDAL SONG 


By Edvard Grieg. Arranged by 
Grade V 

[WO ELEGIAC MELODIES. Hart Wounds and The 
Last Spring. By Grieg. Arranged by .Philip Werthner. 
In one volume. 

NORWEGIAN DANCE NO. 11. 
bv Philip Werthner. 

SONATA IN C (First Movement). By Mozart. Second 
piano part arranged by Grieg. Good number for advanced 
pupil and teacher. 

AUF DEN BERGEN. Ar- 
ranged by Emil Kronke. 

Grade VI and VII 

HOCHZEITSTAG AUF TROLDHAUGEN. By 
Grieg. Arranged by Emil Kronke. 

PEER GYNT SUITE NO. 1. Edvard Grieg. Arranged 
by Philip Werthner. 

(Composers’ Music Corporation) 

CONCERTO. By Felix Borowski. Written for piano 
and orchestra, with a second piano arranged from the or- 
chestral score. 


Eight Hands—Two Pianos 


Grade III 
(John Church Co.) ; 
THE ELATION OF TRIUMPH. (With Pageant 
Pomp and Festive Fabric.) By James O. Brockenshire. Ar- 
ranged by Helen Sears. 
Grade IV 
COUNTRY DANCE. By Alexander MacFadyen. 
four parts arranged by the composer. 
POLONAISE. By Mentor Crosse. 
Gilbert Spross. 
ANNIVERSARY 


Grimm 
PIANO SOLOS 
Grade I 
(Kindergarten) 
(Hatch Musie Co.) : 

BABY, BYE, and THE TRAIN WHISTLE. For treble 
clef with words ad libitum, by Mathilde Bilbro. Large 
notes. Published separately. 

TREBLE CLEF PIANO STORIES. Large notes and 
words ad libitum, by Mathilde Bilbro. A set of six num- 
bers, published separately. 

(The Willis Company) 
_SIX STORIETTES FROM TONELAND. By Hannah 
Smith. With big notes and published separately. Pixies’ 
March, alge’ | Chase, Through the Woods, Puppet 
Dance, Skating and Pollyanna Waltz, are the titles. 
SEVEN SUNNY STORIES, By Mathilde Bilbro. With 


By Grieg. Arranged 


(Humoreske), by Grieg. 


The 
Arranged by Charles 


PROCESSIONAL. By Carl W. 


big notes, words and published separately. Why? Truant 
Baby Kitty, Watch Your Step!, Oh, Canary !, Seven O'clock, 
Sing a Song of Summertime, and Sing a Song of Winter- 
time, are the titles. 

Grade I 


(C. W. Thompson & Co.) 

PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. A set of six pieces 
by G. Albert Reuhl. Polka, A Caprice, A Dream of Home 
(Reverie), Merry Little Sailor, Little Flower Girl, Little 
Jewell Valse (Treble Clef), and Little Canoeist (Barcar- 
ole), are the titles. Published separately. 

(Hatch Music Co.) 
IN A MERRY-GO-ROUND. For treble clef, by George 


L. Spaulding. 
FROLIC AND FUN. By Walter Rolfe. A set of seven 
numbers, published separately. 


Grade II 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 

BOBOLINK, MARCH OF THE GNOMES, TRIP- 
PING ALONG and WHERE FAIRIES DANCE. A set 
of four pieces, by Anna Priscilla Risher. Published sep- 
arately. 

COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO. By Cedric W. 
Lemont. A Jumping Jack, The Little Men, | A 
Tarantella, and Little Miss Dainty, are the titles. ub- 
lished separately. 

PIANO COMPOSITIONS. By Carl Wilhelm Kern. 
A set of six numbers, published separately. Lotus Flowers 
(Valsette), In Merryland (Schottische), Nodding Rose- 
bushes (Gavotte), Listen to the Band (March), Myra 
(Intermezzo), and The Harp Player, are the titles. 

(White-Smith Music Co.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE MELODIES. By Louis Adolphe 
Coerne. Jack Frost, Little Labyrinth, The Milky Way, The 
Snow Man, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Fireflies, Once Upon a Time, 
and Tweedle-Dum and Tweedle-Dee, are the titles. Pub- 
lished separately. 

MAYTIME MELODIES. By Esther Gronow. A set of 
four published separately. Through the Woods, Spring 
Flowers, Sunshine and | ES and The Evening Song. 

OUT OF DOORS. By Mari Paldi. A set of five pieces, 
published separately. Swing Song, The Dance Around the 
Green Tree, Flower’s Lullaby, At the Spring, and Elves. 

IN SUNNY SUMMER. A set of five pieces published 
separately by G. Marschal-Loepke. See-sawing, Off to the 
Cascade, Wild Flower Hunting, Treading a Measure, and 


Shadow Waltz. 
(The Willis Company) 

LITTLE PIECES“FOR LITTLE FINGERS. Ten 
melodious composité®ms, published separately. Butterflies, 
by C. A. Alchin; y Bees’ Parade, by F. Benton; A 
Woodland Concert, by Mathilde Bilbro; Song at Dusk, by 
C. C, Crammond; Hungarian Song, by F. von Esterhazy; 
Asphodel, by W. J. Lerman; Coquetterie, Garden of Dreams, 
Moon-Glade, and My Lady’s Palfrey, by A. G. MacDonald. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. By Fran-. 


cina Early. Marionette March, June-Roses, Dreaming by 
the ~ Na and Reindeer of the Fairies. Published sep- 
arately. 


FIVE MINIATURES. By Frederick A. Williams. At 
the Tea Party, A Little Dutch Dance, Sailing, The Little 
Spanish Dancer, and The Chase. 

Raa ene SORRENTINA. By Leora Sage Mc- 
ennan. 

TARANTELLE. By N. Louise Wright. 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 

PICTURES FROM CHILD-LIFE. (Book One.) By 
R. Krentzlin. Six short pieces, in one volume. 

COUNTRY SKETCHES. By Ernest Newton. Butter- 
flies at Play, The Skipping Rope, A Birthday Dance, and 
Travelling Gypsies, are the titles. Published separately. 

CINDERELLA. By Anna Priscilla Risher. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Seven descriptive com- 
positions, published separately, by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
The Piano Tuner, The Harp, The Fiddle, The Violoncello, 
The Bagpipe Passing By, The Hurdy-Gurdy, and The 
Little Banjo. 

HAPPY HOURS. By W. Herrmann. 
On Skates, Happy Wanderers, and Flower Sprites. 
lished separately. 

APRIL BLOSSOMS. By Mabel Lee Hatch. 

SUMMER IDYLS. By John Desmond Courtney. A 
Midsummer Day, The Flowing Tide, and The Lonely Rose, 
published yg 

WINTER SCENES. By H. Helm. In one volume. 
The Snowman, In the Forest, Skating, Snowflakes, Playing 
At Soldiers, and A Winter’s Eve. 

THE BROOK and STORMY WEATHER. Two im- 
— by A. Sartorio. Published separately. Grade 


In the Swing, 
Pub- 


(C. W. Thompson & Co.) 

YOUNG PIANIST FANCIES. By J. Frank Frysinger. 
Grandmother’s Dance, and Visions of Nymphs. Two of a 
four-number set. Published syerealy. 

MARJORIE’S MENAGERIE. By Roland Diggle. The 


White Tailed. Rabbit, Blue Birds’ Waltz, The Kittens’ 
Parade, and The Little White Mouse. Published separately. 

GAVOTTE SEMPLIGE. By C. M. Estill. 
ake” BELLS. By George L. Spaulding. Words ad 
ibitum, 

(The Boston Musio Co.) 

TAMBOURINE DANCE, AT THE ICE CARNIVAL. 
SING, LITTLE BROOK. By Rudolf Friml. 

EARLY GRADE PIECES. By C. W. Krogmann. A 
set of five, published separately. Swinging, Prince Ching-A- 
Ling, Tiptoe Dance, Fairy Dream Bells, and Jumping Jack. 


(Schroeder & Gunther) 

EASY PIECES. By Homer Nearing. Swinging, Dance 
of the Ginger-Bread Man, Pogo Dance and Song of the 
Mud-Pie Makers. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

BY THE LAKE. Two descriptive pieces, by N. Louise 
Wright. Waves and Boat-Song. Published separately, 

THREE EASY FANCIES, By Julian Kent. In Happy 
Land, March of the Scouts and Dancing Raindrops. Pub- 
lished separately. 

Grade III 


(John Church Co.) 

HYMN TO SPRING, By Carlyle Davis. 

DANCE BURLESQUE, THE GARDEN OF MEM- 
ORIES. By L. Leslie Loth. Published separately. 

THE ZOUAVES’ DRILL. By Mana se 

VALSE IN A FLAT. By Charlotte E. Davis. 

SIX PIANO COMPOSITIONS WITHOUT OC- 
TAVES. By Mana Zucca. Happiness, Happy Moments, Soft 
Shadows, Blossom Waltz, The Shepherdess, and The Fairy’s 
Secret. Published separately. ’ 

ALBUM LEAF, and BADINAGE. By Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen. Published separately. : 

VALSE CAPRICETTA. By Charles Huerter. 

FLICKERING SHADOWS. By R. Dean Shure. 

TWO MOODS. May and December, by Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake. Published separately. 

REPOSE. A melody by Mentor Crosse. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
IN ITALY. A suite of six numbers by Trygve Tor- 


jussen. One volume. 

THREE DESCRIPTIVE DANCES. By G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer. Ariel, Dance of the Leaves, and Old Man’s 
Dance. Published separately, 


MUSICAL FANCIES. Third Series. 
collection of pieces by American composers. 
tions in the one volume. 

MINKA. By George Eggeling. 

IN THE GREENWOOD. For left hand alone, by W. 
Stepnitz. 

PETITE TARENTELLE BRILLANTE. By Frederick 


Maxon. 

PICTURES FROM CHILD-LIFE. Book No. Il. By 
R. Krentzlin. Six numbers in this volume. 

THE PUPIL’S RECITAL ALBUM. Part I. Fourteen 
selections from different composers. One volume, II and III 


grades, 

THE PUPIL’S RECITAL ALBUM. Part II. Four- 
teen selections from different composers. One volume, III 
and IV grades. 

CAMPANELLA, ZEPHYRE, and ROSE LEAVES. 
By R. Krentzlin. Published separately. 

IN FAR SEVILLE. By John W. Metcalf. 

LITTLE YELLOW BUTTERFLY. By G., A. Grant- 
Schaefer. 

MOONLIGHT. By Cuthbert Harris. 

SUNSET. By John Gresham. 

THE SATIN SLIPPER. By Ernest Harry Adams. 

HARLEQUINADE, By Frank D. Byng. 

FAIRIES’ DANCE and OLD DUTCH DANCE. By 
Francesco De Leone. Published separately. 


(Sam Fox Publishing Co.) 
SPARKLETS. By Walter E. Miles. 


(Carl Fischer Co.) 
A SPRING MORNING. By Keith Lester. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
TWO SPIRITED DANCES. By Frances Terry. Car- 
nival Dance and Peasant Wedding Dance, are the titles 
Published separately. 


A progressive 
Twelve selec- 


(Oliver Ditson Co.) 
NODDING ROSEBUSHES. By Carl Wilhelm Kern. 
II and III grades. 
BALLETINO. By Paul Wachs. 
FULL OF JOY. (Scherzo Brillaute). 
thony. II III grades. 
HUNGARIAN DANCE. By Gustavo Laroso. II and 


III grades. 
HAPPY GREETINGS and OFF TO CAMP. By Bert 


By Bert R. An- 








ROANCE OF THE FAIRIES. By E. S. Phelps. 
Coloratura Soprano 
with Metropolitan Opera Company 
Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 


Suzanne Keener 


L. G@. Breid and Paul Longone, Associates 
1451 Broadway | Mew York City 
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TITO SCHIPA 
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Management: 
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SYLVAN DANCE. By Frederick A. Williams. 
SONATINA IN G. By Alois F. Lejeal. 
VALSE-LIED. By Gustave Ferrari. 
VALSE TENDRE. By Louis Victor Saar. 
(The Willis Company) 
VOICES OF THE TREE TOPS. By W. Berwald. 
SHOOTING THE RAPIDS. By Walter Rolfe. 
ON THE MOONLIT SEA. By Hannah Smith. 
IN HANGING GARDENS. By Evan Davies. 
(Harold Flammer, Inc.) 
EVENTIDE. By Charles Huerter. 
TENDRE BAISER. By Ignatz Waghalter. 
(The Boston Music Co.) 
VALSE SOUVENIR. By C. W. Krogmann. 
DUTCH DANCE. By Rudolf Friml. 
EVENING IN NAPLES. By Rudolf Friml. 
SPINNING SONG. By Rudolf Friml. 
VALSE MORESQUE. By Rudolf Friml. 
MOONLIGHT AND MAGNOLIAS. By Mathilde 


Bilbro. 
OVER MOONLIT WATERS. By Mathilde Bilbro. 
SUMMERTIME. By Charles Huerter. 
(O. Flaschner Music Co.) 
VALSETTE. By Lajos Shuk. 
(Schroeder & Gunther) 

THREE PIECES. By Newton Swift. The Wind in a 
Frolic, Good Night to the Flowers, and I Wish I Were a 
Fairy. Published separately. 

BOURBEE IN A MAJOR. By Earl D. Laros. 

AERO RACE, ROUND THE MAYPOLE and DANCE 
PIQUANTE. By Mabel Besthoff. 

(Elkin & Co.) 

MOODS AND MELODIES. 

Ernest Austin. In one volume. 
(C. W. Thompson & Co.) 

YOUNG PIANISTS’ FANCIES. By J. Frank Fry- 
singer. American Patriot and Dream Sprites. 

LAMOINE. By Fanny Reed Hammond. 

MUSICAL TONE PICTURES. By Salvatore Arno. 
The Little Dancer, Beautiful Night and Barcarolle. Pub- 
lished separately. 

AT EVENTIDE. By Ernest P. Bradstreet. 

BY CANDLE LIGHT. By Elizabeth Blackburn Martin. 

SPRING SONG. By Walter H. Lewis. 


Grade IV 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 

THE ENCHANTRESS (Valse). By N. Nolck. 

SONG OF THE NORNS and FROM VIKING DAYS. 
Two characteristic pieces by Trygve Torjussen. Published 
separately. 

GREETING TO SUMMER and AFTERGLOW. By 
George F. Hamer. Published separately. 

FOR REMEMBRANCE. By Ernest Harry Adams. 

MINKA (Mazurka). By George Eggeling. 

: (The Boston Music Co.) 

FAIRYLAND. By Charles Huerter. 

MORNING SERENADE. By Rudolf Friml. 

(Forster Music Co.) 

FROM THE NORTHLAND. By Ernest V. Dahlquist. 

MIDNIGHT. By Edwin B. Abbott. 

SILVERSAN. By Ernest Golden. 

(Harold Flammer, Inc.) 

VALSE ELISE, WISTFUL and REFLECTION. By 
Rudolf Friml. 

ROMANCE. 


Seven easy pieces by 


By Hermann Frommel. 
(John Church Co.) 

VALSE POETIQUE. By J. B. Ludebuehl. 

THE SNOW BIRD. By Deane Shure. 

VALSE TRISTE. By Walter Kramer. 

MONOTONE. By Reginald de Koven. 

THE LAKE. By H. L. Brainard. 

* ALLEMANDE. By Constance A. Mills. 

VALSE LENTE. By Wilson G. Smith. 

BEFORE THE SHRINE. By Reginald de Koven. 

CRADLE SONG. By Alexander MacFadyen. 

(Sam Fox Publishing Co.) 

MIGNONETTE. By Ralph C. Jackson. 

NOLA, By Felix Arndt. 

IN AN OLD ROSE GARDEN. By Charles Huerter. 

BLUE BELLS. By J. S. Zamecnik. 

MEMORIES. A suite of four numbers, by J. S. Zamec- 
nik. In one volume. y 
AUTUMN ENCHANTMENT. By Wilson G. Smith. 

(Carl Fischer Co.) 

AU CHATEAU DE CARTES. By Ed. Poldini. Le 
Roi, Serenade A La Dame De Cour, and Dance Des Valets. 
A set of three numbers, Published separately. 

INTERMEZZO, (From Pregiwa’s Marriage.) By Bain- 
bridge Crist. 

BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. By Charles Fonteyn 


Manney. Mane 
MIGN@NETTE (Conatina in C). By Charles Arthur. 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 

MAJESTY OF THE DEEP. By George F. Hamer. 
COMMUNITY MARCH. By Frederick A. Williams. 
MEADOW BROOKLETS. By Heinrich Gebhard. 
BUTTERFLIES. By H. Alexander Matthews, : 
FROM THE DISTANT PAST. By Jacques Weiss- 


heyer. 
VALSE IN A FLAT. By Adolf Frey. ; 
AY-AY-AY. (A creole song of Spain.) By Harriette 


Cady. 
*TARANTELLE. By Stephen Heller. 
(The Willis Company) 
ETUDE BADINAGE. By Louis Victor Saar. 
GRAND POLKA DE CONCERT. _ By Edgar H. Sher- 


ood. 
DAWN and WHISPERS OF THE NIGHT. By 


harles Wakefield Cadman. 
CWWHISPERS OF THE NIGHT. By Charles Wakefield 


Cadman. 
(Chappell-Harms, Ine.) 
NAIMA. By Dorothy Forster. 
MIDNIGHT REVELS. By Cuthbert Clarke. 
MON PARADIS... By Cuthbert Clarke. 
(To be continued ) 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL MAY FESTIVAL 
HELD IN ANN ARBOR MAY 16 TO 19 


Concerts Planned on Broader Lines Than in Past 


The thirtieth annual May Festival to be given in Hill 
Auditorium, Ann Arbor, Mich., from May 16 to 19, con- 
sisting of four evening concerts with matinees on the after- 
noons of May 18 and 19, is being planned on much broader 
lines than in the past. 

A variety of excellent musical offerings will be heard 
and artists representing all branches of music will partici- 
pate. On this occasion the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
will be heard for the nineteenth consecutive season, having 
appeared continuously since 1905, the festivals before that 
time having been given in connection with the Boston Festi- 
val Orchestra conducted by Emil Mollenhauer. 

The University Choral Union, under the acting conductor- 
ship of Earl Vincent Moore, who for a number of years 
was associated with Dr. Albert A. Stanley, the founder of 
Ann Arbor’s Festival, will be heard in several of the pro- 
grams. In collaboration with Frederick Stock, Mr. Moore 
has worked out some very interesting programs, which, from 
the standpoint of variety, as well as real musical worth, 
should make the festival as a whole worthy of commemo- 
rating its thirtieth anniversary. For several years an im- 
portant feature has been the participation of a large chorus 
of children under the leadership of George Oscar Bowen, 
supervisor of music of the Ann Arbor public schools. This 
year the chorus will be augmented somewhat, and from 
the splendid progress which has been made their contribu- 
tions should be more important than in past years. 

Gustav Horst to Conpuct His Hymn or Jesus. 

Of outstanding importance is the announcement that 
Gustav Holst, the distinguished British conductor-composer, 
will come to this country, arriving on the Aquitania about 
May 1, for the express purpose of conducting his monu- 
mental Hymn of Jesus, which will be offered by the or- 
chestra and the Choral Union at the Thursday evening per- 
formance. Mr. Holst has won distinction abroad, for he 
is recognized as one of the prominent modern musicians. 
His Planet Symphony, which has recently been performed 
by some of the American orchestras, has attracted wide 
attention, while the Hymn of Jesus at its initial perform- 
ance in London created a furore. Mr. Holst will be ac- 
companied to America by his wife. In addition to this 
work, two of his orchestral compositions will also be played 
during the festival. 

Sototsts To Be Hearp. 

For the first time in many years a violinist will be in- 
cluded among the soloists, the choice having fallen to Erna 
Rubinstein, the distinguished young !ady whose career dur- 
ing the past two seasons has attracted such wide attention. 
Ernest Schelling, the eminent pianist, will also be heard for 
the first time, appearing in the Saturday afternoon concert. 


Opera, sopranos; Jeanne Gordon, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Mabelle Addison, a renowned Bach singer, contraltos ; 
Beniamino Gigli, of the Metropolitan Opera; Charles Mar- 
shall, of the Chicago Opera, and Arthur Kraft, a splendid 
American, tenors; Giuseppe Danise and Clarence Whitehill, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera, baritones, and Henri Scott, 
bass baritone, late of the same orgazization. 


PROGRAMS, 

The first concert Wednesday evening will be of a miscel- 
laneous nature with solo numbers by Gigli. The second 
concert, on Thursday evening, will offer the Holst number 
with additional numbers by Rubinstein and Addison. Fri- 
day afternoon the children, with Suzanne Keener and Arthur 
Kraft, soloists, will be heard, while Artists’ Night, Friday 
evening, will offer in addition to miscellaneous orchestral 
selections, solo and duet numbers by Macbeth and Danise 
Saturday afternoon Stock’s Orchestra and Schelling will 
come to the fore, while Saturday evening the festival will 
draw to a close in the performance of Saint-Saéns’ Samson 
and Delilah, in which the Choral Union, the orchestra and 
the following soloists will unite their cfforts: Gordon, Mar- 
shall, Whitehill and Scott. 


Munson Faculty Gives an Evening of Music 


An Evening of Music was given by the Munson Insti 
tute Faculty of the Academy of Music at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on March 3, for the benefit of the 
scholarship fund. . There were organ, piano, violin, baritone, 
soprano and contralto numbers by Lawrence J. Munson 
Aagot Tharaldson, Mrs. E. R. Knemeyer, Bergliot Hofstad, 
Kathrine Aune, Alice Raymond, Norman Jollif, Asta Ny- 
gren, Theresa Smith, Minnie Carey Stine. Works by Raff 
Schumann, Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, Vera- 
cini, Kjerulf, Terry, Arensky, Breil, Lawson, Meyerbeer 
Rimsky-Korsakoff-Franko, Kreisler, Schubert- Wilhelm), 
Munson, Ole Bull, Lemmens, Logan, O'Hara, Sidney Homer 
and Franco Leoni were presented. During the intermission 
Rosalie Cohen, a blind scholarship pupil, played the Fantasie 
Impromptu of Chopin ? 





Ashley Pettis to Give Boston Recital 
The well known pianist and composer, Ashley Pettis, will 
give a piano recital at Steinert Hall, Boston, on April 6. 
Works by Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, César Franck, Mary 
Carr Moore, and a composition by Mr. Pettis himself will 

be played by the artist. 


JOSIAH ZURO 








He will play his own Variations Symphonic, Director of 

The list of vocal stars includes Florence Macbeth, of the coacminae? GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
Chicago Opera, and Suzanne Keener, of the Metropolitan Phone: Circle 0100 744 7th mau City 
AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS,  Foundea 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARCENT, President 
The leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America. Connected with Charlies Frohmann’s Empire 


Theater Companies. 


For information apply to Secretary, 


155-K, Carnegie Hall, New York, 





THE HUBBARD STUDIOS OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 
BOSTON: Symphony Chambers 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 


NEW YORK (Mr. Vincent V. Hubbard on Mondays): 807-808 Carnegie Hal) 





VIRGINIA GILL bEpric Soprano 


“A Voice of Distinctive Charm’’ 
CONCERT—ORA TORIO—OPERA 


Address: 1014 Division Street 





Camden, New Jersey 





Ohe Cilebeland Tustitute of(P)usic ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 


2827 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 
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Tol. 4230 W. Prospect 
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Mgt. Cosmopolitan Musica! Bureau 
1426 Broadway New York City 
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Edwin Hughes 


THE EMINENT AMERICAN PIANIST 
316 West 102nd Street Steinway Piano New York City 
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Harpist 


ANNIE LOUISE 
Management: 


DAVID vr 


Phone: 1452 Broadway, N. Y. 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programe of MacDowell Music 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 


Address: PETERBORO, NEW HAMPS6HIRE. 
STEINWAY PIANO 





1212 Bryant 33 








ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Ovengiat ond Picocter of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 
an 
Direstor, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 
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Piano Studio, 707 The Areade, ticvtnod, Ohio. 
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Chicago Grand Upera 
National Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York. 
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Management: 


JOHN McCORMACK 
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Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate 
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The American Violinist 
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Albany, N. Y., March 16—The New York Trio gave 
a fine program in Chancellors Hall, under the auspices of 
the State College Music Association. The Schubert trio, 
op. 99, B flat major, Theme and Variations from _ the 
Tschaikowsky trio in A minor and a group of short numbers 
delighted an appreciative audience. This is the first ap- 
pearance of the trio here but Mr. Adler, Mr, Guidi and 
Mr. Van Vliet made many friends. 

Stuart Swart, pianist, was presented in recital at Chan- 
cellors Hall by his teacher, Frank Sill Rogers. Mr. Swart’s 
program included the twelfth prelude and fugue by Bach, 
Chopin’s andante and polonaise and the Liszt polonaise in 
FE major, besides a number of lighter compositions. Mr. 
Swart, who has done considerable recording work, is con- 
sidered one of the most gifted pianists in this section. 

The new Cassavant Organ, the gift of Frances Strong 
to the First Presbyterian Church, was dedicated Sunday. 
Albert Van der Veer made the presentation and Ellis J. 
Staley and Alden Chester accepted it on behalf of the 
congregation. Harold W. Thompson gave an excellent 
organ program and the choir was heard in special numbers. 

An admirably arranged program was given by the vested 


choir of St. Peter's Church when Barnby’s Rebekah was 
sung under the direction of Frank Sill Rogers. Marvin 
Smith, boy soprano; Edward L. Kellogg, baritone-soloist, 
of St. Peter’s, and Byron Hudson, tenor of the Church of 


the Divine Paternity, New York, were soloists. Assisting 
in two groups of special interest was Helen Jeffrey, violin- 
ist, a former Albany girl. Dr, Rogers again was the 
recipient of the thanks of a music loving assembly for an 
artistic treat. 

Esther D. Keneston will go to Cleveland to attend the 
National Convention of Music Supervisors. 

Elizabeth S. Ogsbury has been engaged as organist and 
choir director of Trinity Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Edward C. Conway has been heard in concert and 
recital this spring in musical centers in this re 


oe 


Atlantic City, N. J., March 12.—The Ps of the 
Steel Pier was another epoch in the musical activities of 
Atlantic City. The popular conductor, Oreste Vessella, 
his concert band, assisted by Annetta Ribecova, soprano, 
were featured at the opening concert. The program pre- 
sented classic and modern composers. Mr. Vessella also 
introduced several of his own compositions to the delight of 
the audience. Annetta Ribecova was heard in the Last 
Rose of Summer, by Flotow, Vissi d’Arte, from Tosca, 
and Ave Maria, Schubert. The demonstration extended 
her was quite flattering. 

The studio of Mattie Bre Ile Bingey and Nora Lucia Ritter 
is the scene of various musical activities. The Mozart 
Quartet, assisted by the Schubert Choir Club, won much 
praise from the audience that filled the large studio. 


V. B. 


(Additional another 


news on 


Atlantic City, N. J.— 
page). 
Bellingham, Wash.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


Birmingham, Ala., March 15.—Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelly, of Cincinnati, was recently a guest of Hattie Mor- 
ton, principal of the Birmingham Seminary. Mrs. Kelly 
was introduced at a morning meeting of the Music Study 
Club, where she revealed her charming personality by a 
brief and sparkling response. She advocated inviting men 
to become members of the various music clubs throughout 
the country, thereby enlisting their services more actively 
in the forwarding and promoting of musical progress in 
America. So many music clubs were composed of women 
only, she said, that men were getting the idea that musical 
work was for women only. In the evening she delivered 
a lecture on The Language of Music, which developed into 
a brilliant informal talk replete with humor. She illus- 
trated her themes with frequent piano selections. Her 
reminiscences of the great musical people whom she had 
met in her varied career in Europe and America, were 
particularly interesting. 

Mrs. Robert Patterson, of Selma, a vocalist of much 
talent, who has studied in Paris and London as well as in 
America, was a guest of Mrs. Victor C. Hanson. She was 
heard while here by members of the Music Study Club 
and guests, 

Pupils of Pearl Rosenfield were heard in recital at the 
Birmingham University School. 

Ferdinand Dunkley rendered a most excellent program 
on the great organ in the Church of the Advent. A feature 
of the program was the playing of his organ arrange- 
ment of three Southern Sketches, by Arthur Nevin, which 
were written by the composer as free fantasies for the 
piano. 

A recent organization worthy of encouragement is the 
Students’ Club, composed of a group of young business 
women who are music students and lovers of good music. 

Giovanni Martinelli made his premier bow to a Birming- 
ham audience at the Jefferson Theater, March 12, being 
presented by the All Star Concerts. Although he responded 
most generously with encores, the audience refused to 
be satisfied and recalled him again and again. Flora Green- 
field sang several beautiful arias and a group of songs and 
was well received. Salvatore Fucito was at the piano. 

Harold Bauer, who has appeared many times before Bir- 
mingham audiences and is a great favorite, played to a 
capacity audience at the Jefferson Theater, March 15, a 
pearing under the auspices of the Birmingham Music Stu y 
Club. A. G. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 


Cheyenne, Wyo., March 12.—Nearly a thousand music 
lovers were afforded a treat, March 11, when Mrs. T. 
Joseph Cahill, director of the choir and organist of St. 
Mary's Catholic Cathedral, presented Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 
The chorus numbered twenty voices ; the soloists were Mrs. 
Thomas Cobry, Mrs. Fred D. Boice, Mrs. Lloyd Semana 
and Mrs. St. Clair Riesenman, sopranos; Mrs. A. 
Woodruff, alto; Arthur Bachman, tenor, and Edward Geom 
and James F. "Seilert, basses. Mrs. Riesenman sang the 
Inflammatus, revealing a lyric voice of clear, sweet qualit 
and unusual range. Mr, Green gave much pleasure wit 


his admirable rendition of Pro Peccatis. The chorus was 
well balanced and effective. Mrs. Cahill’s mastery of the 
organ is complete and she furnished « splendid accompani- 
ment. 

A musical-tea was given at the Woman’s Club Room in 
Carnegie Library by the ladies of the Delphian Society. 
Mrs. I. R. Townsend presided and presented a program by 
Mrs. Lloyd Sampson, soprano; Mrs. Clyde Ross, pianist; 
Mrs. James Mackay, contralto, with Mrs. T. Joe Cahill, 
accompanist. 

Emil Eyer, tenor, ef Spokane, Wash., appeared in song 
recital on March 2, in the auditorium of the First Metho- 
dist Church. The Volga Boatmen’s Song (Bromberg) 
and The Light, by Vanderpool, were especially well sung. 
He was presented by the Epworth League. W. L. L, 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page). 

Cincinnati, Ohio—-(See letter on another page). 

Dallas, Tex., March 14.—-Much interest centered in 
the appearance of Farrar here on March 13, at the Fair 
Park Coliseum, under the MacDonald-Mason management. 
Assisting artists on the program were Joseph Malkin, cellist, 
and Henry Weldon, baritone. Claude Gotthelf was the 
accompanist. 

The preceding recital on the MacDonald-Mason course 
was that by Jascha Heifetz. So notable was his success 
with the large audience which greeted him that the manage- 
ment immediately reéngaged him for a return appearance 
next season. Mr. Heifetz fully lived up to his reputation 
for artistry and his recital proved to be one of the real 
events of the musical year. Samuel Chotzinoff accompanied 
him and was eminently satisfactory. 

As one of the ‘numbers on the course of the Dallas Male 
Chorus, Mr, and Mrs, Paul Van Katwijk were presented 
in a two-piano recital, assisted by the Male Chorus. A fea- 
ture of the concert was the symphonic poem written by 
Mr. Van Watwijk, called the Wanderings of Ulysses, which 
was very well received. The Afternoon of a Faun, by 
Debussy, and The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, by Dukas, were 
given interesting interpretations, made more interesting to 
a large part of the audience by explanation of what was 
portrayed in them, by Mr. Van Katwijk. Other numbers 
which greatly pleased were Valse Carnavalesque, by Chami- 
nade; Evening, by Chaminade, and A Feast at Bagdad, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The Dallas Male Chorus, said to be 
the largest organization of its kind in the Southwest and 
of which Mr. Van Katwijk is director, and Mrs. Van 
Katwijk, accompanist, sang four numbers on the program 
and did some of the best singing of its career. The attacks 
were noticeably good and there was gradation of tone to 
make the work highly interesting. The chorus is appearing 
in several other cities this season and is meeting with great 
success. Mr. Van Katwijk is the Dean of Music at the 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas and Mrs. Van 
Katwijk is well known as a pianist and composer of both 
song and instrumental music. 

On March 4, the Ball Room of the Adolphus Hotel was 
well filled to hear the Twilight Musicale given by the 
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Schubert Club and assisting artists. The Lady of Shallot, 
a very beautiful cantata, was sung by the club, under the 
direction of Julius Albert Jahn. Mrs. La Rue Nelson 
displayed an excellent soprano voice in the solo part. The 
choir of the City Temple and a quartet from the same 
choir gave several good numbers on the program, directed 
by Wesley Hubbel. The program closed with numbers 
played by a selected number of musicians from the Palace 
Theater Orchestra, with Don Albert, leader of the orchestra, 
directing. It was a thoroughly enjoyable program of the 
sort for which the Schubert Choral Club is well known. 
The club is an organization of ladies and one of the oldest 
and best known clubs in the city. R. D. 

Denver, Colo., March 18.—The Denver String Quar- 
tet gave its first public concert at the Wolcott Auditorium 
to an enthusiastic audience. The program consisted of the 
Beethoven quartet in C minor, op. 1%, No. 4, the Debussy 
quartet in G minor, op. 10, and Borodine’s quartet No. 2, 
in A minor. The Debussy probably showed the best work. 
The quartet is being coached by Horace Tureman, con- 
ductor of the Civic Symphony Orchestra, and is improving 
very decidedly 

The fourth ‘concert by the Denver Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra proved a triumph, not only for Mr. Tureman, its 
conductor, but the orchestra as well, which gave a very 
creditable performance of the Venusberg music from Tann- 
hauser, by Wagner. Although the orchestra has given but 
four concerts, it has established itself as the biggest influ- 
ence in Denver local musical activities. 

Rachmaninoff appeared recently on the Slack Series of 
artist recitals. 

Frieda Hempel gave her famous Jenny Lind concert— 
which proved to be a charming affair. This also was on 
the Slack Series. 

One of the most unique concerts of the season was given 
by Harold Bauer, Jacques Thibaud and Madame Lazzari. 
This was on the Oberfelder Series and was given in the 
Auditorium to a capacity house. The Grieg C minor sonata, 
by Bauer and Thibaud, was the acme of perfection. Two 
such great artists are seldom heard together and it is to be 
hoped the privilege will be extended to Denver again. 
Madame Lazzari was also warmly received. B.S. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page). 


Fort Collins, Colo., March 10.—Frieda Hempel tri- 
umphed in her Jenny Lind concert, under the auspices of 
the Community Chorus, at the Empress Theater, March 6. 
One of the largest audiences ever attending a concert here 
greeted the singer with her assisting artists, Coenraad V. 
Bos, pianist, and Louis P. Fritze, flutist. All three were 
applauded enthusiastically and graciously gave a number of 
encores. E. A. H. 

Galesburg, Ill, March 11.—De Witt Depue, violinist, 
assisted by Adah Harbison Kimber, soprano, gave Galesburg 
music lovers an afternoon of distinctive pleasure. Mr. 
Depue played with delightful artistry and was forced to 
respond to several encores. Especially well received was 
his excellent playing of the Mendelssohn concerto. Mrs. 
Kimber, who always represents high standards in singing, 
was in excellent voice. Grace Terry was the accompanist 
and as always, her playing was a delight. 

Maier and Pattison, the fourth number on the All Star 
Artists’ Course, appeared before a capacity house and, as 
everywhere, captivated their audience. They included in 
their program the Puppazzetti suite by Casella. It found 
great favor with the audience. H. .S. 


Glen Ridge, N. J., March 16.—“Community singing 
creates sympathy and understanding and cultivates love for 
the beautiful and a spirit of helpfulness through its great 
power.” This is the motto of the Woman’s Community 
Chorus of Glen Ridge, directed by Ray Simmons Davis, 
and the program given in the Congregational Church, March 
9, proves that they practice what they preach. The chorus 
sang three groups of numbers, including some well known 
songs. In the latter the audience was invited to join. The 
program was supplemented by the Montclair Art Associa- 
tion Orchestra, which played two movements from Ham- 
erik’s symphony, No. 6, and numbers by Goossens, Stoesscl 
and Herbert. A quartet, comprised of Mrs. E. M. Gardner, 
Mrs. E. N. Williams, Mrs. Theodore Smith and Mrs. Chris- 
tine Sams, gave one number and Dorothy Meeker played 
two piano selections by Beethoven and Chopin. Those tak- 
ing solo parts in the chorus numbers were Mrs. George Dela- 
field, Mrs. William H. Peck, Mrs. Jan Vietor, Elsie Mac- 
Gall Persons, Mrs. E. M. Gardner, Hans Waeber, cellist; 
Howard Sanborn, violinist; Alice Gordon Smith, organist, 
and the quartet, Mrs. George Delafield, Mrs. Justus Linder, 
Miss Alice Mead and Mrs. A. W. Force. Mrs. Nelson 
Moody was at the piano. 

A Community Musical Vesper Service was held at the 
Glen Ridge Congregational Church. The quartet choir of 
the chanch, comprised of Elsie McGa!l Persons, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Peck, "Anderson Nicol and Thomas Calder, was assisted 
by the Quartet Ensemble of New York: Maurice Kaufman, 
first violin; Josef Dickes, second violin; Otto Schill, viola, 
and Russell D. Kingman, cello, which played numbers by 
Handel, Rubinstein, Schumann and Dvorak. An augmented 
choir, under the direction of Mrs. Fay Simmons Davis, 
organist, gave selections from Elgar’s cantata, The Light of 
Life, and a ladies’ chorus and a men’s chorus added special 
numbers. A trio by Mozart for soprano, alto and baritone 
concluded the musical numbers on the program. Q. A. T. 


Grand Rapids, * Mich., March 12—Three significant 
concerts were given in the Pantlind Hotel, March 7, 8 and 
9, by the Chamber Ensemble of New York, The personnel 
of the,ensemble is Louise Llewellyn Iarecka, soprano, and 
the Tro del Pulgar, consisting of Ana Pulgar, pianist; Sara 
Pulgar, violinist, and Eva Pulgar, cellist. The director 
and manager is Tadeusz Iarecki. With one or two excep- 
tions the programs were devoted to the moderns. The first 
evening eatured French and Spanish composers, came. 
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them being Franck, Debussy, Ducoudray, Fauré, Ravel, 
Bloch, Erlanger, Arbos, Granados and Huerte. The sec- 
ond concert was Russian and Bohemian and the composers 
represented were Novak, Smetana, Suk, Tschaikowsky, 
Borodin and Moussorgsky. The third concert was Polish 
and English, the composers being Moniuszko, Noskowski, 
Chopin, Szymanowski, Paderewski, Stojowski, Rosyski, Bax 
and Goossens. Two interesting groups of songs and a melo- 
dious trio, rhapsody, op. 11, by Mr. Iarecki, were also 
heard. A group of compositions by native Americans was 
on each program, those presented being Katherine Ruth Hey- 
man, Elliot Griffes, MacDowell, Ethel Hier, Louise Llewel- 
lyn, Douglas Moore, Arthur Nevin, Jeanne Boyd and Mrs, 
H. H. A. Beach, whose beautiful new song, Stella viatoris, 
written especially for the ensemble, was given as an extra 
upon request. A!l of the numbers were seriously and sym- 
pathetically rendered with accurate musical conception and 
consequent artistic effect. A return engagement is being 
planned. 

Charles M. Courboin, organist, gave two concerts in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. Besides two improvisa- 
tions, he played numbers by eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury composers. Mr, Courboin is a great favorite here, this 
being his sixth appearance. 

A recital by Erika Morini was the second in the Mary 
Free Bed Guild course. She played the Bruch G minor 
concerto, as well as numbers by Svendsen, Kreisler, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Hubay, Sarasate and Wieniawski. Sandor 
Vas was at the piano. 

The regular program of the St. Cecilia Society was given 
by the St. Cecilia Chorus, an organization of forty women’s 
voices under the leadership of Harold Tower. The num- 
bers sung were Spring and Youth (Gaines), Valse Ariette 
(Deems Taylor), The Year’s at the Spring (Mrs. Beach), 
Silver (Victor Harris), with Mrs. Thomas Ford singing the 
solo parts; Fantasy on a Russian Folksong (Pletscheyeff 
Gaines), with Harlan Yarrington playing the violin obligatos, 
and The Shulamite, Lyric Scene (Emmanuel Chabrier), the 
difficult soprano solos being admirably sung by Mrs. J 
Michaelson. Before the latter number an explanatory talk 
was given by Bertha Kutsche. The chorus has improved 
much in tone, quality and finish since its last appearance 
and the ensemble work was most commendable. Mrs. Joseph 
Putnam was a very satisfactory accompanist. 

March 2 was St. Cecilia President’s Day and Mrs. F. 
Dunbar Robertson, president, presented Katherine Strong, 
contralto; Beulah Rosine (of Chicago), cellist, and Mrs. 
H. Monroe Dunham, accompanist. Miss Rosine has talent 
and earnestness and shows much promise. Miss Strong, 
who is spending the winter here after an extended course 
of vocal study, has a voice of wide range and sympathetic 
quality and was warmly received. 

Two of the society’s Lenten morning musicales have 
taken place, the first being a violin recital by Richard Czer- 
wonky. He was enthusiastically applauded for his fine ren- 
dition of the Bruch G minor concerto. He played, besides, 
the Handel sonata in A major, Romance (Svendsen), Waves 
at Play (Grasse), Serenade (d’Ambrosio), Aus der Heimat 
(Smetana) and five attractive numbers of his own: Ein 
Liebestraum, Barcarolle, Memories, Waltz and Minuet. He 
responded to numerous recalls. Helen Baker Rowe was at 
the piano. The second of the series was a piano recital by 
Sylvia Simons of Detroit. She is a district prize winner 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs and a pianist 
with a musical tone and a human appeal, as well as an 
ample technic. She played a group from the classics, the 
rarely heard Liszt ballade (to which was read parts of the 
Byron poem, The Prisoner of Chillon, by Madge Miller) 
and a few of the Scriabin etudes from both his early and 
later styles. 

The Music Memory Contest is over, the final concert 
having been given in the Armory, March 9. Three thousand 
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papers were given out to contestants and the Armory, seat- 
ing nearly four thousand, was packed to the doors. Twenty- 
eight numbers were played for identification. The winners 
will be announced soon. The contest has been of great 
benefit to every musical interest in the city and to every child 
in the public schools, where the study of contest numbers 
was made obligatory. 

Lydia Hedberg, Swedish soprano, gave a program of 
Swedish folk songs on March 12, in the Congregational 
Church. A piano solo was played by Carroll Lundgren. 
Florence Ellis Walbrink was accompanist for Mrs. Hedberg 

The South German Male Chorus, a group of twelve 
trained singers from Karlsruhe, Baden, under the leader- 
ship of Heinz Froehlich, gave a concert in the St. Cecilia 
Auditorium on March 12. This was its second concert 
here this season. 

A wedding of much interest to local musicians was that 
of Katherine Jansheski, soprano soloist at St. Andrew's 
Cathedral, and Eugene Phillips, organist at the same 
church. 

Carl Sobie, tenor, who has been studying in Chicago, has 
returned to the city and has resumed his position as soloist 
at St. Andrew's Cathedral. H. B. R. 

Johnstown, Pa., March 15.—Emma Louise Raab gave 
her first recital at the Kiskiminetas Spring School in Salts- 
burg, for the benefit of the Kiski students. Her mother 
played the accompaniments and offered piano selections, 
among which was a scherzo by Hans Roemer. 

The Treble Clef Club was organized in the Germania 
Quartet Club rooms, under the direction of Hans Roemer. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club presented an unusually 
interesting program with Marion O. Payne as contralto 
soloist. A feature of the program was a piano selection, 
he gy by Hans Roemer and played by Mrs, William H. 

aab, 

Ruth, a cantata by Gaul, was rendered at the Franklin 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
Tudor Griffith, Grace Evans and Mrs. Charles W. Kunkle, 
sopranos; Mrs. E. L. Wood Colliver, contralto, and Philip 
W. Sharpe, baritone, were the soloists. 

The University Night program at Franklin Street Metho 
dist Episcopal Church had Mary Potter and the Boston 
Symphonic Quartet as its musical attraction, Mary Potter 
is a contralto of distinction and the orchestral quartet in- 
cludes three players from the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
Herman Sulzen is leader. 

The last program of the University Night series was 
given by the Waterman Trio, comprised of Frances Wate 


man, soprano and violinist; Louise Waterman, cellist, and 
Marion Waterman, harpist. The program included many 
interesting numbers and was well given. G. E. M. 


La Crosse, Wis., March 12.—The Zoeliner Quartet 
gave an excellent program as the last number of the Nor 
mal School Course for this season. Patrons were very 
glad of this opportunity to hear them again, since they 
have always been much enjoyed. 

Glen Halik, violinist, and the Normal School Band, under 
the direction of Joseph Leeder, gave a joint recital. Mr. 
Halik, who is now a resident of Chicago, is a young artist 
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SCALA, UNDER TOSCANINI, HAS A MIRACULOUS RISE 


Tyrant and Hero, He Has Created Finest Ensemble in Europe Within « Year—Fascism and Music—Italian Premiére of 
Charpentier’s Louise 


Milan, February 27.—As you arrive in the Central Sta- 
tion of Milan, you and your baggage are scrutinized by a 
handsome, tall young man in black shirt and cap, with a 
huge Fascista emblem and the Italian colors embroidered 
in silk upon his heart. He is the symbol of the new order 
in Italy. What a change! Two years ago Italy was in a 
state of comparative chaos. Milan especially was all but 
swamped by a wave of red, and the red flag hung from 
the window of the Municipio itself. Today there is nothing 
red in Milan but the taxicabs; and the popular color, as 
at funerals, is black. 

But this is not a funeral. Whatever one may think of 
the Fascista movement—and very few people outside of 
Italy really understand what it is—it certainly is accepted 
with joy. Mussolini is a real hero, 
and he stands for action and for 
efficiency. He is brushing away 
the cobwebs and the barnacles on 
the ship of state, and is giving the 
young people a chance. ence 
the young people are enthusiastic. 
Said one of them coming this 
way on the train: “Ha! you 
haven't been in Italy for a year? 
Wait’ll you see! Italy is fine 
now. Safe; clean, trains run on 
time ; everything i is fine. See?—” 
and ‘pointed with pride to the 
enamel emblem on his lapel—the 
Italian colors with the fasces on 
the white. 

Well, his youthful enthusiasm 
led him to exaggerate things. 
Trains are not as infallible and 
as clean as all that. But there is 
certainly more order than before, 
and punctuality in some places 
is a regular fetich. One of these 
places is the Scala. The Scala, 
too, has its Mussolini and his 
name is Toscanini, Toscanini, 
like Mussolini, rules with an iron 
hand, and he, too, is a hero. His 
picture, like Mussolini's, is dis- 
played in the shops. No name is 
more frequently mentioned than 
his, and when it is mentioned it is 
with enthusiasm and awe. 

When we arrived the Scala was 
closed for three days. Why? 
Because Toscanini was rehearsing, day and night, for a 
premiére. We wanted to see Sig. Scandiani, the general 
director. He was busy. With whom? Toscanini. All day. 
“Nothing matters, nobody counts here but Mr. Toscanini,” 
said the secretary. “We are all here to serve him—that’s 
all.” 

When we did see Director Scandiani, however, we were 
received with the same old Italian courtesy. The busiest 
men always have time. He told us of the work at the 
Scala, of the magnificent record of the first year and a 
half, with great modesty. Within a year the Scala has 
become, not the first theater of Italy, but in Europe. No- 
where in Europe today can one hear opera done as it is 
done here. hen one considers the state of opera in 
Italy two years ago, this seems a miracle. And this miracle 
has been wrought by one man, Is it a wonder that he 
is a hero, then? 

The Musica Courter has recorded the history of the 
scheme that has brought the Scala to new life. Eight mil- 
lions of lire were raised among the citizens of Milan for 
the reconstruction fund. The names of the principal don- 
ors are engraved on marble on the lobby walls. These don- 
ors appoint two of the nine members of the managing board. 
Five are appointed by the city of Milan and the remaining 
two by the box proprietors. In the course of nine years the 
Scala is going to buy back its boxes from these hereditary 
owners, at an equitable price already fixed. Meantime they 
get the interest on this sum, but must pay for their seats, 
if they use them, as everyone else. A decisive break with 
tradition, this! 

On this basis the Scala could start out with a fairly 
clean bill of health. It acquired, besides, a subvention that 
is not inconsiderable: every theater within the district, every 
motion picture house, every race course, must pay a ticket 
tax for the support of the Scala. But the greatest support 
comes from the public at large. The house is virtually 
always sold’out. There are 2600 seats in the house and 
the best of them cost 120 lire (about $6 at present exchange) 
each. Mr. Scandiani told your correspondent that business 
was so good last year that the income from the sale of 
seats covered the operating cost, so that the subventions 
= presumably go toward the paying off of the box-recovery 
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This is all the more remarkable when one considers the 
high salaries paid, which in the case of leading singers 
are said to amount to from 12,000 to 15,000 lire a night. This 
at a normal rate of exchange would exceed the salaries 
paid to stars in New York. Director Scandiani frankly 
expressed his astonishment that Italian singers did not 
prefer to sing at least a part of the time in their own lead- 
ing opera house, instead of spending all their time in Amer- 
ica. He complained bitterly of the dearth of Italian sing- 
ers available in Italy, and said that all attempts to reach 
a codperative agreement with Mr. Gatti- Cassazza had failed. 

“There are no stars at the Scala today,” said he with 
mingled rere and pride. “It is the ensemble that Tos- 
canini has built up that makes our opera what it is.” One 
who has heard performances at this remarkable theater 
lately could not but wish that it would always be that way, 
for with tenors like Pertile, baritones like Stracciari, so- 
pranos like Carraccioli and Dalmonte, the lack of what 
we call “stars” is certainly not felt. The artists who sing 
at the Scala evidently prefer being artists to being stars, 
and to exercise their art in the interest of a uniformly high 
standard of art. 

The organization of which they are members is without 
doubt one of the finest in the world today, and one of the 
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MASTER. 

La Scala, the most famous opera house of Italy, and a 

late photograph of Arturo Toscanini, the artistic director 
who has restored it to its old time glory. 


best that have ever existed. The orchestra, as it is today, 
I do not hesitate to place at the very top of the list of all 
those I have heard within the last five years. Its tone is 
of marvelous, ravishing beauty; its precision and finesse of 
shading second to none—not excepting the Concertgebouw 
in Amsterdam. The chorus as nearly equals it as a chorus 
can; it sings and acts with a beauty, grace and certainty 
that can hardly be surpassed. Even the stage management, 
now in the hands of Giovacchino Forzano, Puccini’s libret- 
tist; is excellent and quite on a par with the leading the- 
aters of Germany. The scenery, though new, is still old- 
fashioned, it is true; but the lighting and all the technical 
apparatus and management on the first order. 

Engineer Albertini, the technical director, very courteously 
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led us through the mazes of the reconstructed stage from the 
floor to the roof, raised eight meters above its original 
height. The very ‘latest lighting appliances and shifting ap- 
paratus, largely imported from Germany, including two 
vaulted horizons, were opened to our gaping eyes, and I 
believe there is hardly a stage in the world that boasts of 
so formidable an array of illusionary devices as this. The 
whole installation, with its myriad electric levers and com- 
munications, its most modern and responsive instruments, 
seems to have been guided by a mechanical genius of no 
mean order. 

With such an apparatus, such a house (its acoustics are 
famous the world over) and such artistic chiefs the miracle 
of the Scala becomes somewhat more comprehensible. The 
three performances I was privileged to hear, under three 
different conductors, nevertheless filled me with wonder. 
There was Manon scaut, recently revived as the first 
Puccini work at the new Scala, under Franco Ghione, a 
beautifully staged. well-rounded performance with big dra- 
matic moments, in which Juanita Carraccioli displayed her 
beautiful lyric soprano and charming presence. There was 
a Barber of Seville such as I have rarely heard before, 
under Francesco Guarnieri, with Toti Dalmonte as Rosina 
and Stracciari as the Barber. And finally there was the 
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first night of Charpentier’s Louise, newly staged and con- 
ducted by Toscanini himself. 
A Maeniricent Louise. 

It is boresome to use so many superlatives, but I must 
say that, having heard the work in New York in the era 
of Hammerstein, at the Opéra Comique in Paris, and in 
sundry other places, I consider this production miles the 
best. This in spite of the fact that Fanny Heldy, especially 
imported from Paris for the occasion, did not come up to 
Mary Garden, and that I have seen better impersonators of 
the Mother than Signora Cassazza, whose voice has oe 
almost masculine depth. And also in spite of the lan 
for the music of Charpentier and the atmosphere of po 
somehow require the accents of French. 

In spite of all this the performance was simply magnifi- 
cent. Aureliano Pertile was a manly Julien, vocally and 
dramatically satisfying, and old man Journet simply tre- 
mendous as the Father. Vocally this great baritone, whom 
I heard fully twenty years ago in New York, is almost as 
much of a marvel as Battistini. His voice today seems 
larger and more beautiful than then and his acting gave us 
one thrill after another. Fanny Heldy, favorite of the 
Paris Opéra, looked winsome and sang with the finesse that 
one expects of the artist she undoubtedly is, but her voice 
sounded disagreeably sharp next to the Italians about her. 

All the minor parts, without exception, were well cast, 
and the chorus, excellent in the studio scene, took one’s 
breath away in the big climax on Montmartre. The orches- 
tra, marvelous in the hands of the other two conductors, 
achieved an indescribable beauty under Toscanini. It is 
his orchestra, and it understands his every move as the 
Berlin Philharmonic understood those of Nikisch. But it 
is a younger and an enthusiastic band of men, a conglom- 
eration of artists such as probably exists nowhere else. 
I don’t know how it is as a symphony orchestra and how 
it played in America, when it had been scarcely organized ; 
but today, in the Scala, under Toscanini, I should pit it 
against the best in the world. The very memory-of it 
makes one glow with pleasure. 

If this is Fascism, | am for it—in music at any rate. 
And if, under Mussolini, Italy can be as. efficient as the 
Scala is under Toscanini, it is going toward the most glori- 
ous period in its history. My Fascist friend was right, 
after all. “Italy is fine, now.” But he forgot the finest 
thing of all: the Scala under Toscanini. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


Engagements for Klibansky Pupils 


Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal instructor, an- 
nounces several new engagements of pupils from his studio. 
Lottice Howell has been engaged for a tour of three "s 
a half weeks through Maine, under the direction of W. 
Chapman, director of the Maine festivals, beginning April i 
Juliette Velty has signed a contract with Morosco to ap- 
pear in his production of Gabette. Mrs. Iver Smidt is now 
the contralto soloist at St. Mary’s Episcopal Church in 
Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. Garner Strickland has been sub- 
stituting for Mrs. McRee, another Klibansky pupil, at St. 
Johrt’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Memphis, Tenn. Al- 
veda Lofgren was the soloist at a concert given by the 
Cosmopolitan Choral Club in New York, February 27. 

Mr. Klibansky gave pupils’ recitals as follows: February 
26, at the Institute of Applied as New York; Febru- 
ary 28, at the East Side M. C. New York: March 
4, at the Chatterton Hill Church, White Plains ; March 8, 
at Wanamaker auditorium, New York. Pupils. who sang 
were Alveda Lofgren, Helen McFerran, Grace Marcella 
Liddane, Cyril Pitts, Raymond Har Hart and Walter Preston. 


Macbeth Off to Coast Again 


For the second time this season, Florence Macbeth, soprano 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, has left for a series 
of concerts on the Pacific Coast, where she opens at Seattle, 
Wash. This appearance to be followed by concerts and 
recitals in Portland, Ore., Vancouver, B. C., and other 
important cities. Three of the concerts are joint ones with 
Mischa Levitzki, the pianist. 

On her return journey, Miss Macbeth has fifteen recitals 
to give and these take her as far south as Houston. Her 
festival appearances include Newark, N. J.; Spartanburg, 

S. C., and.Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hempel’s Easter Concert 


Frieda tomeet will give her Jenny Lind Concert at the 
Garden Pier ater, Atlantic City, ss Easter Sunday after- 
noon, April 1. Qn account of the Easter parade, the con- 
cert will not begin until 4 o’clock. In honor of the day, 
Miss Hempel will add as a special number an aria from one 
of the oratorios so closely sso associated with the Swedish 
Ni htingale. 
aisa and Rimini to i to Sing at Hippodrome 


Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano of the Chicago eer, and 
her husband, Giacomo Rimini, will be heard at the Hippo- 
drome on Sunday evening, April 8. Immediately after they 
will leave for the Pacific Coast, where they are booked for 
sixteen concerts. 
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tions. It is the voice of the Stieff alone. It is inimitable. 
(Send for the new catalog.) 
“ite! CHAS, M. STIEFF, Inc. 8 








is one of the few musical instruments 
still made according to the fine old art of piano building. 
The “Stieff Tone” is famous with the artists of three genera- 
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Fred Patton Is Singing Again 


Fred Patton has entirely recovered from his recent attack 
After two weeks spent in recuperation among 


of pneumonia. 


the pines of New Jersey, he was able to resume his duties 


at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, on 





FRED PATTON 


“getting better” at Pig’n Whistle Inn, Brown’s-Mills-in-the 


Pines, N. J 


Sunday, March 4. Mr. Patton will soon enter upon his fifth 


year in this important solo position. 


Extensive bookings have been made for Mr. Patton by 


his managers, Haensel and Jones, 


for the spring festival 


season, among them many re-engagements. Included in his 
recent and forthcoming engagements are the following ap 
pearances: March 11, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Philadelphia; 
March 14, Hora Novissima, Reading, Pa., Choral Society; 
March 20, Elijah, Elizabeth, N. J., Oratorio Society; March 
28, St. Matthew Passion, St. Bartholomew's Church, New 
York; April 14, recital, Birmingham School, 3irmingham, 
Pa.; April 17, Brahms’ Requiem, Bridgeport Oratorio So- 
ciety; April i9, recital with Richard Crooks, Springfield, 
Ohio; April 23, Judas Maccabeus; April 24, Samson and 
Delilah, Columbus, O., Festival; April 28, Chadwick’s Ju 
dith, Fitchburg, Mass., Festival; May 4, recital, Galion, O.; 
May 5, Beatitudes, Oberlin, O., Festival; May 9, Worcester, 
Mass., Festival, Pilgrim's Progress ; May 14, Busch’s King 
Olaf, Mt. Carmel, Pa., Choral Socicty; May 17, Water- 
bury, Conn., Choral Society ; May 25, St. John Passion, 
and May 26, B Minor Mass, Bach Festival, Bethlehem, Pa 

Of the aforementioned engagements, the Philadelphia, 
Birmingham, Springfield, Columbus, and Mt. Carmel dates 
are new, the balance re-engagements. It is worthy of note 
that this year marks Mr. Patton’s third consecutive festival 
at Worcester, the first time in twenty-three years that any 
bass or barione has been engaged for the two festivals fol 
lowing his debut. 


Music Students’ League Activities 

Current activities of the Music Students’ League are as 
follows: March 18, at Steinway Hall, a recital by Estelle 
Liebling and Rafaelo Diaz; 20 and 27, at the Musicians’ 
Club; 20, auditions for concert; 27, business meeting; 
League chorus every Tuesday at 7 P.M., at the Musicians’ 
Club; second student concert, April 14, at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. The secretary is Florence Mendelssohn, 115 
West 85th Street. 


Salmond and Hutcheson in Sonata Recitals 

Felix Salmond, cellist, and Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, 
whose sonata playing in a Brahms program was one of the 
outstanding features of the Pittsfield Festival last fall, will 
make a number of joint appearances during the coming sea- 
son. They have just been engaged by the B Sharp Musical 
Club of Utica, N. Y., for a recital on February 13 


New Building for Sternberg Conservatory 


The Sternberg Conservatory of Music in Philadelphia 
has purchased property on Twenty-first street, just north 
of Chestnut street, for a new home. The present quarters 
of the school at 10 S. Eighteenth street will be vacated 
in September. Constantin Sternberg is director of the 
conservatory. 
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of whom this city is already proud. His rendition of the 
Mendelssohn concerto, E minor, op. 64 was fine, both from 

the standpoint of interpretation and of technic. He lee 
gave a group of short pieces. The band is doing good 
work this year, tone quality and shading being stressed by 
the director with success. A varied and interesting group 
of numbers did credit to both the band and its director. 

The Normanna Sangerkor has given two Sunday after- 
noon concerts recently and are at present planning a concert 
in conjunction with the clubs from Minneapolis and 
Duluth. 

The First Methodist Church has installed a splendid new 
organ. It was dedicated at a recital to which many musi- 
cians and other friends of the congregation were invited. 
Mr. Seaton, of Winona, Minn., presided at the organ on 
this occasion. 

Stella Trane, who has been for several years past super- 
visor of music in the city schools, is studying in Florence 
this winter. Mrs. Robert Whelpley is the present acting 
supervisor. 

The La Crosse Music Study Club has had several study 
programs of exceptional interest. The most recent was 
the one on French music, given by Mrs. Leigh Toland and 
Mrs. Fellows at the home of Mrs. Toland. The club 
has also been assisting other organizations, particularly 
schools, with well-chosen musical programs. H. M. J. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


Miami, Fla., March 11.—Daniel Saidenberg, sixteen- 
year-old cellist, appeared in recital at the White Temple. 
His numbers were the Corelli sonata, concerto by Saint- 
Saéns, minuet in G, Beethoven, and works by Faure, Tschai- 
kowsky, Pergolesi, Golterman and Mana-Zucca. Theodore 
Saidenberg, the younger brother of Daniel, presided at the 
iano. Theodore is studying with Mana-Zucca. Percy 

ong, baritone, and Dorothy Stearns Mayer, coloratura 
soprano, added well rendered songs. Mrs. Mayer sang the 

altz Song from Romeo and Juliet, Gounod, ably accom- 
panied by Florence Pauly. Mr. Long sang, in his usual 
splendid style, Love’s Pilgrimage and I Love Life, two of 
Mana-Zucca’s songs. Edna Burnside accompanied. 

Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, past president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and Nan Stephens, president 
of the South Atlantic District, N. F. M. C., were enter- 
tained with a brilliant reception and musicale at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E McGraw. Florence Pauly, pianist; 
Beatrice MacCue, contralto; Grace Porterfield Polk, so- 
prano; Louise Tarboux, violinist, and Frances Tarboux, 
pianist, furnished the program. 

Iva Sproule-Baker provided the musical program for the 
Housekeepers’ Club at Coconut Grove. She was assisted 
by Tom ‘Wylie, tenor; Mrs. Leon Handzlik, pianist; Mrs. 
R. L. Putnam, ory Christine Rogers, reader; Ardelle 
Shaw, violinist, and Ruby Showers-Baker, soprano. 

Mrs. William V. Little entertained the Cardinal Club at 
her residence. The Cardinal Club is composed of grand- 
mothers. Anna King, president, is ninety-one years old 
and takes an active interest in musical affairs. L. B. S. 


Muncie, Ind., March 12.—The Griffes Group gave a 
very pleasing concert here under the auspices of the Matinee 
Musicale. Negro Creole Songs were quaintly given in orig- 
inal patois by Edna Thomas, mezzo. Olga Steeb delighted 
the audience with her piano solos and accompaniments. 
Jacobinoff, violinist, completed a very splendid ensemble. 

The Matinee Musicale held its annual election of officers 
and Musical Tea at the Hotel Roberts, March 7, having as 
its guest Mrs. Henry Schurmann, the president of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs, who spoke ably and en- 
thusiastically on the Aims and Ambitions of the Federation. 
She complimented the club on its progressive spirit, par- 
ticularly for its splendid junior and juvenile departments, 
saying that they were the strongest and best in the State. 
The musical program was given by Alice Lucas, contralto, 
and Kathleen Hampton, soprano, who gave a very enjoy- 
able group of old nglish songs in costume. 

The monthly Sunday afternoon sacred concert was given 
March 11, at the Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Edwin Sou- 
ders arranged the ersten in — the following prominent 
musicians took A. J. Heliket, organist; Ellen 
Remington, piaclat Pl " Leonard Shick, violinist : Inez 
Secrist, cornetist ; Robert Peters, violinist, and the follow- 
ing singers from the various church choirs: Mrs. John 
Simpson, Mrs, Alfred Kilgore, Mrs. Earl Briggs, Mrs. 
Earl Green, Mary Studebaker, Earl Briggs, Harry Meyers, 
Kinney Miller and Don Murray. These concerts have 
been a very successful innovation of the Matinee Musicale 
and it is hoped they will be continued next season. This is 
one of the forward steps taken in the way of community 
benefit projects by the club. H. M. B. 

Muskogee, Okla., March 16.—Leda Crawford Steele, 
who is head of the vocal department of the School for 
the Blind, has initiated a series of Musique Intimes, to be 
given in the Hotel Severs ballroom. The first of these 
was given by Ernest R. Kroeger, pianist, under the title 
of The Emotional and Picturesque in Music. He was as- 
sisted by Leda Crawford Steele, soprano, who was accom- 
panied by Mae Eleanor Kimberly. The subject of the 
program was carried out in detail, each number being pre- 
ceded with an explanation by the interpreters. Mr. Kroeger 
has a fine tone and a delicate pianissimo touch. Three of 
his own original compositions were greatly enjoyed and 
numbers by Beethoven and Liszt were given gratifying 


interpretations. Mrs. Steele, who appeared by special re- 
quest, was in good voice, exhibiting an admirable. quality 
and dramatic powers. The program was followed by an 


informal reception for Mr. Kroeger. 

Mrs. Steele is concluding a series of concerts under her 
management by presenting the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra with Carolina Lazzari as soloist. Her artist con- 
cert series for next season offers some fine a 8 * ia 


Norwich, Conn., March 20.—The London String Quar- 
tet gave the second concert in the Slater Hall musical course 
before a capacity audience, which had heard the quartet 

(Continued on page 62) 


Robert Braun with New York Symphony 


On St. Patrick's Day, March 17, Robert Braun, pianist, 
appeared. as. soloist. with the New York Symphony 
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tra, Walter Damrosch conducting, at ere Pa. P 

a rhapsody on themes from Ukrainia by 

was a return date in Allentown, he rea po mare ‘te in 

a successful piano recital on February 1. This was the 

thirty-fourth concert for this brilliant pianist this season. 
Mr. Braun was scheduled to appear in recital with John 

wag on and Hans Kindler, cellist, in Pottsville, 
a., arc . 


Herbert Witherspoon Studio Notes 


Mrs. Rosa Hamilton has been definitely engaged as con- 
tralto soloist at the West End Collegiate Church, in which 
Florence Hinkle Witherspoon is soprano. Among the 
prominent singers who have been soloists in this church 
mention might be made of Paul Althouse and pe 
Middleton. 

Helen Rich, who was out of the Irving Berlin Music 
Box Revue on account of illness, is back again and singing 
with her usual success. 

Knight MacGregor, baritone, is now in the West, filling 
among other engagements one with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, and at Albion 
College, Albion, Mich 

Mary Craig-Pigueron sang on March 18 at the second 
concert of the series inaugurated by Mr, S. H. Kahn for 
the Educational Alliance on the East Side. 

Mildred Pearson gave a successful recital in Schenectady, 
N. Y., on March 6 

Walter Leary, baritone, has been engaged as soloist with 
the High School Glee Club, of East Orange, N. J 


Arthur Kraft’s Many Dates 


Arthur Kraft, tenor soloist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, recently returned from a trip during which, 
among others, he gave recitals at the Southern Seminary of 
Buena Vista, Va., and at Stonewall Jackson and Martha 
Washington Colleges, Abingdon, Va. 

Other March dates for Mr. Kraft were: March 11, at 
Paterson, N. J.; 18, at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
16, soloist att fe Brick Presbyterian Church; 25 and 28, tenor 
soloist in two performances of Bach's St. Matthew's Pas- 
sion at St. Bartholomew’s Church. On March 30 he will 


sing in The Crucifixion, at Orange, N. J. Dain the 
spring Mr. Kraft will sing at the Ann Arbor Festival, also 
at the festivals of Hays and Pittsburg, Kans. 
DeReszke Baritone Scores in London 
Walter Johnstone-Douglas, baritone, is making a distinct 


success in London in the opera, The Immortal Hour, in 
which he has made over one hundred appearances. For 
many years assistant to Jean de Reszke, his activities alter- 
nate between that work and the concert and operatic’ stage. 
He has given five concerts in London and has been hailed as 
an unusual artist. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO PLANNING 
OWN OPERA ORGANIZATION 


San Carlo Company Prolongs Its Stay—Paderewski Receives 
Homage—Symphony Program Attains Unusual Stand- 
ards—Pacific Musical Society Renders Splendid 
Program—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal, March 12—March 8 will be a 
memorable date to at least 10,000 people who filled the 
Civic Auditorium to hear Paderewski. As he stepped upon 
the stage the entire audience arose as one body, cheering 
and shouting. After the audience regained sufficient com- 
posure, Paderewski took his seat at the piano and opened 
the first half of his program with Mendelssohn's Serieuse 
Variations, the Schumann C major fantasia and Beetho- 
ven’s Appassionata Sonata. These numbers were followed 
by works of Chopin and Liszt. He was more than gener- 
ous with his extra numbers. Paderewski appeared under 
the management of Selby C. Oppenheimer. 


Seconp WEEK oF SAN Car_o Opera. 


Fortune Gallo’s aggregation of artists gave the second 
week of opera, which was in every respect as enjoyable 
as the first. In fact, so successful has the present season 
been that both the local management and Mr, Gallo have 
decided to extend the erigagement over a third week. The 
operas presented during the past week were La Traviata, 
La Tosca, La Gioconda, a second performance of Carmen 
(in which Alice Gentle, singing the title role, attracted a 
“standing room only” audience), Faust, the Jewels of the 
Madonna and Aida. The rformances were all of the 
usual high standard maintained by this company. 

San Francisco SyMPHONY ProGRAM. 

For the eleventh set of concerts given by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz chose the Tschai- 
kowsky fourth symphony, the introduction to Wagner’s 
Parsifal and Liszt’s Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo. Judging 
from the enthusiasm and thunderous applause, the audience 
preferred the Russian work to that of the other two pro- 
grammed numbers. Tschaikowsky’s symphony, with its 
melancholy strains, was admirably played by the orchestra 
under Mr. Hertz’ inspiration. 

Cup Vioirnist Is Hearn. 

Sarah Kreindler, talented child violinist, gave a recital 
on March 9 at the Scottish Rite Hall, assisted by Stella 
Jelica, San Francisco coloratura soprano, with Edward 
E. Young at the piano. Little Miss Kreindler was heard 
in the Grieg C minor sonata and the Mendelssohn C minor 
concerto and also in a group of shorter numbers, including 
works by Schubert, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Achron. Madame 
Jelica sang songs by Massenet, Puccini, Chaminade and 
Oscar Weil. The concert was well attended. 


SpLenpip ProcraM By Paciric Musicat Society. 


On March 8, the Pacific Musical Society offered a well 
balanced program by several of San Francisco's most 





prominent artists. Sur la Mer (D’Indy) and four Slavic 
folk songs by Suks were sung by a chorus of women’s 
voices, directed by Albert Elkus, with Mrs. Roy Folger at 
the piano; a sonata for cello and piano (Saint-Saéns) was 
played by Rebecca Haight and Ethel Palmer; songs—The 
Soldier’s Bride (Rachmaninoff), Nuit d’etoiles (Debussy), 
Gavotte from Manon (Massenet) and The Captive Lark 
(Ronald) were rendered by Anna Young with Isabel Arndt 
at the piano, and The Blessed Damosel (Debussy), by the 
chorus of women’s voices with Mrs. El Blanchard and 
Anna Young as soloists and Allen Bier at the piano, 


City to Have Its Own Opera, 


There is a movement afloat to organize an opera com- 
pany of our own. This was decided at a meeting held 
by a number of influential people upon which occasion the 
Opera Association of 1923 was called into existence and 
Timothy Healy elected chairman. With the War Memorial 
two years in the future it is hoped to have this enterprise 
so well launched as to make San Francisco a grand opera 
center. Gaetano Merola, former conductor of the Man- 
hattan Opera House, who has been residing in this city 
for the past two or three years, will be the musical director. 
A trial season will take place this coming October in the 
Civic Auditorium which will import Metropolitan artists 
for the principal roles and engage efficient California sing- 
ers for the minor characters. The orchestra will be com- 
prised of members of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. Mr. Merola is now in the East, making his arrange- 
ments, and everyone is hoping that after many vain efforts, 
San Francisco will finally realize one of her fondest dreams 
and have her own opera house and organization. 

Notes. 

The pupils of Rose Relda Cailleau were heard in recital 
at her studio, Thirteen young vocal students participated 
and were excellently accompanied by Madame Cailleau’s 
young daughter, Relda Marie Cailleau. 

Victor Lichtenstein, violinist and member of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, is arranging a series of 
ten lectures on the appreciation of music from the amateur’s 
standpoint. The first of this series took place March 9. 
The lectures are under the direction of the extension divi- 
sion of the University of California. At each the discourse 
will be illustrated with musical numbers. GC. Bs A, 


BELLINGHAM NOTES 


Bellingham, Wash., March 12.—A delightful program was 
given by May Peterson at the Normal School Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Normal Lyceum Committee. The 
packed house was Miss Peterson’s from the first moment 
and enthusiastic applause required the repetition of several 
numbers, as well as additional encores. Her two opening 
numbers were arias by Handel and Bach. Other composers 
represented were Sigurd Lie, Thrane, Reger, Farley, Ganz, 
Hageman, Debussy, Dalcroze, MacDowell, Black, Watts, 
Katherine Glenn Chadwick, Grant-Schaefer and MacFayden. 


Charles Touchette was an able accompanist, with whom 


Miss Peterson shared honors. 

The Bellingham Juvenile Band of 125 pieces was neces- 
sarily divided into uvenile Band No. 1, of sixty pieces, 
and Juvenile Band No. 2, of sixty-five pieces. Frank Baul 
dauf is director of both. Band No, 1 boasts an orchestra 
of twenty pieces, which Mr. Bauldauf says can compete with 
any grown-up orchestra in the city in the playing of regular 
band and orchestra music. The entire band is playing diff 
cult band music of the day as well as the average senior 
organization. 

An excellgpt program was given in the Armory Club 
rooms undé® the auspices of the Women’s Relief Corps 
and J. B. Steadman Post, G. A, R. Addresses were given 
by Judge Brown and the Rev. Mr. McPhail. The musical 
program included numbers by a male quartet and the Lowell 
School Glee Club, which did some commendable four-part 
singing with Miss Green in charge. Vocal solos by Mrs. 
Alexander and Mrs. Forester gave pleasure also, 

The Ladies’ Aid and Luther League of the First Lutheran 
Church sponsored a musical program which was rendered 
in the church auditorium, Selections by the Scandia Male 
Chorus and Orchestra, vocal solos by Hildur Lindgren, Marie 
Roberts, Wallace Ferguson and the Rev. P. H. Nordlander, 
of Sedro-Woolley, comprised the list. 

The Eureka P. T. A. program consisted of community 
singing led by Madge Ware, Eureka School principal. 
violin and mandolin duét by Marion McPhail and Tommie 
Yakahama was followed by several educational ten-minute 
talks. 

Mrs. Hector Gawley received a letter from her daughter, 
Marion Gilroy, who is one of a party from Bellingham 
spending the winter in Milan, studying music, languages 
and dancing. Miss Gilroy is progressing in her voice work 
with Cottone. She has been offered solo work in the pre- 
sentation of The Messiah by the Episcopal Church of Milan, 
which the Bellingham girls attend. All are working hard 
and doing splendidly. They are Bernice Wahl, Jeanice 
Turner, Lillian McCush and Catherine McRae Smith. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Goodell Boucher, formerly of the Bellingham 
School of Music, are chaperoning the party, of which Charles 
Bowen, local teacher of piano and pipe-organ, is also a 
member. 

Bellingham’s Fine Arts Building, erected especially for 
music and art rary 9 in a central location, will be ready 
for occupancy May 15 

Vladimir Rosing sang in the Garden Street 
Episcopal Church. Lullaby (Arensky), Death Serenade 
(Moussorgsky), Invocation to Love (Cyril Scott) and 
Do Not Depart (Rachmaninoff) were the most impressive 
numbers. Paul McCoole, of the Cornish School of Music, 
was at the piano and sustained Rosing in his exacting pro 
gram in an artistic manner. 

Ethel Gardner and Edith Strange attended the 
of the State Music Teachers’ Association 
Seattle, as representatives of the 


Methodist 


meeting 
which met in 
program committee for 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


[SN'T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have given to your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you-con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lamIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Sabway Express Station atthe Door 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





Richard Bonelli Triumphs on Gallo Tour 


Richard Bonelli, baritone, now on his first tour with the 
San Carlo Opera Company, has scored marked success at 
his every appearance in leading roles with that organization. 
In Boston where Mr. Bonelli began the present tour, the 
Boston Transcript apparently set the precedent for the 
tributes he has everywhere received by according him the 
following praise: 

In Richard Bonelli the San Carlo Company has a baritone who can 
sing as an opera singer should sing—richly, Sag ate’ and above 
all, variedly. There has been little precedent for the thrilling pleasure 
in Mr. Bonelli’s version of the prologue to 


that came last evenin 3 
to feel and hear again the answering response 


Pagliacci. It was gooc 
of an audience stirred, 

The Boston Post agreed that “he again confirmed the 
impression that he has the finest male voice in the com- 
pany.” 

Similarly in Philadelphia, the Ledger wrote: 

Richard Bonelli simply took the house by storm with his singing of 
the prologue as Tonio, The air was gloriously given—only Titta 
Ruffo’s performance of those we have heard, rivals it. 

The Philadelphia Record felt that: 

Vocally the high light of the performance was Richard Bonelli. His 
beautiful voice and finished style brought him a great ovation. The 
polish of his singing is a genuine treat. 

The Cleveland Plain-Dealer concurred in 
opinion, declaring: 

Bonelli’s Iago is a masterpiece. Music lovers seemed more enthusi- 
astic over Bonelli’s interpretation than over any other single triumph 
by the Gallo stars. 

His triumphs were repeated in Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Toronto, and Detroit, the musical critic on The 
News in the latter place writing after Bonelli’s first ap- 
pearance: 

The evening's surprise was Richard Bonelli, He has a mighty 
baritone of the dramatic Titta Ruffo order. He is a very real acquisi- 
tion to the company, 

Having thus won a genuine ovation in every Eastern city 
visited by the Gallo forces, Mr. Bonelli’s appearances 


the general 





Morrall photo. 


RICHARD BONELLI 


throughout the Middle West and Scuth en route to the 
Pacific Coast, where he is now singing, served but to 
strengthen the general impression that this young Ameri- 
can artist shows every promise of taking a foremost place 
among the leading baritones of the age. 


Baldrich Pleases the West 


_ The appended criticisms of Rogelio Baldrich’s appearances 
in Gioconda, Butterfly and Rigoletto, testify to the lyric 
tenor’s success in these roles: 

(Rigoletto.)—-The duke was done by Signor Baldrich, a lyric tenor 
of great charm both vocally and agin met who slipped into the part 
as if born for it. He phrases with refinement and overcame the great 
difficulties of the score with great ease. Even the long solo at the 
ps mage | of the third act that usually is omitted for reason of its 
sheer difficulties, was rendered in full and with fine success.—-New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 


(Rigoletto.)—The tenor role of the Duke of Mantua was sung by 
Rogelio Baldrich, whose voice is beautiful and velvety smooth and 
finished. The Donna e Mobile aria was especially beautiful as sung 
by him.—San Antonio Evening News. 





(Rigoletto.)—Generous applause also rewarded the light, but ap- 
pealing tenor work of Rogelio Baldrich as the Duke, whose high tones 
were of especial beauty in the famous La Donna e Mobile. — Los 
Angeles Examiner, 


(Gioconda.)—Rogelio Baldrich was a consistent Enzo and sang the 
measures of the lover with warmth and effect. His beautiful solo in 
the second act, Heaven and Ocean, won an emphatic encore.— 
Angeles Evening Herald. 


(Gioconda.)—Rogelio Baldrich as Enzo carried the heavy vocaliza- 
tion of the early acts with spirit and in fine voice. His numbers are 
arduous, and in the second act especially he sings almost constantly, 
but he made his every note and phrase one of beauty, and well de- 
served the tr d ppl which followed his solos,—Los An- 


geles Examiner. 


(Butterfly.)—Rogelio Baldrich has a thoroughly pleasing tenor voice 
and a really sincere appreciation of the dramatic requirements of the 
part. He acted the lover most satisfyingly in the first act, and his 
duet with the Butterfly in the final was thrilling. —The El Paso, Texas, 


Times. 


Critics Highly Praise Ellis Clark Hammann 


The appended press notices are representative of those 
which Ellis Clark Hammann receives when he appears 
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in concert as pianist with the Rich-Kindler-Hammann 


trio: 

Everybody who knows anything about Philadelphia music . . . . 
is cognizant of the fact that Hammann is almost unapproachable in 
the fine art of accompanying. . . . 

Seldom indeed does one hear a piano trio which seems to have the 
symmetrical completeness of the string quartet. Too commonly the 
listener feels a hopeless discrepancy between the timbre of the instru- 
ment of the keyboard and its associates of the fingerboard. The pianist 





© Rembrandt Studio. 
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playing with strings is confronted by the necessity of thinking, feel- 
ing and playing in terms of bowing, instead of percussion, and the 
two things are antithetic and antipathetic. 
That was Mr. Hammann’s metaphysical victory. He subdued the 
piano to its environment without suppressing it. . . . Mr. Hammann 
did not ask us to forget the difference between the piano and the 
But he played (with the lid of the instrument down, of 
course) as though he were, like a viola, an accessory and an inter- 
mediary, as well as an active, equal partner. We do not ask to hear 
greater executive expertness than he showed in the swift passages of 
the Beethoven trio and the final measure of the gorgeous Tschaikowsky 
trio.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mr. Hammann’s piano put in a full afternoon, After Beethoven's 
intricate baffling pyrotechnics, he was called upon in the Tschaikowsk 
number to play 1 bat in the manner of a soloist. He yeuponted 
splendidly. There was an impression of inexhaustible power in the 
sonorous chords which marked the andante and his octave runs were 
the effortless flights of birds.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


violin, 


The enormously difficult piano part of the Tschaikowsky was mag- 
nificently performed by Mr. Hammann as, for that matter, was the 
Beethoven, only a shade less difficult in its demands of variegated 
color and fluency of technic.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


Mr. Hammann’s work at the piano was nothing less than genius.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Real-life teachers cannot resort to hyp- 
notism as did Svengali with the immortal 
Trilby. 
They can get the same results by natural 
means. 
What are the means? 

This book tells you, and if you are stu- 
dent or teacher you cannot afford to be 
without it. 
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Soder-Hueck Artist Pupils Give Concert 


On Sunday evening, March 18, Nicolas F. Gentile, tenor, 
gave a concert of operatic arias and classical as well as mod- 





NICOLAS F. GENTILE 


assisted by Bertha 
The 
thor- 


ern songs in Italian, French and English, 
Plock, lyric soprano, and Elsa Mix, mezzo-soprano. 
program of great variety proved an interesting one, 
oughly enjoyed by the large and enthusiastic audience. 

Nicolas Gentile, who is a Neapolitan tenor, opened the 
program with Musica Probita, by Gastaldon, displaying a 
voice of smoothness and warmth. The violin obligato was 
furnished by Hugo Mariani, concertmaster of the Rialto 
Orchestra, blending in charmingly with the tenor’s sonorous, 
fine voice, and made this opening number the immediate and 
assured success of the evening. Later on—again with violin 
obligato—he sang (in French) Massenet’s Elegie, which 
had to be repeated. Some Neapolitan songs, unknown here 
and beautifully rendered, captured the audience. Yet, Mr. 
Gentile, with all his “doing so well’—still under the after- 
effect of a recent severe grippe attack, and not allowed to 
sing all his scheduled program numbers—had the assistance 
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of Maurice Sobel, Russian tenor, to replace him in the aria 
from L’Elisir D’Amore, as well as the duets from Madame 
Butterfly and La Forza del Destino. Mr. Sobel, who has 
a tenor voice of pure lyric quality also of s lendid range, 
with Bertha Plock, whose fine lyric soprano ha as created so 
favorable criticism in former concerts during this winter, 
sang the Butterfly duet in splendid style and fashion. Their 
voices blended beautifully in mellow sweetness and fervant 
warmth of emotion. The applause was so great that they 
had to repeat it to satisfy the audience. 

Bertha Plock’s first solo, the Vissi D’Arte from Tosca, 
gave her ample opportunity to display her fine, vibrant 
voice, so well controlled and resonant, in the softest shade 
of mezza voce as well as the emotional dramatic ending. 
Her later group of songs—Dawn, by Pearl Curran, and Song 
of the Open, by La Forge—brought renewed enthusiasm and 
she responded with a charming light encore number, Love Is 
a Bubble, displaying all her grace and ease of delivery. 
Elsa Mix, mezzo-soprano, of great warmth, richness and 
volume, showed her artistry and musicianship in her skillful 
rendition of Mon cocur s’ouvre a ta Voix from Samson 
and Delilah, Her later group of songs by Tschaikowsky, 
and Pale Moon by Logan given with temperament and fine 
tone coloring, completely won her audience. Una furtiva 
l'agrima, so well suited to Maurice Sobel’s fine voice of 
sentimental and mellow warmth, was heard to great advan- 
tage. He, too, had to respond with an encore. 

There were solos for the assisting instrumentalists. Hugo 
Mariani did his fine reputation justice in the Paganini num- 
ber, Streghe, and was forced to add several encores. Val- 
entine Peavey, the pianist, gave a group of solos in splendid 
fashion. 

The singers are from the Soder-Hueck Studios, which 
has brought forth some more fine and capable artists, adding 
to the long list of her successful professional artists, now 
prominent before the public. 


Krebs Arranges Program at Heckscher 
Foundation 


S. Walter Krebs arranged a program for the benefit 
of the Heckscher Foundation at headquarters, Fifth avenue, 
New York, March 14, Signe Hagen, soprano, sharing the 
musical numbers with him, and Hon. George Gordon Battle, 
ex-district attorney, delivering an address on patriotism. 
Mr. Krebs played works by Bach-Tausig, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Brahms, Liszt, and his own Prelude d’Amour and etude, 
winning much applause. He also accompanied Mme. Hagen 
in songs by Strickland, Carey, Puccini, Grieg, a Swedish 
song, and in his own songs, A Song of To-morrow, and 
Garden of Life. Mme. Hagen also won big applause. 
The artists recently gave a musical recital, Board of 
Education course, and another is arranged for April 4 at 
Public School 157. 


New York State Young Artists’ Contest 


Mrs. William Cowen, chairman of the Young Artists’ 
Contest of the New York State Federation of Music Clubs, 
announces that the contest will be held at Aeolian Hall on 
Thursday, April 5, beginning at 10:30 a. m. The Empire 
District contest (New York, Connecticut and New Jersey) 
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wa A held at the same place on Wednesday, April 11, also 
0:30 a. m., under the direction of Mrs. F. S. Wardwell. 


Adele Rankin Sings and Teaches 


Adele Rankin has proved that an artist can combine 
teaching and singing successfully ; not only has she launched 
several of her pupils satisfac torily, but has also filled many 
engagements herself. 

“Too many would-be artists,” says Miss Rankin, “are so 
busy singing songs they haven't time to study the voice. 
So they come before the public with a fine repertory and 
very little foundation, thrusting their imperfect art on a 
long-suffering public.” 


Miss Rankin is a fine musician, Has a thorough founda- 


tion for a perfectly pure balanced tone through two and a 
says, 


half octaves, due, she to years on tone production 





ADELE RANKIN 


only. After a long program of difficult songs her voice is 
as fresh as at the start 

On the theory that New York is the place to bring the 
finished product, Miss Rankin, after the experience of many 
concert tours and operatic work, gave her first New York 
recital last Spring with great success. 

Recent appearances have been in Reading, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City and Mount Vernon, She 
will be heard in costume recitals at the Press Club, New 
York City, March 31, and in April in St. Marks on the 
Bouwerie, Mt. Vernon, and in sacred programs in Newark 
and Trenton. 


Allentown, 
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(Continued from page 58) 


last season and were anticipating another similar pleasure. 
The program, including a quartet in B flat by Mozart, 
quartet in A by J. B. McEwen, and quartet in C by Beetho- 
ven, was so well given that the organization which gave it 
is even more deeply established in the affections ot Nor- 
wich music lovers. E. G. M. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., March 10.—Martha Gilmer 
presented the following pupils in recital: Grace Pfile, Wyn- 
ona Crabtree, Hazel Theresa Gaines, Marian Hauck, Kath- 
erine Brons, Virginia Anderson, Margaret Cochran, Mona- 
belle Glassco and Carol Allen. 

One of the more elaborate programs presented by the 
Ladies’ Music Club this season was an exclusively operatic 
program, including a string quartet comprising Genevieve 
Bradley, Anna Shapiro, Janet Byfield and Gertrude Veal; 
a group of songs by Rollin Smizer; vocal solo, Wilda Fueh- 
ner; duet from Madame Butterfly, Mrs. E. L. Ferguson 
and Mrs. Arthur C. Bennett; trio from Faust, Mrs. Charles 
Short, Ruby Foster and Mrs. Eugene Pryor; vocal solo, 
Mrs. Eli D. Bernstein, and the quartet from Martha, Rol- 
lin Smizer, A. C. Williams, Mrs. C. A. Griffith and Ellie 
Veach Baumgartner. 

The music department of Sorosis Club presented a pro- 
gram at a meeting in the home of Mrs. Joseph A. Bell. 
A group of piano numbers were played by Mrs. R. J. 
Clements, a vocal selection was rendered by Mrs. G. P. 
McGregor, The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold was sung 
by Mrs. Edward W. Baker and Scherzo and Andante 
(Davis) was played by Mrs. J. A. Holmboe, violinist. 

A group of pupils of Mrs. Lessie McMichael gave a 
recital assisted by Joe Rezney, violist, and Helen Eastland, 
reader. The participants were Mrs. W. Tune, R. A. 
Converse, Francis Crawford, Rose Wilson, Bar Prest, Mrs. 
Clarence Tune, Mrs. A. H. Dehner and Mrs. Richard W. 
Lindsey. 

A musical burlesque, presented by Mrs. Valley J. Robi- 
cheaux, Lucretia Cooke, Mrs. L. Emerson Faris and Mrs. 
T. Burns Pedigo, was one of the features of the program 
given before the MacDowell Club of Allied Arts in Sievers 
Hall. A group of songs written by Hallie Cooke Cladwell, 
of Oklahoma City, and sung by Mrs. Edmund S, Ferguson, 
was enthusiastically received. 

A series of Sunday night organ recitals, given by Paul- 
ine Roberts, in the First Presbyterian Church, is creating 
much favorable comment. Her last program included 
Chopin's prelude in B flat major, prelude in C sharp minor 
by Rachmaninoff, Offertoire in G by Lefebure-Wély and 
Batiste’s Communion in G. 

Hyla Florence Long presented a group of piano students 
in rec.tal in Park Congregational Church, assisted by 
Juanita Hughes, violinist. The participants were Dorothy 
Olmstead, Mary Edna Trammell, Dorothy Rebstein, Mary 
Thorn Hatcher, Mary Louise Johnson, Marjory Dick and 
Virginia MacIntosh. 

Mary Oliver Caylor gave a piano recital in her studio, in 
which she introduced her pupil, Merril Virginia Robertson. 
Miss Robertson was assisted by Mary Ellen Cochran, reader. 


Omaha, Neb., March 14.—The Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Division of the Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented Barbara Maurel, mezzo soprano, in a song recital. 
Youth, voice, personal charm, vivacity, and clever usage 
of contrast figure among Miss Maurel’s accomplishments. 
The artists’ principal numbers were Villanelle, by Sibella; 
a Russian folk song entitled, The Three Cavaliers ; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's Song of India and the Habanera from Carmen. 
There were numerous encores. Powell Weaver, pianist, 
assisted. 

Mischa Elman gave a renewed demonstration of his emi- 
nence as a violinist in a recital given under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Society of the First Central Congregational 
Church. Mr. Elman's numbers included a sonata by Nardini, 
played in collaboration with Joseph Bonime, pianist; the B 
minor concerto, by Saint-Saéns, and two groups of shorter 
pieces and arrangements. 

Henry Souvaine, pianist, and Maria Samson, soprano, 
spent several days in this city recently, appearing at a 
number of musical functions which climaxed in a concert 
at the Burgess-Nash store. Mr. Souvaine’s pianism has the 
qualities of imagination and technical clarity. He was 
heard in the G minor sonata by Schumann, a movement 
from the B flat minor concerto by Tschaikowsky and pieces 
by Chopin, Grainger and himself. Miss Samson’s vocal 
contributions consisted of well chosen arias and songs. 

Harold Bauer gave a recital in the nearby city of Fre- 
mont, appearing as one of the attractions in the Midland 
College Concert Course. The program was a characteristic 
Bauer offering and brought the usual enthusiastic response. 
Mrs. Forrest Shoemaker was the local manager. 

The Concert Promoting Club presented a concert at 
the Swedish auditorium. Participating were Irma Swift 
Oberreuter, soprano; Samuel Carmell, violinist, and Karl 
E. Tunberg, pianist. 

Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, F. A. G. O., played her nine- 
teenth organ recital at the First Presbyterian Church, recent- 
ly. Assisting were A. L, Hobbs, baritone, and the West 
Sisters String Quartet. 

Ben Stanley is giving his usual’ series of Lenten organ 
recitals at the Trinity Cathedral. PSR: 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page). 

Portland, Ore.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

Providence, R. I., March 14.—Mischa Elman gave a 
recital in the Albee Theater, March 12, playing Handel’s 
sonata in D major, Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole and Korn- 
gold’s suite, Viel Larmen um Nichts; also a Chopin noc- 
turne and Sarasate’s Jota. It is over two years since Mr. 
Elman was heard here and his ardent admirers appreciated 
this opportunity. He was recalled to the stage again and 
again finally giving four extra numbers. Joseph Bonime 
was an able accompanist. 

Pha Marie Sundelius, soprano, as soloist, the Providence 

mphony Orchestra, Roswell H. Fairman, conductor, gave 
2 rst concert of the season in the Shubert- Majestic 
Theater, March 12. The orchestra, made up of many of 
the city’s best musicians, gaye a good performance of 
Schumann’s symphony No. 1 ‘and played, equally as well, 
the Weber Euyranthe overture. Miss Sundelius, a great 


‘favorite here, rendered the Jewel Song from Faust and 
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sang a group of three songs, the piano accompaniments 
being well played by Wilfred Pelet Pellitur. G. F. H. 

San Antonio, Tex., March 10.—Jascha Heifetz was 

presented in a twilight recital, February 21, by Augusta 
Rowley. As he stepped on the stage he was given an ova- 
tion. Recalls and encores followed each group and for 
these he granted special requests sent in before the recital. 
Samuel Chotzinoff was at the a and special mention 
must be made of his fine support 

John M. Steinfeldt presented membe rs of his piano class 
in an exercise in pablic playing, in the auditorium of the 
College of Music, of which he is the founder. Those who 
participated were Irena Wisecup, Martha Ragsdale, Bluma 
Rappaport, Allie Merrell, Lottie Brinkman, Mary Beth Con- 
oly, Emma Jackson and Mrs. George T. Buchanan. 

The San Antonio Mozart Society entertained the asso- 
ciate members of the organization with an interesting pro- 
gram, followed by a reception. Those who participated were 
Mrs. J. M. Krakauer, soprano; Margaret Gace contralto ; 
David L. Ormesher, tenor, and Gilbert Schramm, bass. 
particular interest were the excerpts from the Morning of 
the Year (Cadman), as Mr. Ormesher was the tenor when 
the work was presented from manuscript in Pittsburgh, 
with the composer at the piano. Eleanor Mackensen was 
the accompanist. 

John M. Steinfeldt presented other members of his piano 
class, February 25. Those appearing were Yetta Mayfach, 
Lillian Strauss, Taylor Chandler; Mercedes Arnold, Jessie 
Garcia, Roma Koepp, Alene Kropp, Jean Kayton, Alberta 
Scott, Douglas Dixon, Bertha Leal, Maria V. Cardenas and 
Kathryn Ball. John M. Steinfeldt, Jr.. and Marion Kropp, 
violin pupils of Bertram Simon, instructor in the College, 
also played. 

An interesting program of Negro music was given at a 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, with Mildred Duggan 
in charge. An instructive paper on the subject, prepared 
by Mrs. Schuhardt, was read by Miss Duggan. Others 
who participated were Mrs. Edgar Schmuck, soprano; Mrs. 
Alfred Duerler, contralto; Olga Seiser, pianist, and Eliza- 
beth Williams, pianist. The accompanists were Mildred 
Duggan and Mrs. Guy Simpson. At the conclusion Fritz 
Capitza, baritone of the Vienna Operetta Company, sang 
three songs by Schubert, accompanied by Lottie Kiddle. 
Taylor Chandler, pianist, pupil of John M. Steinfeldt, was 
the student heard. 

Elizabeth Dean Fickell, organist, was presented in re- 
cital by the music committee of St. Mark’s Church. This 
was the first of a series to be given curing Lent. 

The San Antonio Musical Club presented three artist 
members of the club in a professional engagement, Feb- 
ruary 26. They were Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Clara Dug- 
gan Madison, pianist, and Walter P. Romberg, violinist. 
Each gave his numbers with customary artistry and re- 
ceived prolonged applause. Walter Dunham accompanied 
for Mrs. Jones and Roy R. Repass for Mr. Romberg. The 
artists were honor guests at a luncheon the same day, at 
which time a ogres arranged by Mrs. Oscar J. Fox was 
given by Mrs. E. P. Arneson, reader; Mrs. Edward B. Flynn, 
soprano, and Mrs. William Noble, violinist. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. Nicholas Corwin Hall and Mrs. A. J. 
Brandon. Short talks were made by Roy R. Repass and 
Mrs. Harrison Herman. 

The Tuesday Musical Club was entertained at its Feb- 
ruary luncheon by Grace Miller, pianist; Harry Schwartz, 
tenor; Mrs. Edward Flynn, soprano, and Mrs. G. Reynolds, 
soprano. 

The Professional and Business Women’s Club met re- 
cently. Mrs. J. T. Smith, president of the Woman’s Club, 
was the principal speaker. Others who gave talks were 
Frida Stjerna, Mrs. G. Bedell Moore, Mary Peck, Sadie 
Hinkle and Margaret Samner. 

Ramon Cardona, Mexican pianist, and a professor in 
Sterns Conservatory, Berlin, was presented in recital by 
the piano pupils of Adeline Bardenwerper. Senor Cardona 
possesses an abundant technic, a firm tone and the power of 
interpretation. His playing of the Schumann Childhood 
Scenes was notable. 

The regular monthly meeting of the music department 
of the Woman’s Club was held February 28, with Mrs. T. 
O. Foster in charge of the program, featuring Texas com- 
posers. John M. Steinfeld, pianist, played some of his 
compositions; Mrs. Gu Simpson, contralto, sang songs by 
Frederick King, with the composer at the piano; Margaret 
McCabe, soprano, sang songs by Oscar Fix, with the 
number at the piano, and ee thel Crider, pianist, played a 
number by Harold Morris. 

A, sacred concert was given by a number of prominent 
musicians February 28, at the Temple Beth-El. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Mrs. L. L. Marks. Those partici- 
pating were Frederick King, organist, who not only played 
a solo, but accompanied al "the numbers; Bertram Simon, 
violinist ; Howell James, baritone; Mrs. Jesse Oppenheimer, 
soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto : Mildred Duggan, 
organist; Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; {alien Paul Blitz, 
cellist ; W. A. Turner, tenor; Mrs, Irvin Stone, soprano; 
Mrs. Roy Lowe, contralto ; Charles Stone, tenor, and Edward 
McKenzie, bass. 

Walter Dunham gave the second recital in the Lenten 
series at St. Mark’s. His playing is characterized by thor- 
a musicianship and any recital given by him is thoroughly 


oyed. 

oT he Elks’ Choir, Clarence McGee, director; the Elks’ 
Band, Otto Zoeller, leader, assisted by Mrs. George Gwinn, 
soprano; Charles M. Lee, tenor; Jerome Zoeller, violinist, 
and Newton C. Bassett, baritone, gave a program March 1, 
the proceeds of which are to be applied to the purchase 
“a> of the famed Attwater collection of Texas products. 

Mary Kroeger, soprano, a pupil of Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
was presented in senior recital, March 4, assisted by Maurine 
Johnson, Pianist, also of the Bonn Avon school. 

Another goes a club has been formed, consisting 
of the violin ee s of Bertram Simon and his assistant, Jo 
Beth Canfield. It will be known as The Fiddlers. The mem- 
bers will study the lives of composers and compositions by 
the musician under discussion will be ee A special 
program will be given once a month to which guests will 
be invited. The officers are Robert Lee Rhea, president; 
Loyle ey vice-president; Estelle Strauss, secretary; 
Dorothy Patillo, treasurer, and Jerome Zoeller, ea at 
arms. W. 


Regina, Sask., March 16.—Knox Church is to have a 
new ten thousand dollar organ. 

Cyril Rice, formerly a boy soprano in Grace Church, 
New York, had a hearty welcome here. St. John’s Anglican 
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Church was offered for his recitals. At his first appearance 
here he was accompanied by his own organist, but on re- 
turning, he was accompanied by B. M. Laubach, organist of 
St. Paul’s. The stillness of the big audience was com- 
mendable as the singer, with a large range of sweet tones, 
sang each well chosen selection. 

Something new and better is the aim of the Capitol Motion 
Picture Theater. Recently it presented a novel effect with 
its: Japanese Night, with one of the city’s favorites, Ruby 
McCannel, soprano, charmingly attired in Japanese costume 
surrounded with ig deer stage settings. Mikado, the 
Sand Man and other numbers were sung. The Capitol 
Orchestra has been doing some excellent work under the 
direction of W. Knight Wilson. 

Saint David’s Day was typically Welsh in Regina. Mr. 
Price Hughes, of course a Welshman, was in charge of 
the celebration and also did his share of entertaining. His 
address on St. David’s Day was followed by old Welsh songs 
by the entire company. English and Welsh solos were 
sung. Daffodils were worn as being nearest the leek 
obtainable. Some of the singers were Mrs. W. Hammill, 
D. Williams, J. Griffith, H. D. Smith, A. C. Williams, Fred 
Hill and Mr. Morris. 

The R. Collegiate pupils known as the Elgar Choir pre- 
sented a light operetta, Patricia, assisted by the school’s or- 
chestra. 

The Woman’s Musical Club undertook Lohengrin. The 
vocal and instrumental music was excellent, but the audience 
was disappointed that no acting or costuming had been 
ventured. Summary readings were given before each scene 
by Miss Tutt, from the Regina College, so that the opera 
would be understood by everyone. The ladies in charge of 
arrangements were Marion Kinne, violinist; Mrs. G. C. 
Rooke and Mrs. J. W. Turnbull, president of the society. 
The orchestra was composed of eight violinists and was 
ably conducted by Miss Kinne. Edith March was pianist. 
The violinists were Mrs. F. J. James, Jean McCarcken, Ivy 
Henry, Olive Salt, Ethel Bell and A. E. Brooks. Bridal 
music quartet was rendered by Mrs. F. W. Jackson, Mrs. 
J. A. Wright, Norman Langdale and Golan Hoole, joined 
by a chorus of eight voices: Mrs. M. A. Macpherson, Mrs. 
Herbert Glover, Mrs. G. J. Coutts, Mrs. Grantton Sag tg 
Mrs. .J. A. Wright, Mrs. G. A. Mantle, Mrs. A. L. Buck 
and Mrs, J. E. McCoomb. The principals were Hilda Hogg, 
as Elsa; Stanley Farnsworth, as Lohengrin; Sam Living- 
stone, as Telramund, and Golan Hoole, as Henry 

G. B. 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page). 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

Stamford, Conn., March 12.—Dicie Howell appeared 
as guest soloist, March 4, at the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and sang I Do Not Ask, O Lord, by Spross; Adore and Be 
Still, Gounod, and the aria, With Verdure Clad, Haydn. 

On March 14 at the Schubert Club’s tenth afternoon re- 
cital, a delightful program was given by Rubin Dairs, vio- 
linist, and Carolyn Finney Springer, contralto, both artists 
being given warm applause. They gave one of the most 
individual and distinctive programs heard this season in 
Stamford and the accompanist, Ralph Douglas, was ex- 
cellent. i aa 

Tampa, Fla., March 13.—The Tampa Lyric Federation 
of Tampa presented four performances of grand opera at 
the -Centro Asturiana February 19 to March 3. They 
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were given in the following order: Aida, The Barber of 
Seville, Forza Del Destino and Faust. Nino Ruisi, bass, 
whose reputation is well established in the operatic world, 
was the general director. Mr. Ruisi and his gifted wife 
Agnese Robinson, dramatic soprano, have been residents 
of Tampa for the past year. The principal parts of these 
operas were taken by artists from New York. Agostini 
sang the leading tenor roles, Agnese Robinson sang the 
dramatic soprano roles with artistry, the dramatic situa- 
tions always being finely portrayed, enia Zielinska was the 
lyric soprano and Elinor Marlo the contralto, both always 
dependable. Silvio Garavelli sang the baritone roles, scoring 
his biggest hit as the amiable and versatile Barber. Erizo 
Bozano as the High Priest in Aida was eminently _satis- 
factory. Nino Ruisi himself took the bass roles in the 
other operas. He had a tremendous triumph as Mephis- 
topheles in Faust. His acting was superb and brought 
rounds of applause. Dalle Molle, in minor bass roles, was 
excellent, both in voice and interpretation. Mrs. A. 
Duffer, Helen Richardson, Francesco Grasso, T. Edward 
Kane and A, Torre, all pupils of Nino Ruisi, made their 
debuts in minor roles. Alex Puglia was the stage director. 
The stage setting was particularly remarked as was the 
gorgeous costuming. Max Echegaray, a young Spaniard, 
was the musical director and deserves much praise for the 
capable way in which he handled the twenty-six piece or- 
chestra. Much credit is due Mr. Ruisi for his perseverance 
and courage in presenting these operas in such an artistic 
way. During the months of preparation he was confronted 
with numerous and seemingly insurmountable obstacles, 
which he had to overcome to bring these operas to a suc- 
cessful presentation. The choruses were in training for 
several months under Mr. Ruisi and were composed of local 
talent. The audiences were very appreciative of the efforts 
made by this new local organization. 

The second annual Music Memory Contest in Tampa 
was launched March 9, sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Lovers of Music. Mabel M. Snavely is general 
manager. The codperation of churches, sthools, theaters, 
hotels and cafes have been enlisted. The contest will run 
for eight weeks and during that time there will be nu- 
merous concerts from the music memory list. The band 
playing in Plant Park, under the leadership of Mr. Oriunno, 
will play its entire program on March 17 from this list 
and the orchestra at Tampa Bay Hotel will choose its sel- 
ections similarly for the concert on March 18. Coe Glade, 
contralto, will sing several music memory numbers also. 

Thurlow Lieurance gave a unique and instructive pro- 
gram of Indian music on March 8, under the auspices of the 
Friday Morning Musical. He was assisted by Mrs. Lieur- 
ance, who has a clear, sweet voice and a charming stage 
presence, and George B. Tack, flutist. Mrs. Lieurance 
interpreted the Indian songs in costume, with flute obligato, 
while Mr. Lieurance made interesting ‘explanations of the 
songs and customs of the people. Primitive Indian flutes 
were also played. 

The regular meetings of the Friday Morning Musicale, 
featuring the music of different countries from the earliest 
to modern time, has been highly instructive and enjoyable. 
The Russian program on March 2 was particularly well 
rendered as arranged by Mabel M. Snavely. 

A beautiful Lenten program, arranged by Mrs. W. H. 
Ferris, was given at St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church. The 
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soloists were E linor Marlo and Joseffy Agostini, who were 
in Tampa singing in opera with the Tampa Lyric Federa- 
tion, 

Agnese Robinson and Nino Ruisi, both taking leading 
roles in the opera in Tampa, are regular members of the 
choir at St. Andrew’s. The Young Women’s Church Ser- 
vice League of St. Andrew's Episcopal Church presented 
these artists in a costume recital at the Tampa Bay Hotel 
music room, which proved to be a thoroughly delightful af- 
fair. 

The Community Players, under the musical direction of 
Earl Stumpf, gave a striking presentation of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Pinafore, in Tarpon Springs. The entire opera 
was staged on a boat in a beautiful bayou and was viewed 
by about 20,000 people from boats and from the shore 
They came into the bayou escorted »y about twelve boats 
and the whole scene made a picture suggesting fairyland. 
The stage setting and the costuming was ably directed by 
Charles Flemming and Herbert Gallie was the art director. 
The Community Players are making a reputation for their 
excellent performances. 

The pupils of the Virgil Schoo! of Music, under direc- 
tion of Mabel M. Snavely, gave a recital of high musical 
worth recently at the studios of the Virgil School. These 
recitals attract more than ordinary attention because of 
their uniform musical and educational value. Explanations 
of the meaning of the music and remarks regarding the 
life of the composer are always given, which make the 
selections rendered more intelligible to the audience. 

M. M.S 


Tuskeegee Institute, Ala.. March 6.—An evening desig- 
nated as Negro Night was held recently in the Institute 
Chapel, at which the musical numbers were all from the 
works of Coleridge Taylor, Harry Burleigh and Nathaniel 
Dett. ,. PF. M. 


Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another 


Washington, N C., March 15.—Large audiences greet- 
ed Dean Shirley, of Salem College, at both his organ re- 
citals in St. Peter’s Episcopal Church and his piano recital 
at the MacDowell Music Club. Dean Shirley was a pupil of 
the late Edward MacDowell and is a pianist of considerable 
note, having done a great deal for the musical welfare of 
North Carolina. His appearance in Washington was under 
the auspices of the Washington Alumni of Salem College. 

The MacDowell Club met on March 5, in the club rooms 
in Elks Hall. The roll call was answered by giving the 
The program was as follows: 
Reading from Critical and Historical Essay (Mrs. Edward 
Brown), piano numbers by Mrs. F. C, Kulgler and Mrs. 
Frank Rellins; selections by Mrs. McMullin, contralto, and 
Bernice Nicholson, soprano, 

Gwenfyl Griffith Osborne, contralto, has resigned her 
position with the Methodist Church to accept a similar posi 
tion with St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. 
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The senior piano class of Mrs. H. Williams gave an in- 
teresting recital at her studio, March 12, 

Gwenfyl Griffith Osborne, contralto, has returned from 
a concert trip. One of her important engagements was sing- 
ing for Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs. She is in 
great demand, being an artist-pupil of Theodore A 
Schroeder of Boston. G. M. C. 
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The spring is here indeed! The circus opened at Madi- 
son Square Garden last Saturday. The writer was among 
the invited guests to the dress rehearsal which took place 
the night before. Everything was in fine shape and the 
show appears bigger and more interesting than ever before. 
The special act of the tigers was particularly interesting, 
though the principal performer suffered from a severe at- 
tack of stage fright. Even though he refused to jump 
through the hoop, his very efforts and his loud protestations 
were fascinating. We are told that this dress rehearsal 
was attended by one of the largest invited audiences that 
has even attended. Many prominent personages in society 
and tamous circus stars of a decade ago, in addition to what 
seemed the entire local press, occupied boxes. 

The new plays of the week were The Love Set, a comedy 
by Thomas Louden, which opened at the Punch and Judy 
Theater on Monday evening of last week. 

On the same evening, The Adding Machine, by Elmer 
Rice, was another offering by the Theater Guild. The cast 
contains many of the most prominent actors of the organiz- 
ation. Margaret Wycherly, Helen Westley and Dudley 
Digges are the principals. 

On Thursday evening, Jack and Jill, a musical comedy, 
arranged by John Murray Anderson, began at the Globe 
Theater. Despite the fact that the cast includes Ann Pen- 
nington, Georgia O’Ramey and Clifton Webb, as a musical 
comedy the criticisms which followed were certainly not 
over-enthusiastic. In fact none of the offerings for the 
last week appear to be of particular worth. 

Tue Guitty ONE. 

On Tuesday evening, The Guilty One, with Pauline Fred- 
erick as the star, began its New York engagement at the 
Selwyn Theater. This play had its premiere some months 
ago, and after a long run in Chicago was brought to New 

York. As a play the material is pure hokum, The dialogue 
was long and meaningless and without a ray of brilliancy, 
not even a clever line to relieve the monotony. Were it not 
for the little twist in the action and development of the 
plot which comes at the end of the play there would be 
positively no excuse for its existence, and even this climax 
is considerably depreciated in its effect by those last moments 
of explanation and reiteration. A quick curtain, after the 
surprise, would help the play immeasurably. This anti- 
climax and a slow curtain takes the last spark of life that 
had vainly struggled to assert itself in the third act. 

The play is absolutely harmless. It is not offensive in 
any way, and this is really quite a relief after many of 
the season's productions, but there is no reason why mana- 
gers should swing from the offensive abruptly to the inof- 
fensive, or banal. Is there no happy medium? 

It has been many years since Pauline Frederick has 
appeared in a legitimate production in a New York The- 
ater, and her advent was awaited with considerable interest. 
She has always been one of the writer's favorites on the 
screen, and it must be frankly admitted that it was pure 
curiosity that prompted us to go and see her in The Guilty 
One. She has a splendid speaking voice, which is a big 
asset. Her gowns were ravishing and she made a very 
pretty picture. The supporting cast makes the best of 
its opportunities, and with such flimsy material it is sur- 
prising that the performance turned out to be as good as 
it was 

The Guilty One will run just so long as Miss Frederick's 
admirers go. It surely will have little appeal for the 
general public. 

Tue STRAND. 

The principal interest at this theater last week was the 
First National attraction, presented by Edwin Carewe, of 
the feature film, Mighty Lak a Rose, by Curtis Benton. The 
stars were James Rennie and Dorothy Mackail. As a film 
this is going to prove one of the outstanding successes of 
the season, It has all of the elements that the vast majority 
of motion picture fans adore, Aside from the obviousness, 
it really possesses considerable worth, and there will be 
many tears shed during its showing. 

The feature that interested us most was the fact that the 
famous Nevin Song, Mighty Lak a Rose, that has been sung 
around the world, was the inspiration for this feature. Not 
only has the film taken the song’s name (this, however, has 
been done before), but also the film has been worked out 
to show the influence on the lives of many persons in the 
playing of this melody, which will exist always. The musical 
score adapted for the ‘film naturally has its basic theme, the 
Nevin music, and interspersed are other old songs, but the 
one that we heard most frequently was that popular ballad, 
Roses of Picardy. There has been a great deal written 
regarding this film and many angles of exploitation have 
been made possible on account of Nevin’s song. 

Tue Rivott. 


The Liszt concerto in E flatemajor opened the program at 
the Rivoli last week, Juan Reyers, pianist, giving an excellent 
reading of this work. The Rivoli Orchestra, Frederick 
Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting, lent admirable aid. 
There was a distinct novelty in the performance of Eugen 
Onegin paraphrase of Tschaikowsky-Pabst, which followed. 

Mr. Reyers began the work and played for some little 
time, and then the Ampico took it up. While the Ampico 

was playing his own recording, Mr. Reyers stood to one 
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side in order that it might be evident to every one that the 
instrument was acting independently of him. And then, for 
the closing he returned to the piano and taking up theme, 
continued it to the stirring finish. The audience was 
delighted with the work, judging from the enthusiastic 
applause accorded. 

Jack Holt in The Tiger’s Claw was the film feature. He 
has rapidly established himself as a general favorite by the 
sincerity of his work. Gladys Rice, soprano, sang William 
Stickles’ Give Me All of You, with her accustomed success. 
The Danse Tzigane of Tivador Nachez was given a vigorous 
delineation by Paul Oscard and Margaret Daily, dancers. 
Buster Keaton in The Frozen North moved up from the 
Rialto, where it drew many laughs the week before. It is 
well worth a second showing. The Rivoli Pictorial was 
the remaining number on the prograni. 


Tue RIALTOo. 


It was the familiar overture to Tannhauser (Wagner) 
which opened the program at the Rialto last week, the 
Rialto Orchestra, with Siesé Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau 
conducting, giving it a noteworthy performance. Riesen- 
feld’s Classical Jazz scored its usual success—it is one of 
the numbers regarding which there is never any doubt. 
C. Sharpe-Minor at the Wurlitzer is another favorite; last 
week the organist gave a new ballad, Sorry, and a novelty, 
Love’s Caravan. Evelyn Law, of the Follies, was seen in 
a waltz, a Leventhal Music Film. W. Squires’ stirring 
song of the sea, Three for Jack, was sung by Frank Robbins, 
baritone, in the costume of a gob; his enunciation was excel- 
lent. The film feature was The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, 
with Mary Miles Minter and Antonio Moreno, and there 
was also a Larry Semon comedy, The Counter Jumper, also 
the regular Rialto Magazine, and a most delightful film 
released by John J. Iris, The Chateaux of France. 

Tue Capito. 

The feature film for last week was Lost and Found, with 
House Peters and Pauline Starke as the stars. House Pet- 
ers is always interesting, and the picture was worthy of 
his serious efforts. 

As a prologue, S. L. Rothafel arranged a South Sea num- 
ber; the lyrics were written by Martha Wilchinaski. The 
music was effective, supposingly one of those tuneful Polo- 
naisian airs. Those taking part were Bruce Benjamin, 
Dorma Lee and Elizabeth Ayres. 

Perhaps the most attractive musical number was _ the 
special arrangement by Oumansky of Tschaikowsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite. Doris Niles, Thelia Zenau, Gambrelli, 
Oumansky himself, and the entire ballet corps took part. 
As usual it was given a beautiful background. The whole 
number was a riot of color; the dancers were particularly 
good, and the orchestra, under the direction of Rappe, inter- 
preted the number exceptionally well. 

As an overture, the Capitol Grand Orchestra played ex- 
cerpts from the popular musical comedy of several seasons 
ago, Maytime. The principal melody number from’ the 
musical comedy, Sweetheart, was sung beautifully by Evelyn 
Herbert. The second soloist was Rudy Wiedoeft, saxo- 
phonist of the Capitol Orchestra. His numbers were two 
compositions of his own, Valse Erica, and Saxophobia. The 
audience applauded loudly. 

Notes. 

Emanuel Baer, conductor of the Rivoli Theater, left last 
week for a six weeks’ stay in Los Angeles. Mr. Baer was 
sent to arrange the presentation of the first showing of 
The Covered Wagon, the big new film of Paramount, which 
will have its first showing in that vicinity at the Graumann 
Theater. Mr. Baer will arrange the musical score and the 
surrounding numbers for this film which has created such a 
sensation here in New York City, now being shown at the 
Criterion Theater, and no doubt he will direct the orches- 
tra for the first weeks. 

On April 5, at ten o'clock, at the Capitol Theater, the 
Society of Theater Organists will present Dr. Melchiorre 
Maure-Cottone, chief organist of the Capitol Theater, in 
an organ recital. Dr. Cottone is one of the principals in 
the movement for better organ music in the motion picture 
theaters. The beauty of the Estey organ at the Capitol 
Theater has enabled Dr. Cottone to give some splendid 
numbers. He is a member-at-large of the S. T. O. executive 
board. Before entering the theatrical field he had become 
distinguished in Italy and the United States as a concert 
organist and choral conductor. He has been especially ac- 
tive in the composition and propagation of polyphonic music, 
ong was organist and choirmaster of the Spanish Church, 

Francis Xavier and St. Ignatius Loyola churches. 

Mahe last weeks of the great spectacle at the Hippodrome 
are approaching. Better Times has been unanimously con- 
sidered one of the most artistic and finely arranged of the 
super productions ever arranged by R. H. Burnside, the 
general director. 

Dorothy Francis, soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera 
Company, was seen here a few weeks ago as the star of 
the dramatic play, Rita Coventry. This story of an Amer- 
ican prima donna arranged as a play, afforded Miss Fran- 
cis many opportunities to sing. Despite the popularity of 
Rita Coventry as a novel and Miss Francis’ very good 
voice, the play did not prove of sufficient general appeal 
to have a run here. Immediately upon the close of the play, 
Henry W. Savage prevailed upon Miss Francis to take the 
leading role in his production of The Merry Widow. Miss 
Francis left immediately for Boston, where she is singing 
this week. 

Charming Peggy Wood will soon have played two hun- 
dred performances of The Clinging Vine at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater. This delight ul comedy of music, by 
Zelda Sears and Harold Levy, is proving to be one of 
the most attractive and worthwhile productions to be heard 
at this time. 

Nahan Franko, the well-known violinist and musical direc- 
tor and orchestral organizer, filled a special engagement at 
the Palace Theater. Mr. Franko is one of the best known 
musicians before the public today, and the Keith vaudeville 
was indeed fortunate in securing the services of so distin- 
guished a musician. 

With the astounding interest that has been created in 
Egypt and Serie lore through the finding of the Pharaoh’s 
tomb, Tut-ankh-Amen, it is not surprising that the announce- 
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ment of the Royal Egyptian Orchestra, containing native 
dancers from Cairo is to appear at the Town Hall on Sunday 
night, April May JoHNSON. 
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(Continued from page 45) 
were topnotch—made up Conductor Stock’s portion of the 
diversified program. 
Busu Conservatory News Items. 

Kenneth M. Bradley, Bush Conservatory’s able president, 
is taking a vacation in California, He left Friday for a 
trip of six weeks, making his headquarters in Los Angeles. 
He is accompanied by his mother. 

Genevieve Zettle, reader and artist-pupil of Mae Riley 
McKinley, gave a splendid reading of Percy McKaye's 
Jeanne d’Arce at Bush Conservatory on March 17. 

A recital by advanced students was given at Bush Con- 
servatory on Saturday, March 24. 

April 16 is the date of the third concert of the Bush Con- 
servatory Symphony Orchestra in Orchestra Hall. Richard 
Czerwonky is the conductor of this excellent organization, 
which will be assisted by four soloists. 

Leola Aikman, soprano; Marushka Conrad, pianist; Ebba 
Fredericksen, violinist, and Clay Hart, tenor, are to be the 
soloists of the third concert of the Bush Conservatory Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Orchestra Hall. Miss Fredericksen and 
Miss Conrad are members of the Master School, and Miss 
Aikman and Mr. Hart are artist students of Charles W. 
Clark and Herbert Miller, respectively. 

On March 22 Leola ‘Aikman, soprano, artist-pupil of 
Charles W. Clark, and Jennie Mohr, violinist, artist-pupil 
of Richard Czerwonky, with Fyrne Bogle, accompanist, 
assisted the Swedish Glee Club in a concert at Musonic 
Temple, South Chicago. 

On the same date, Ferne Hassell, violinist, pupil of 
Richard Czerwonky, and Andrew Quattlebaum, baritone, 
pupil of Herbert Miller, with Bernice Simmons, pupil of 
Mme. Julie Rive-King, gave a concert at Eleanor Club No. 4. 

Some Busy Rose Luticer GANNON STUDENTS. 


Marie Herron, soprano, one of Rose Lutiger Gannon’s 
most active students, won success in a joint recital in the 
Young American Artist Series last Thursday evening at the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall. Kathryn Ryan, another creditable 
Gannon product, gave a recital at Aurora, Ill., on Saturday 
of this week. Mrs. Gannon is one of the best known voice 
teachers and contraltos i in Chicago, who can boast of a large 
following here and in surrounding communities, 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLtece HaAppeNincs. 

So popular have the Sunday afternoon concerts of the 
Chicago Musical College become that at each performance 
multitudes of people have per force to be turned away 
because there is no room left in the house to accommodate 
them. At the concert last Sunday afternoon, a ‘ogram by 
advanced pupils was presented. Ruth Conant, Elsie Rein- 
hart, Hannah Goldberg, George Planek, Mildred Robinson 
(student of Leon Sametini), Madeline Reed (student of 
Rose Lutiger Gannon), Eulalia Kober (student of Edward 
Collins), James Durham, Helen Pollenz, and a string quartet 
made up of Philip Kaufman, Joe Harding and John Norton 
(students of Leon Sametini) and Efrain Garcia furnished 
the program. 

Edward Collins, of the faculty, appeared with Jacques 
Gordon and H. Wallenstein at a recital of chamber music 
given at Naperville College, Naperville, Ill, March 13. 
Mr. Collins has been engaged as solo pianist at the concert 
of the Vincent d’Indy Society. “o be given under the auspices 
of the French Consulate, April 16. JeaNNETTE Cox. 
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with Lucrezia Bori as Violetta, a role in which the charming 
rng gree made a most favorable impression previously. 
She delighted the large audience with her singing and acting 
and was warmly received at each curtain call. Lauri-Volpi 
was the Alfredo, acquitting himself finely, while Giuseppe 
De Luca was an outstanding figure as Germont, a role in 
which he is always a pillar of strength, vocally and histrioni- 
cally. Moranzoni gave the score a worthy reading, adding 
to the general high standard of the performance. 

L’ArricanaA, Marcu 21. 

(See article on page 5) 

Aa, Marcu 22 (MATINEE) 

The special matinee of Aida, for the benefit of the May- 
or’s Committee of Women for the Free Milk Fund, was 
to have been made notable by the debut in New York of 
Barbara Kemp as Aida and Michael Bohnen as Amonasro. 
Both of these artists reported ill at the last moment and 
were replaced by Frances Peralta and Giuseppe Danise. 
The best singing of the afternoon was done by Jeanne Gor- 
don as Amneris and Giovanni Martinelli as Radames. Mor- 
anzoni conducted. The house was by no means sold out. 

MapAME Butrterrty, Marcu 22, 

On Thursday evening, Thalia Sabanieeva, the Greek so- 
prano, who had made a very favorable impression previ- 
ously in her picturesque impersonation of Cio-Cio-San, was 
heard again in the role, achieving equal success. Lauri- 
Volpi was the Pinkerton and a handsome one at that, whose 
voice and acting of the role added to the pleasure of the 
performance. Of course, Scotti’s familiar Sharpless was 
the source of interest, as it always is, and the popular artist 
shared honors with the other two singers. yrtle Schaaf 
was an attractive Kate Pinkerton. The score was given a 
colorful and inspired reading by Conductor Moranzoni. 
RoMEo AND JuLiette, Marcu 23. 

pular Romeo and Juliette drew a capacity 
audience on Friday evening. Beniamino Gigli’s Romeo was 
a pleasing portrayal of the title role. His is a naturally 
beautiful voice, rich and warm, and the tenderness, passion 
and pathos which he infused in his singing and acting held 
the audience breathless at times. He was recalled again 
and again throughout the performance. Lucrezia Bori again 
gave a charming presentation of Julietie. She was in good 
voice and shared the honors with Mr. Gigli. Others in 
the cast who helped make this a smooth performance were 
Leon Rothier (The Friar), Raymonde Delaunois (Ste- 
phano), Kathleen Howard (Gertrude), Adamo Didur 
(Capulet), Rafael Diaz, Giuseppe de Luca Millo Picco, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Paulo Ananian and Louis D’Angelo. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

Samson ET Datira, Marcu 24 (MarTINEE) 


Mme. Julia Claussen, an old favorite at the Metropolitan, 
made her first local Dalila appearance of this year, and as 
she is a familiar figure in the role here and a popular one, 
too, she attracted a large Saturday afternoon audience. 
Mme. Claussen was in splendid voice, her high tones being 
much better than at any time in the past and her lovely 
middle and lower registers showing their customary rich- 
ness and flexibility. As always, Mme. Claussen was a sensi- 
tive and expert artist in the manner of using her voice and 
presenting all the musical and emotional aspects of her vocal 
score. She acted admirably and made her seduction of 
Samson a plausible and convincing phase of the dramatic 
action. Clarence Whitehill was in excellent form as the 
High Priest and repeated his splendid impersonation and 
sonorous singing of that role. Leon Rothier did the old 
Hebrew and did it with skill and effectiveness. Paul Ananian 
was Abimelech. Hasselmans conducted admirably. 

Faust, Marcu 24 (Eveninec). 

Marie Sundelius (Marguerite), Mario Chamlee (Faust), 
Jose Mardones (Mephistopheles), Giuseppe Danise (Valen- 
tine), D’Angelo (Wagner), Ellen Dalossy (Siebel), and 
Kathleen Howard (Marthe) made up the excellent cast of 
Faust on Saturday night, with Louis Tecelinine conducting. 
Marie Sundelius was the. star of the night and held all en- 
raptured with her beautiful singing, excellent acting and 
splendid appearance as well. Chamlee likewise did notably, 
and Mardones and Danise too shared in the honors of the 
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evening. Kathleen Howard was superb as Marthe, and 
Ellen Dalossy made an ‘interesting Siebel. 
Sunpay Nicut Concert, Marcu 25. 

On Sunday evening, Ernest Scheliing, pianist, was the 
guest artist at the Metropolitan concert, others participating 
being Cora Chase, coloratura soprano; Suzanne Keener, 
also coloratura soprano, and Armand Tokatyan, tenor, who 
at the last moment substituted for Paul Althouse, indisposed. 
The program opened with the Overture Prometeo, Sodero, 
which was rendered admirably by the orchestra, under 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. Other selections played by the or- 
chestra were the Marche Mauresque from Boabdil, Mosz- 
kowski; Minuetto, Boccherini; La Poule, Bolzoni; Madri- 
gale, Simonetti, and prelude and temple dance, Lancella. 

Suzanne Keener, assisted at the piano by Vito Carnevali, 
was heard to advantage in three songs: The Wind's in the 
South, John Prindle Scott; The Nightingale and the Rose, 
Saint-Saéns, and theme and variations, Proch. She has a 
charming voice, which has been well schooled, and the audi- 
ence showed its appreciation of her singing in a cordial 
manner. 

Next came Mr. Tokatyan in three numbers: Lolita, Buzzi- 
Peccia, Elegie, Massenet, and Mattinata, Leoncavallo, as- 
sisted at the piano by Georg Sebestyen. These he rendered 
with good style and effectiveness. Then came the guest of 
the evening in the Paderewski concerto, op. 17, which 
was given a beautiful rendition. Mr. Schelling was in ad- 
mirable form and played in a manner that easily aroused the 
enthusiasm of the large audience. All his well known quali- 
fications were in evidence in this concerto and later in 
three solos: nocturne, D flat, Chopin, Spanish Dance, 
Granados, and the Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt. 

Miss Chase, heard infrequently at the Metropolitan, made 
a good impression in her selections, which were rendered 
charmingly; berceuse from Jocelyn (Godard; The Tally- 
Ho, Leoni, and the Nightingale, Alabieff. 


Virginia Rich Wins Miami Conservatory 
Prize 

Miami, Fla., March 11.—Bertha Foster, president of the 
Florida Federation of Music Clubs, conducted the State 
convention held in St. Augustine, March 8, 9 and 10. Others 
from Miami attending the meeting were Mrs. L. A. Warner, 
vice-president of the Miami Music Club; Mrs. Frank Ash- 
worth, second vice-president of the Federated Music Clubs, 
ont Parent Stearns Mayer, delegate from the Miami Music 

lub. 

An interesting evening was provided by the voice pupils 
of Beatrice MacCue, who appeared in a contest of Mana- 
Zucca’s songs. The songs selected by Mana-Zucca were I 
Shall Know and Dan Cupid. Virginia Rich won the first 
prize; Mrs. Robert Taylor, second prize, and Mrs. Walter 
Arrington, third prize. In awarding the prizes, Mana-Zucca 
said: “I have visited many studios and judged many con- 
tests, but this is the most difficult I have ever had to decide. 
The enunciation and tone production are all so good.” Then 
she turned to Beatrice MacCue and congratulated her on 
the splendid work which she is doing. She has been the 
voice instructor at the conservatory for two years. With 
her painstaking teaching and her beautiful voice she is 
beloved not only by her large class of pupils, vet oe a 


host of friends and admirers. 


Gigli Sings for the Police 


A week ago Sunday over three thousand police, all mem- 
bers of the Holy Name Society, received holy communion 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. After the services, they went 
in a body to the Commodore Hotel for breakfast, where a 
delightful program was rendered by Benianimo Gigli, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Giacomo Rimini, of the Chicago 
Opera. 

Mr. Gigli sang for this society last year also, since which 
time Police Commissioner Enright has made him an Honor- 
ary Police Captain. 

Maestro Rosati accompanied Mr. Gigli and Mr. Rimini. 
The applause which greeted these artists was tremendous— 
lasting fully eight minutes. In their enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion, those present rose in their seats and cheered. 


Gerardy Has: Wonderful Reception 


Word has been received from Honolulu that Jean Gerardy 
“was received quite gorgeously by admiring friends who 
had arranged a surprise party.” Gerardy arrived on Wed- 
nesday of last week at Sidney, Australia, and will be heard 
in several recitals throughout that country. He is due in 
America in December, remaining until the end of April, 
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THE MACDOWELL COLONY 
FUND STEADILY GROWING 


When on December 30 last, Mrs, Edward Mac- 
Dowell was disabled by a taxicab accident so that she 
is still unable to leave her apartment, Joseph Regneas 
was the first to eae, in a letter to the Musica. 
Courter, that a fund be raised for the support of the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, N. H., this year, 
which will lack the usual support given it from the 
earnings of Mrs. MacDowell herself. Mr. Regneas’ 
letter was as follows: 


I have just heard of the unfortunate accident to Mrs, Edward 
MacDowell, on the eve of her departure for a recital tour. 
Mrs. MacDowell is likely to be incapacitated for some time 
under the most favorable conditions, 

Since the income from these recitals is one of the great 
mainstays of the Peterborough Colony, it would be a nice com- 
pliment, and at the same time act as a balm during her days 
of convalescence, if a fund were raised to partly take the place 
at least of the income lost through her indisposition, 

To further such a plan, I beg to subscribe $100 (one hundred 
dollars) with the understanding that twenty-five of my col- 
leagues, or those interested in the Edward MacDowell Associa- 
tion, will subscribe a like amount. 

May I ask you to Fx publicity in your valued paper and 
also act as recipient of this fund? 

ame | 


igned) Joseru Recneas. 


New York, January 1. 

Following Mr. Regneas’ suggestion, the fund has 
steadily been gaining by voluntary contributions from 
individuals, from various MacDowell Clubs (of which 
there are many scattered throughout the United 
States), and from other musical organizations. The 
contributions are still coming in and a complete list 
of those who have sent donations will be published 
in next week’s Musicat Courter. The value of the 
work which, by the aid of this fund, Mrs. MacDowell 
will be able to continue, is beyond question. The 
MusicaL Courier again urges all in any way con- 
nected with or interested in music to be generous. 

The Musrcat Courier will continue to act as col- 
lector for the fund. Contributions, which wil! be 
acknowledged in these columns, should be addressed 
to the MacDowell Colony Fund, care Musicar. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














1924. His contract with R. E. Johnston calls for forty 
appearances within that time. 


Normal Course of Progressive Series for 
Philadelphia Conservatory 


From July 5 to August 2, a normal course on the Pro- 
gressive Series will be held at the Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music, offering a combined summer p aoe as well as a 
four weeks’ vacation. The course will be held at Beech- 
wood School, Jenkintown, a delightful suburb of Philadel- 
phia, but twenty-five minutes away from the city's enter- 
tainments, libraries, art galleries, concerts and recitals. 
Beechwood is also located near Willow Grove Park, where 
there are daily concerts. 

In order to take care of the expected large enrollment, 
more commodious quarters than last year had to be ob- 
tained, and Beechwood School solved this problem. The 
campus is nine acres, a part of which is heavily wooded, 
but much of the ground is level and open, providing tennis 
courts, basketball ground and a hockey field. It is also 500 
feet above sea level. 


Philharmonic to Play Beethoven 9th Symphony 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, will give two special performances of 
Bethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with the cooperation of the 
Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler director, at Carnegie Hall, 
on Thursday evening, April 12, and at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Sunday afternoon, April 15. There will 
be a quartet of prominent soloists, whose names will be 
announced soon. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 


Violin, Theoretical Branches. Address 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 


to afford some musical advantages. Ad- 


is an opportunity to buy a large, flourish-. 


ing Conservatory of Music in New York 
City that has been established for a num- 
ber of years. The school is situated in 


The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 





LEAVING CITY—Compelled to sacrifice 


beautiful furnishings for Fifth Avenue 


one of the best parts of the city and oc- 
cupies premises under a long lease at a 
very favorable rental. The registration 
for this season is practically filled and 
the proposition offers exceptional advan- 
tages. The present owner desires to sell 
because of ill health. For particulars 
address “A. L. S.,” care of MusicaL 


Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Grand 





MUSICIANS placed this season at $2,500, 
$3,000, $4,000 salaries. Needed for com- 


City. 





ing year, teachers of Piano, Organ, Voice, 


studio apartment. 
ian hand-carved table, 6 ft. 3, by 
Renaissance Period. 
couch with velvet cover and cushions, Cir- 
cassian bed room suite. Pictures of travel, 
French, Italian and English, artistically 
framed. Oriental rugs, mahogany stand- 
ing lamp, writing desk, Sohmer Parlor 
iano, Style B; music cabinet, 
punch bowl and glasses, bric-a-brac. 
mediate sale, s 
Phone Madison 


Solid mahogany, Ital- 
DS tem 


Book cases, box 


Im- 
rately or collectively. 
quare 0382, New York 


Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele; 
office, 41 West Ninth Street; telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321. Houses in best central 
locations. Distinctive features of reliable 
service. Residence studios with private 
baths, steam heat, electric light, and fire- 
places. Suitable for professional and busi- 
ness le of refinement. Club-like, busi- 
pad) os Several large single studio 
vacancies. Leases from $900 up. Studios 
for short time reservation having Stein- 
way grand pianos at 125 East Thirty- 
pein Fs Street, telephone Murray Hill 
0991. 








DUNNING TEACHER, with three years’ 


experience, desires position in a progres- 
sive school situated in a city large enough 


dress “N. L.”, care of Musicat Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














A Phonograph Recording Laborator 
has added, a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording vratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from paye 59) 


the State Music Teachers’ Convention, which meets in Bel- 
lingham on June 26, 27 and 28, 

The Aftermath Club’s recent program 
group of folk sungs sung by Mrs. Peter Vike, Rosa Kelly 
accompanying, and a drama, The Mask of the Two Strang- 
ers (Lady Alice Egerton), ‘directed by Vilma Sundborg, of 
the Bellingham School of Music and Art, with fifteen stu- 
dents of the school taking part. 

The orchestra was the subject of the Junior Club program, 
explanatory notes on the instruments being given by Mar- 
Oatt, club president. Others taking part were 
Inge and Alita Keough, violinist; Leonardine 
‘linor Wisnor, pianists, and Zetta Squires, cell- 


consisted of a 


guerite 
Margaret 
Miller and 
ist 

The Bellingham School of Music and Art has moved to 
its new location in the Alaska Building. Open house was 
held, to which the public was invited, the eight rooms being 
thrown open for inspection. Three of these rooms can be 
converted into one recital hall. A program was given by 
faculty members and pupils of the school. The faculty 
members are Minnie Clark, director and teacher of piano; 
Mrs. Ecker, piano; Lois Wilson, piano; Hildur Lindgren, 
voice; Vilma Sundborg, dramatic art; Mollie Tresize, china 
painting; Frank Gottschalk, stringed instruments, and Al- 
bert Benson, violin. Zora Farnung is the school secretary. 

The Normal School Morning Assembly is being enter- 
tained by programs of educational value, put on by the 
students and directed by members of: the school faculty 
Che last program consisted of community singing led by 
Florence Wing, student; selections by the Normal School 
Orchestra, John Roy W ifliams, teacher and director; clarinet 
Wilmer Musser, student, and violin solos, John Yost, 
student. 

The Bellitgham Women’s Music Club presented Amy 
Wirth in a program of her own compositions at the After- 
Club house, with Ellen Shelton Harrison, soprano, 
assisting. Mrs. Wirth played the accompaniments and a 
group of her piano compositions. Several numbers were 
encored or requested a second time. [Following the program, 
Mrs. Harrison W. Abbott entertained twelve guests at 
luncheon at the golf and country club in honor of the art 
ists 

The Monday Club was entertained by a musical program 
directed by Mrs. C. W. Henderson and Mrs. James Wilson. 

Mrs. C. H. Barlow was in charge of the Rotary Women’s 
musical program for the last regular meeting. 

The Aftermath Club met at its clubhouse to hear a pro- 
gram on the Biography and Plays of Eugene O'Neil by 
Mrs. F. H,. Dillabough; Review, Mrs. T. M. Barlow; Music, 
Mrs. David Ireland and Mrs. William MecCush. L. V, C 


solos, 


math 


PORTLAND ITEMS 


Ore., March 11—Mozart’s opera comique, Cosi 
in chamber music form, was the attraction at 
Auditorium, March 9. Irene Williams, Kathleen 
Lillian Palmer, Judson House, Pierre Reming- 


Portland, 
Fan Tutte, 
the Public 
Hart Bibb, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ton, and Leo de Hieropolis made up an excellent cast. Stuart 
Ross accompanied tastefully. The costumes and scenery 
were attractive. It was an evening of musical sunshine. 
The company appeared under the direction of the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau, H. M. McFadden, manager. 

The MacDowell Club Chorus (fifty women), William 
H. Boyer director, gave a delightful concert in the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, singing works by MacDowell, Howard Bar- 
low, Strauss, Puccini and Nevin. With the assistance of 
twenty men from the Apollo Club, the chorus also sang 
The Monastery of Montserrat (Catalonian). In the matter 
of precision, tonal balance and shading, the chorus has 
reached a high degree of excellence. Nay Van Dyke Hard- 
wick played fine accompaniments. 

A popular concert at the Public Auditorium, March 4, 
had as participants the Lincoln High School Chorus, George 
D. Ingram, director; Ella Connell Jesse, pianist; Blanche 
Williams Segersten, soprano, and Frederick W. Goodrich, 
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and she sings with feeling. Fritz-Gaillard appeared in two 
cello solos. 
OrpHeus Cuus. 

This club was organized by the late J. P. Dupuy and con- 
ducted by him until his death. Since then Hugo Kirkhoffer 
has been director. The program on March 8 was light and 
bright and given with the enthusiasm and vitality charac- 
teristic of this club’s work. The most serious number was 
In the Night, by Ludwig Liebe, and was beautifully rend- 
ered, Frieda Peycke, composer-pianist, whose pianologues 
have made her well known, was the artist on the program, 
and, as always, was a delight. Miss Peycke’s work is en- 
tirely original compositioh, and stands alone in its unique 
artistry. 

Oratorio Society. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society, John Smallman con- 
ductor, gave the most ambitious effort it has yet essayed in 
a performance of Quo Vadis, with the full Philharmonic 
Carl Gantvoort, baritone; Monnie 


Orchestra, March 11. 
Hayes Hastings, soprano; Frank Geiger, bass, and Dr. Ray 
Hastings at the organ, supplemented the chorus. It seemed 
to be the consensus of opinion that Mr. Smallman had 
opened the way for a future presentation of modern works 
of interest. 


Donald Spencer, business manager of the Port- 
land Bae ets Orchestra, has returned from Albany, Ore., 
where she assisted in organizing a MacDowell Club of 

ee 4s 


sixty women. 
> ara Mozart Opera Gives Joy. 
LOS ANGELES CHORAL CLUBS Pie 71; aS ee 
5 Grace Carroll Elliot, local manager of artists, presented 
FURNISH IMPORTANT CONCERTS J the Mozart opera, Cosi Fan Tutte, under the production 
iethelinasp of William Wade Hinshaw for three performances, Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27, and thereby gave joy to the musically elect. 
The leading parts were sung by Irene Williams, soprano; 
Judson House, tenor, and Leo de Hierapolis, baritone. 
OrCHESTRA CONCERTS. 

The “pop” concert by the orchestra on March 4 was a 
Tschaikowsky program, with Calmon Luboviski, violinist, 
as soloist. He gave the Serenade Melancholique and, as 
usual, pleased greatly. His second number was the Bach 
Partita in E major. The orchestra played the immortal 
sixth symphony, and closed with the 1812 overture. It was 
a notable concert. 

On March 9 and 10 the program included the lovely 
spring symphony of Schumann, Liadow's Baba-Yaga, and 
the Sibelius tone poem, Finlandia. Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
added to the already overwhelming impress of the Russians 
in our musical season. 


Ellis Club, Lyric Club, Orpheus Club and Oratorio Society 
Heard in Interesting Concerts—Mozart Opera Gives 
Joy—Orchestra Concerts—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 15.—The four most important 
local choral clubs have given concerts recently. The Ellis 
Club gave a concert for the benefit of the children’s hospital 
on February 26 that excelled even that splendid club’s usual 
fine work, and was further enhanced by the assistance of 
exceptional soloists. Hazel Elwell, soprano, gave three solos 
and sang the solo parts to the Chopin-Vogrich Ring Out 
Wild Bells, an adaptation from the famous Funeral March. 
The melody of the second part was sung by Miss Elwell 
with lovely quality and true artistic conception, Leona 
Neblett, violinist, contributed to the program in several 
solos, showing a broad, beautiful tone and fine interpretation. 
Harold Proctor, tenor; Albert Quast and W. R. Guiberson 
also sang incidental solos with the chorus. Mr. Poulin con- 
ducted and Mrs. Robinson, pianist, and Esther Green, at the 
organ, completed the evening’s work. 

Lyric Crus. 

The program of the second Lyric Club concert featured 
a new composition written especially for the club, by F. 
Mz arian Ralston, a local composer, who chose Robert Brown- 
ing’s poem, Rabbi Ben Ezra, as her vehicle. Many parts 
showed much lyric beauty, and some considerable dramatic 
quality. It was well received. The club is noted for its deli- 
cate and rhythmic finesse, standing as one of the finest 
women’s choruses in the country. This, like the Ellis Club, 
is the result of patient and effective work by J. B. Poulin, 
director. Ruth May Shaffner, soprano, a most promising 
young singer, was the soloist. ‘Her voice is warm and rich 


Notes. 

Recitals were given the past week by Theo Karl, tenor, 
who is a favorite here; Arthur Schrabel, pianist, who proved 
interesting to the students of the piano, and Titta Ruffo. 
baritone, who created a furore among his many countrymen 
here, as well as hosts of others. 

Anna Rugena Sprotte gave a reception in honor of Theo 
Karl at her home, Sunday, March 4, which a large number 
of musical and “movie” folk attended. 

Melba French Barr, soprano; Morris Stoloff, violinist, 
and Lorna Gregg, pianist, gave a concert in San Bernardino 
lately. Miss Barr will sing the leading role in Faust in 
San Diego in April for the Western Opera Company. She 
will also fill several Northern engagements in May. 

Manager Behymer presented the Tony Sarg Marionettes 
in three performances and the Gamut Club Theater was sold 
out each time. 
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on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fotty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 1ogth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 


New York City. 
Dear Sitrs— 
You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the , i of the 


production oc 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so qneusstionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


et in 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street New York 
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